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Beethoven  .      Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  55,  "Eroica" 

I. .   Allegro  con  brio. 
II.     Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai. 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio. 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto. 
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Symphony  No  3,  in  E-fXat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55. 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Anton  Schindler  wrote  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven  (Minister,  1840): 
"First  in  the  fall  of  1802  was  his  [Beethoven's]  mental  condition  so 
much  bettered  that  he  could  take  hold  afresh  of  his  long-formulated 
plan  and  make  some  progress :  to  pay  homage  with  a  great  instrumental 
work  to  the  hero  of  the  time,  Napoleon.  Yet  not  until  1803  did  he 
set  himself  seriously  to  this  gigantic  work,  which  we  now  know  under 
the  title  of  'Sinphonia  Eroica':  on  account  of  many  interruptions  it 
was  not  finished  until  the  following  year.  .  .  .  The  first  idea  of  this  sym- 
phony is  said  to  have  come  from  General  Bernadotte,  who  was  then 
French  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  highly  treasured  Beethoven.  I 
heard  this  from  many  friends  of  Beethoven.  Count  Moritz  Lichnow- 
sky,  who  was  often  with  Beethoven  in  the  company  of  Bernadotte,  .  .  . 
told  me  the  same  story."  Schindler  also  wrote,  with  reference  to  the 
year  1823 :  "The  correspondence  of  the  King  of  Sweden  led  Beethoven's 
memory  back  to  the  time  when  the  King,  then  General  Bernadotte, 
Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic,  was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven 
had  a  lively  recollection  of  the  fact  that  Bernadotte  indeed  first  awak- 
ened in  him  the  idea  of  the  'Sinphonia  Eroica.' " 

These  statements  are  direct.  Unfortunately,  Schindler,  in  the  third 
edition  of  his  book,  mentioned  Beethoven  as  a  visitor  at  the  house  of 
Bernadotte  in  1798,  repeated  the  statement  that  Bernadotte  inspired 
the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  added:  "Not  long  afterward  the  idea 
blossomed  into  a  deed";  he  also  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  Beethoven 
was  a  stanch  republican,  and  cited,  in  support  of  his  admiration  of 
Napoleon,  passages  from  Beethoven's  own  copy  of  Schleiermacher's 
translation  of  Plato. 

Thayer  admits  that  the  thought  of  Napoleon  may  have  influenced 
the  form  and  the  contents  of  the  symphony ;  that  the  composer 
may  have  based  a  system  of  politics  on  Plato;  "but,"  he  adds,  "Ber- 
nadotte had  been  long  absent  from  Vienna  before  the  Consular  form 
of  government  was  adopted  at  Paris,  and  before  Schleiermacher's 
Plato  was  published  in  Berlin." 

The  symphony  was  composed  in  1803-04.  The  story  is  that  the 
title-page  of  the  manuscript  bore  the  word  "Buonaparte"  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  "Luigi  van  Beethoven";  "and  not  a  word  more," 
said  Ries,  who  saw  the  manuscript.  "I  was  the  first,"  also  said  Ries, 
"who  brought  him  the  news  fhat  Bonaparte  had  had  himself  declared 
Emperor,  whereat  he  broke  out  angrily:  'Then  he's  nothing  but  an 
ordinary  man !  Now  he'll  trample  on  all  the  rights  of  men  to  serve  his 
own  ambition;  he  will  put  himself  higher  than  all  others  and  turn 
out  a  tyrant!'" 
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Furthermore,  there  is  the  story  that,  when  the  death  of  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  was  announced,  Beethoven  exclaimed,  "Did  I  not  foresee 
the  catastrophe  when  I  wrote  the  funeral  march  in  the  'Eroica'?" 

M.  Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  remarkable  Life  of  Beethoven  argues  against 
Schindler's  theory  that  Beethoven  wished  to  celebrate  the  French 
Revolution  en  bloc.  "C'etait  Vhomme  de  Brumaire"  that  Beethoven 
honored  by  his  dedication  (pp.  79-82). 

The  original  score  of  the  symphony  was  bought  in  1827  by  Joseph 
Dessauer  for  three  florins,  ten  kreuzers,  at  auction  in  Vienna.  On 
the  title-page  stands  "Sinfonia  grande."  Two  words  that  should 
follow  immediately  were  erased.  One  of  these  words  is  plainly  "Bona- 
parte," and  under  his  own  name  the  composer  wrote  in  large  charac- 
ters with  a  lead-pencil:  "Written  on  Bonaparte." 

Thus  it  appears  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  statements  that  have 
come  down  from  Czerny,  Dr.  Bartolini,  and  others:  the  first  allegro 
describes  a  sea-fight;  the  funeral  march  is  in  memory  of  Nelson  or 
General  Abercrombie,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Napoleon, 
the  young  conqueror,  the  Consul,  the  enemy  of  kings,  worked  a  spell 
over  Beethoven,  as  over  Berlioz,  Hazlitt,  Victor  Hugo;  for,  according 
to  W.  E.  Henley's  paradox,  although,  as  despot,  Napoleon  had  "no 
love  for  new  ideas  and  no  tolerance  for  intellectual  independence," 
yet  he  was  "the  great  First  Cause  of  Romanticism." 

The  first  performance  of  the  symphony  was  at  a  private  concert  at 
Prince  Dobkowitz's  in  December,  1804.  The  composer  conducted,  and 
in  the  second  half  of  the  first  allegro  he  brought  the  orchestra  to  grief, 
so  that  a  fresh  start  was  made.  The  first  performance  in  public  was  at 
a  concert  given  by  Clement  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  April  7,  1805. 
The  symphony  was  announced  as  "A  new  grand  Symphony  in  D- 
sharp  by  Herr  Dudwig  van  Beethoven,  dedicated  to  his  Excellence 
Prince  von  Dobkowitz."  Beethoven  conducted.  Czerny  remembered 
that  some  one  shouted  from  the  gallery:  "I'd  give  another  kreuzer  if 
they  would  stop."  Beethoven's  friends  declared  the  work  a  master- 
piece. Some  said  it  would  gain  if  it  were  shortened,  if  there  was  more 
"light,  clearness,  and  unity."  Others  found  it  a  mixture  of  the  good, 
the  grotesque,  the  tiresome. 

The  symphony  was  published  in  October,  1806.  The  title  in  Italian 
stated  that  it  was  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  man.  And  there 
was  this  note:  "Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  sym- 
phony, it  should  be  performed  at  the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end 
of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a  concerto. 
If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce 
on  the  audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding 
pieces,  the  effect  which  the  composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to 


attain. 


* 
*  * 


The  first  movement,  Allegro  con  brio,  E-flat  major,  3-4,  opens  with 
two  heavy  chords  for  full  orchestra,  after  which  the  chief  theme  is  given 
out  by  the  'cellos.  This  theme  is  note  for  note  the  same  as  that  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  Intrade  written  by  Mozart  in  1786  at  Vienna 
for  his  one-act  operetta,  "Bastien  et  Bastienne,"  performed  in  1786 
at  a  Viennese  garden-house  (K.  50).  Mozart's  theme  is  in  G  major. 
Beethoven's  theme  is  finished  by  the  violins  and  developed  at  length. 
There  is  a  subsidiary  theme,  which  begins  with  a  series  of  detached 
phrases  distributed  among  wood-wind  instruments  and  then  the  violins. 
The  second  theme,  of  a  plaintive  character,  is  given  out  alternately  by 
wood-wind  and  strings.  The  development  is  most  elaborate,  full  of 
striking  contrasts,  rich  in  new  ideas.  The  passage  in  which  the  horn 
enters  with  the  first  two  measures  of  the  first  theme  in  the  tonic  chord 
of  the  key,  while  the  violins  keep  up  a  tremolo  on  A-flat  and  B-flat, 
has  given  rise  to  many  anecdotes  and  provoked  fierce  discussion.  The 
coda  is  of  unusual  length. 

The  funeral  march,  Adagio  assai,  C  minor,  2-4,  begins,  pianissimo 
e  sotto  voce,  with  the  theme  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  simple 
chords  in  the  other  strings.  The  theme  is  repeated  by  the  oboe, 
accompanied  by  wood-wind  instruments  and  strings;  the  strings  give 
the  second  portion  of  the  theme.  A  development  by  full  orchestra 
follows.  The  second  theme  is  in  C  major.  Phrases  are  given  out  by 
various  wood-wind  instruments  in  alternation,  accompanied  by  triplet 
arpeggios  in  the  strings.  This  theme,  too,  is  developed;  and  there  is  a 
return  to  the  first  theme  in  C  minor  in  the  strings.  There  is  fugal 
development  at  length  of  a  figure  that  is  not  closely  connected  with 
either  of  the  two  themes.  The  first  theme  reappears  for  a  moment, 
but  strings  and  brass  enter  fortissimo  in  A-flat  major.  This  episode 
is  followed  by  another;  and  at  last  the  first  theme  returns  in  fragmen- 
tary form  in  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  a  pizzicato  bass  and  chords 
in  oboes  and  horns. 

M.  d'Indy,  discussing  the  patriotism  of  Beethoven  as  shown  in  his 
music,  calls  attention  to  the  "  militarisme,"  the  adaptation  of  a  war- 
like rhythm  to  melody,  that  characterizes  this  march. 

Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace,  B-flat  major,  3-4.  Strings  are  pianissimo 
and  staccato,  and  oboe  and  first  violins  play  a  gay  theme  which  Marx 
says  is  taken  from  an  old  Austrian  folk-song.  This  melody  is  the  basic 
material  of  the  scherzo.  The  trio  in  E-flat  major  includes  hunting- 
calls  by  the  horns,  which  are  interrupted  by  passages  in  wood-wind 
instruments  or  strings. 

Finale:  Allegro  molto,  E-flat  major,  2-4.  A  theme,  or,  rather,  a 
double  theme,  with  variations.  Beethoven  was  fond  of  this  theme, 
for  he  had  used  it  in  the  finale  of  his  ballet,  "Die  Geschopfe  des  Pro- 
metheus," in  the  Variations  for  pianoforte,  Op.  35,  and  in  a  country 


dance.  After  a  few  measures  of  introduction,  the  bass  to  the  melody 
which  is  to  come  is  given  out,  as  though  it  were  an  independent  theme. 
The  first  two  variations  in  the  strings  are  contrapuntal.  In  the  third 
the  tuneful  second  theme  is  in  the  wood-wind  against  runs  in  the  first 
violins.  The  fourth  is  a  long  fugal  development  of  the  first  theme 
against  a  counter-subject  found  in  the  first  variation.  Variations  in 
G  minor  follow,  and  the  second  theme  is  heard  in  C  major.  There  is 
a  new  fugal  development  of  the  inverted  first  theme.  The  tempo 
changes  to  poco  andante,  wood-wind  instruments  play  an  expressive 
version  of  the  second  theme,  which  is  developed  to  a  coda  for  full 
orchestra,  and  the  symphony  ends  with  a  joyful  glorification  of  the 
theme. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  three  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 


* 
*  * 


At  the  second  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York, 
February  18,  1843,  the  following  comments  were  printed  on  the  pro- 
gramme: "This  great  work  was  commenced  when  Napoleon  was  first 
Consul,  and  was  intended  to  portray  the  workings  of  that  extraordinary 
man's  mind.  In  the  first  movement,  the  simple  subject,  keeping  its 
uninterrupted  way  through  harmonies  that  at  times  seem  in  almost 
chaotic  confusion,  is  a  grand  idea  of  Napoleon's  determination  of 
character.  The  second  movement  is  descriptive  of  the  funeral  honors 
paid  to  one  of  his  favorite  generals,  and  is  entitled, '  Funeral  March  on 
the  Death  of  a  Hero.'  The  winding  up  of  this  movement  represents 
the  faltering  steps  of  the  last  gazers  into  the  grave,  and  the  listener 
hears  the  tears  fall  on  the  coffin  ere  the  funeral  volley  is  fired,  and 
repeated  faintly  by  an  echo.  The  third  movement  (Minuet  and  Trio) 
describes  the  homeward  march  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  Finale  is  a 
combination  of  French  Revolutionary  airs  put  together  in  a  manner 
that  no  one  save  a  Beethoven  could  have  imagined."  And  this  note, 
Mr.  Krehbiel  tells  us,  was  inserted  in  the  programme  for  several,  even 
twenty-five,  years  after. 

Marx  saw  in  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony  the  incidents  of  a 
battle  as  it  is  preconceived  in  the  mind  of  the  conqueror.  The  different 
incidents  are  characterized  by  the  chief  themes  and  their  developments. 
The  ending  with  the  return  of  the  first  theme  is  the  triumph  of  the 
victor's  plan.  The  funeral  march  pictures  Night  spreading  her  shade 
over  the  battlefield,  which  is  covered  with  the  corpses  of  those  who 
died  for  glory;  in  the  scherzo  are  heard  the  rejoicings  of  the  soldiery 
homeward  bound;  and  the  finale  is  Peace  consecrating  the  victories 
of  the  hero. 

Griepenkerl  preferred  to  see  in  the  fugued  passage  of  the  first  move- 
ment the  entrance  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Berlioz  insisted  that  there  should  be  no  thought  of  battles  or 
triumphant  marches,  but  rather  profound  reflections,  melancholy 
recollections,  imposing  ceremonies, — in  a  word,  the  funeral  oration  over 
a  hero. 

Wagner  wrote:  "The  designation  'heroic'  is  to  be  taken  in  its  widest 
sense,  and  in  no  wise  to  be  conceived  as  relating  merely  to  a  military 
hero.  If  we  broadly  connote  by  'hero'  {'Held')  the  whole,  the  full- 
fledged  man,  in  whom  are  present  all  the  purely  human  feelings — of 


love,  of  grief,  of  force — in  their  highest  fill  and  strength,  then  we  shall 
rightly  grasp  the  subject  which  the  artist  lets  appeal  to  us  in  the 
speaking  accents  of  his  tone-work.  The  artistic  space  of  this  work 
is  filled  with  all  the  varied,  intercrossing  feelings  of  a  strong,  a  consum- 
mate Individuality,  to  which  nothing  human  is  a  stranger,  but  which 
includes  within  itself  all  truly  Human,  and  utters  it  in  such  a  fashion 
that,  after  frankly  manifesting  every  noble  passion,  it  reaches  a  final 
rounding  of  its  nature,  wherein  the  most  feeling  softness  is  wedded 
with  the  most  energetic  force.  The  heroic  tendency  of  this  art  work 
is  the  progress  toward  that  rounding  off"  (Englished  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Ellis).  And  Wagner  explained  on  these  lines  each  movement.  As 
the  second  shows  the  "deeply,  stoutly  suffering  man,"  so  the  scherzo 
reveals  the  "gladly,  blithely  doing  man";  while  the  finale  shows  us 
finally  "the  man  entire,  harmoniously  at  one  with  self,  in  those  emotions 
where  the  Memory  of  Sorrow  becomes  itself  the  shaping-force  of 
noble  Deeds." 

Nor  should  the  "  rededication  "  of  the  "Eroica"  to  Bismarck  by  Hans 
von  Biilow,  cher  unique,  as  Liszt  frequently  called  him,  be  forgotten. 
Biilow  said,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin  (May 
28,  1892):  "Yes,  the  hero  was  the  quintessence  of  the  world  to  Beet- 
hoven. We  cannot  know,  we  cannot  surmise,  what  slumbered  in  his 
soul.  Perhaps  there  slumbered  the  picture  of  the  great  American 
citizen,  George  Washington.  But  he  looked  for  a  hero  of  his  own  time, 
a  European  hero;   and  his  eyes  fell  on  the  great  star  of  Bonaparte." 

And  there  Biilow  might  have  stopped  where  Beethoven  began. 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Josef  Haydn,  in  B-ei,at  major,  Op.  56A. 

Johannes  Brahms 

(Josef  Haydn,  born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna, 
May  31,  1809.  Johannes  Brahms,  born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at 
Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  in  1873  sought  vainly  a  quiet  country  place  for  the  summer. 
He  lodged  for  two  days  in  Gratwein,  Styria,  and  was  driven  away  by 
the  attentions  of  some  "aesthetic  ladies."  He  then  went  to  Tutzing, 
on  Lake  Starnberg,  and  rented  an  attic  room  in  the  Seerose.  The 
night  he  arrived  he  received  a  formal  invitation  to  join  a  band  of  young 
authors,  painters,  and  musicians,  who  met  in  the  inn.  He  left 
the  Seerose  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  fragments  of  the  invitation 
were  found  on  the  floor  of  his  room.  He  then  went  to  Hermann  Levi's 
house  in  Munich,  and  stayed  there  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
In  August  he  attended  the  Schumann  Festival  at  Bonn,  and  it  was  at 
Bonn  that  he  played  with  Clara  Schumann  to  a  few  friends  the  Varia- 
tions on  a  theme  by  Haydn  in  the  version  (Op.  5 6b)  for  two  piano- 
fortes. 

The  statement  that  "he  composed  these  variations  at  Tutzing  in 
the  summer  of  1873"  seems  to  be  unfounded,  unless  he  wrote  them  at 
the  Seerose  in  half  a  night. 

The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  was  at  a  Philharmonic  con- 
cert in  Vienna  on  November  2,  1873.     Otto  Dessoff  was  the  conductor. 


The  Variations  were  applauded  warmly  by  the  large  audience  and  by 
the  professional  critics. 

The  Variations  were  performed  in  Munich  on  December  10,  1873, 
when  Levi  conducted,  and  early  in  February,  1874,  they  were  played 
at  Breslau  (twice),  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  Miinster.  Played  again  in 
Munich,  March  14,  1874,  when  the  composer  conducted  the  work  and 
played  the  pianoforte  part  of  his  Concerto  in  D  minor,  the  music  met 
with  little  favor.  In  spite  of  Levi's  endeavors,  the  public  of  Munich 
cared  not  for  Brahms.  The  first  performance  of  the  Variations  in 
London  was  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  May  24,  1875,  when  W.  G. 
Cusins  was  the  conductor.  Early  in  1876  Brahms  visited  Holland,  and 
conducted  the  Variations  at  Utrecht  (January  22). 

The  work  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoOn,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  strings. 

The  theme  is  taken  from  an  unpublished  collection  of  divertimenti 
for  wind  instruments  by  Haydn,  and  in  the  original  score  it  is  entitled 
"Chorale*  St.  Antoni."  The  divertimento  in  which  this  theme  occurs 
is  in  B-fiat  major,  and  it  was  composed  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  three 
bassoons,  and  a  serpent.  Brahms,  looking  over  Haydn's  manuscripts 
collected  by  C.  F.  Pohl  for  the  biography  which  the  latter  left  unfinished, 
was  struck  by  an  Andante  from  a  Symphony  in  B-flat  major  for  oboes 
and  strings  and  by  this  "Chorale,"  and  he  copied  the  two  pieces. 

This  divertimento  was  composed  by  Haydn  probably  about  1782-84 
and  for  open-air  performance.  It  was  performed  -at  a  concert  in  Lon- 
don in  March,  1908,  and,  as  then  played,  it  consisted  of  an  Introduc- 
tion of  a  lively  nature,  the  "Chorale  Sancti  Antonii,"  a  Minuetto 
and  a  Rondo.'  The  music  critic  of  the  Referee  then  said:  "There 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  Haydn  composed  the  Chorale 
and  why  the  folk-song-like  tune  is  so  named  is  lost  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  past.  The  two  concluding  numbers  are  not  distinctive  except 
by  the  curious  and  buzzing-like  character  of  the  tone-color  produced 
by  the  unusual  combination  of  instruments."  At  this  performance, 
the  first  in  England,  led  by  Sir  Henry  J.  Wood,  a  double-bassoon  was 
substituted  for  the  serpent. 

The  theme  is  announced  by  Brahms  in  plain  harmony  by  wind  in- 
struments over  a  bass  for  violoncellos,  double-basses,  and  double- 
bassoon.  Mr.  Ap thorp  wrote  concerning  the  Variations:  "In  these 
variations  Brahms  has  followed  his  great  predecessors — and  notably 
Beethoven — in  one  characteristic  point.  Beethoven,  as  Haydn  also, 
often  treated  the  form  of  Theme  with  Variations  in  one  sense  some- 
what as  he  did  the  concerto.  With  all  his  seriousness  of  artistic  pur- 
pose, he  plainly  treated  the  concerto  as  a  vehicle  for  the  display  of 
executive  technique  on  the  part  of  the  performer.  Much  in  the  same 
spirit,  he  treated  the  Theme  with  Variations  as  a  vehicle  for  the  dis- 
play of  musical  technique  on  the  part  of  the  composer.  In  many 
of  his  variations  he  made  an  actual  display  of  all  sorts  of  harmonic 
and   contrapuntal   subtleties.     No   doubt   this   element   of   technical 

•It  is  possible  that  this  neuter  form  "Chorale"  for  (cantus)  the  masculine  "Choralis"  is  a  corrupted 
reading.  It  may  be  referred  back  to  "canticum"  or  "libeEum  chorale";  or,  better  yet,  to  the  Middle  Age 
"Choraula"  or  "Corola"  (old  French  "Corole"),  which  was  applied  to  the  performance  on  strings  of  the 
singer  of  dance  tunes,  then  to  the  song  that  was  sung,  and  finally  to  the  song-book  itself.  See  L.  Dieffenbach's 
supplement  to  Du  Cange's  "Glossarium."  In  English  the  form  "chorale"  appears.  Dr.  Murray  says  of  this 
form:  "Apparently  the  'e'  has  been  added  to  indicate  stress  on  the  second  syllable  (cf.  locale,  morale);  it  is 
often  mistaken  to  mean  a  separate  syllable." 


display  was,  after  all,  but  a  side  issue;  but  it  was  very  recognizably 
there  notwithstanding.  We  find  a  very  similar  tendency  evinced 
in  these  variations  by  Brahms.  With  all  their  higher  emotional  and 
poetic  side,  the  element  of  voluntarily  attempted  and  triumphantly 
conquered  difficulty  is  by  no  means  absent.  Like  Beethoven,  he  plainly 
regards  the  form  as  to  a  certain  extent  a  musical  jeu  d' 'esprit,  if  an 
entirely  serious  one."  And  again:  "The  variations  do  not  adhere 
closely  to  the  form  of  the  theme:  as  the  composition  progresses,  they 
even  depart  farther  and  farther  therefrom.  They  successively  present 
a  more  and  more  elaborate  free  contrapuntal  development  and  work- 
ing-out of  the  central  idea  contained  in  the  theme,  the  connection 
between  them  and  the  theme  itself  being  often  more  ideal  then  real." 

It  was  Hans  von  Bulow  who  said  of  Beethoven  taking  themes  for 
variations  from  forgotten  ballets  or  operas,  of  Schumann  accepting  a 
theme  from  Clara  Wieck,  and  of  Brahms  choosing  a  theme  by  Paganini: 
"The  theme  in  these  instances  is  of  little  more  importance  than  that 
of  the  title-page  of  a  book  in  relationship  with  the  text." 

Variation  I.  Poco  piu  andante.  The  violins  enter,  and  their  figure 
is  accompanied  by  one  in  triplet  in  the  violas  and  'cellos.  These  figures 
alternately  change  places.     Wind  instruments  are  added. 

II.  B-flat  minor,  piu  vivace.  Clarinets  and  bassoons  have  a  varia- 
tion of  the  theme,  and  violins  enter  with  an  arpeggio  figure. 

III.  There  is  a  return  to  the  major,  con  moto,  2-4.  The  theme  is 
given  to  the  oboes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons  an  octave  below.  There 
is  an  independent  accompaniment  for  the  lower  strings.  In  the  repe- 
tition the  violins  and  violas  take  the  part  which  the  wind  instruments 
had,  and  the  flutes,  doubled  by  the  bassoons,  have  arpeggio  figures. 

IV.  In  minor,  3-8.  The  melody  is  sung  by  oboe  with  horn;  then  it 
is  strengthened  by  the  flute  with  the  bassoon.  The  violas  and  shortly 
after  the  'cellos  accompany  in  scale  passages.  The  parts  change  place 
in  the  repetition. 

V.  This  variation  is  a  vivace  in  major,  6-8.  The  upper  melody  is 
given  to  flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons,  doubled  through  two  octaves.  In 
the  repetition  the  moving  parts  are  taken  by  the  strings. 

VI.  Vivace,  major,  2-4.  A  new  figure  is  introduced.  During  the 
first  four  measures  the  strings  accompany  with  the  original  theme  in 
harmony,  afterwards  in  arpeggio  and  scale  passages. 

VII.  Grazioso,  major,  6-8.  The  violins  an  octave  above  the  clari- 
nets descend  through  the  scale,  while  the  piccolo  doubled  by  violas 
has  a  fresh  melody. 

VIII.  B-flat  minor,  presto  non  troppo,  3-4.  The  strings  are  muted. 
The  mood  is  pianissimo  throughout.  The  piccolo  enters  with  an  in- 
version of  the  phrase. 

The  Finale  is  in  the  major,  4-4.  It  is  based  throughout  on  a  phrase, 
an  obvious  modification  of  the  original  theme,  which  is  used  at  first 
as  a  ground  bass, — "a  bass  passage  constantly  repeated  and  accom- 
panied each  successive  time  with  a  varied  melody  and  harmony." 
This  obstinate  phrase  is  afterward  used  in  combination  with  other 
figures  in  other  passages  of  the  Finale.  The  original  theme  returns  in 
the  strings  at  the  climax;  the  wood- wind  instruments  accompany  in 
scale  passages,  and  the  brass  fills  up  the  harmony.  The  triangle  is 
now  used  to  the  end.  Later  the  melody  is  played  by  wood  and  brass 
instruments,  and  the  strings  have  a  running  accompaniment. 


Mr.  Max  Kalbeck,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms  ("Johannes  Brahms," 
Berlin,  1909,  Vol.  II.,  Part  II.,  pp.  465-474),  has  much  to  say  about 
these  variations.  He  discusses  the  question  whether  Brahms  was 
moved  to  write  them  by  the  remembrance  of  Anselm  Feuerbach's 
picture,  " The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony";  he  alludes  to  the  other 
Anthony,  the  Saint  of  Padua;  and  he  tries  to  find,  in  each  variation 
something  illustrative  of  Anthony's  temptations  in  the  Egyptian  desert. 
Mr.  Kalbeck  even  goes  so  far  as  to  see  in  the  publication  of  Flaubert's 
"La  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine"  and  that  of  the  variations  in  the 
same  year  an  instance  of  "telepathic  communication  between  two 
productive  intellects."  But  Flaubert  had  meditated  and  also  written 
an  earlier  version  of  his  extraordinary  book  years  before. 


"Don  Juan,"  a  Tone-poem  (after  Nicoiaus  Lenau),  Op.  20. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  n,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

"Don  Juan"  is  known  as  the  first  of  Strauss's  symphonic  or  tone- 
poems,  but  "Macbeth,"  Op.  23,  although  published  later,  was  com- 
posed before  it.  The  first  performance  of  "Don  Juan"  was  at  the 
second  subscription  concert  of  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Orchestra  of 
Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  Signale,  No.  67  (November,  1889), 
stated  that  the  tone-poem  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  "and  was  received  with  great  applause."  (Strauss  was  a 
court  conductor  at  Weimar,  1889-94).  The  first  performance  in  Boston 
was  at  a  Symphony  Concert,  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  October  31,  1891. 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  piccolo) , 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettle- 
drums, triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings.  The  score  is 
dedicated  "To  my  dear  friend,  Ludwig  Thuille,"  a  composer  and 
teacher,  born  at  Bozen  in  1861,  who  was  a  fellow-student  at  Munich. 
Thuille  died  in  1907. 

Extracts  from  Lenau's*  dramatic  poem,  "Don  Juan,"  are  printed 
on  a  fly-leaf  of  the  score.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  defining  the 
characters  here  addressed  by  the  hero.  The  speeches  to  Don  Diego 
are  in  the  first  scene  of  the  poem;  the  speech  to  Marcello,  in  the  last. 

Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Den  Zauberkreis,  den  unermesslich  weiten, 
Von  vielfach  reizend  schonen  Weiblichkeiten 
Mocht'  ich  durchziehn  im  Sturme  des  Genusses, 
Am  Mund  der  Letzten  sterben  eines  Kusses. 
O  Preund,  durch  alle  Raume  mocht'  ich  fliegen, 
Wo  eine  Schonheit  bluht,  hinknien  vor  Jede, 
Und,  war's  auch  nur  fur  Augenblicke,  siegen. 


*Nicolaus  Lenau,  whose  true  name  was  Nicolaus  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hun- 
gary, August  13,  1802.  He  studied  law  and  medicine  at  Vienna,  but  practised  neither.  In  1832  he  visited 
the  United  States.  In  October,  1844,  he  went  mad,  and  his  love  for  Sophie  von  Lowenthal  had  much  to  do 
with  the  wretched  mental  condition  of  his  later" years.  He  died  at  Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  August  22,  1850. 
He  himself  called  "Don  Juan"  his  strongest  work. 
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„  Don  Juan  (zu  Diego). 

Ich  fliehe  Uberdruss  und  Lustermattung, 

Erhalte  frisch  im  Dienste  mich  des  Schonen, 

Die  Einzle  krankend,  schwarm'  ich  fur  die  Gattung 

Der  Odem  einer  Frau,  heut  Friihlingsduft, 

Driickt  morgen  mich  vielleicht  wie  Kerkerluf  t. 

Wenn  wechselnd  ich  mit  meiner  Liebe  wandre 

Im  weiten  Kreis  der  schonen  Frauen, 

1st  meine  Lieb'  an  jeder  eine  andre; 

Nicht  aus  Ruinen  will  ich  Tempel  vauen. 

Ja,  Leidenschaft  ist  immer  nur  die  neue; 

Sie  lasst  sich  nicht  von  der  zu  jener  bringen, 

Sie  kann  nur  sterben  hier,  dort  neu  entspringen, 

Und  kennt  sie  sich,  so  weiss  sie  nichts  von  Reue. 

Wie  jede  Schonheit  einzig  in  der  Welt, 

So  ist  es  auch  die  Lieb',  der  sie  gefallt. 

Hinaus  und  fort  nach  immer  neuen  Siegen, 

So  lang  der  Jugend  Feuerpulse  fliegen ! 

Don  Juan  (zu  Mar  cello). 

Es  war  ein  schoner  Sturm,  der  mich  getrieben, 
Er  hat  vertobt,  und  Stille  ist  geblieben. 
Scheintot  ist  alles  Wunschen,  alles  Hoffen; 
Vielleicht  ein  Blitz  aus  Hoh'n,  die  ich  verachtet, 
Hat  totlich  meine  Liebeskraft  getroffen, 
Und  plotzlich  ward  die  Welt  mir  wiist,  umnachtet ; 
Vielleicht  auch  nicht;  der  Brennstoff  ist  verzehrt, 
Und  kalt  und  dunkel  ward  es  auf  dem  Herd. 

These  lines  have  been  Englished  by  John  P.  Jackson  :* — 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego,  his  brother). 

0  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  gloried  woman, — loveliness  supernal ! 
Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 
Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss ! 
■  Through  every  realm,  O  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 
Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 
And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight ! 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego). 

1  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 
Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 
Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring: 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring. 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 

No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded; 

A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 

Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 

Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 

Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction; 

It  cannot  but  there  expire — here  resurrection; 

And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue! 

Each  beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique: 

So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek! 

So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 

Out  to  the  chase !     To  victories  new  aspire ! 

•John  P.  Jackson,  journalist,  died  at  Paris,  December  i,  1897,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  He  was  or  many 
years  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Wagner  at  a  time  when  the  music  of 
that  composer  was  not  fashionable,  and  he  Englished  some  of  Wagner's  librettos. 
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Don  Juan  {to  Mar  cello,  Ms  friend). 

It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me: 
Now  it  is  o'er;  and  calm  all  round,  above  me; 
Sheer  dead  is  every  wish;   all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 
'Twas  p'r'aps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 
And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 
And  yet  p'r'aps  not!     Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 

There  are  two  ways  of  considering  this  tone-poem:  to  say  that  it  is 
a  fantasia,  free  in  form  and  development,  and  that  the  quotations  from 
the  poem  are  enough  to  show  the  mood  and  the  purposes  of  the  com- 
poser; or  to  discuss  the  character  of  Lenau's  hero,  and  then  follow 
foreign  commentators  who  give  significance  to  every  melodic  phrase  and 
find  deep,  esoteric  meaning  in  every  modulation.  No  doubt  Strauss 
himself  would  be  content  with  the  verses  of  Lenau  and  his  own  music, 
for  he  is  a  man  not  without  humor,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  slyly  smiled  at  his  prying  or  pontifical  interpreters. 

Strauss  has  particularized  his  hero  among  the  many  that  bear  the 
name  of  Don  Juan,  from  the  old  drama  of  Gabriel  Tellez,  the  cloistered 
monk  who  wrote,  under  the  name  of  "Tirso  de  Molina,"  "El  Burlador 
de  Sevilla  y  el  Convidado  de  Piedra"  (first  printed  in  1634),  to  "Juan 
de  Manara,"  drama  in  four  acts  by  Edmond  Harau court,  with  inci- 
dental music  by  Paul  Vidal  (Odeon,  Paris,  March  8,  1848).  Strauss's 
hero  is  specifically  the  Don  Juan  of  Lenau,  not  the  rakehelly  hero  of 
legend  and  so  many  plays,  who  at  the  last  is  undone  by  the  Statue 
whom  he  had  invited  to  supper. 

Lenau  wrote  his  poem  in  1844.  It  is  said  that  his  third  revision  was 
made  in  August  and  September  of  that  year  at  Vienna  and  Stuttgart. 
After  September  he  wrote  no  more,  for  he  went  mad,  and  he  was  mad 
until  he  died  in  1850.  The  poem,  "  Eitel  nichts,"  dictated  in  the  asylum 
at  Winnenthal,  was  intended  originally  for  "Don  Juan."  " Don  Juan" 
is  of  a  somewhat  fragmentary  nature.  The  quotations  made  by  Strauss 
paint  well  the  hero's  character. 

L.  A.  Frankl,  the  biographer  of  the  morbid  poet,  says  that  Lenau 
once  spoke  as  follows  concerning  his  purpose  in  this  dramatic  poem: 
"Goethe's  great  poem  has  not  hurt  me  in  the  matter  of  'Eaust,'  and 
Byron's  'Don  Juan'  will  here  do  me  no  harm.  Each  poet,  as  every 
human  being,  is  an  individual  'ego.'  My  Don  Juan  is  no  hot-blooded 
man  eternally  pursuing  women.  It  is  the  longing  in  him  to  find  a 
woman  who  is  to  him  incarnate  womanhood,  and  to  enjoy,  in  the  one, 
all  the  women  on  earth,  whom  he  cannot  as  individuals  possess.  Be- 
cause he  does  not  find  her,  although  he  reels  from  one  to  another,  at 
last  Disgust  seizes  hold  of  him,  and  this  Disgust  is  the  Devil  that 
fetches  him."  * 

Now  Strauss  himself  was  not  given  a  clue  to  any  page  of  his  score. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  Mr.  William  Mauke  does  not  hesitate  to  entitle 
certain  sections:  "The  Eirst  Victim,  'Zerlinchen'";  "The  Countess"; 
"Anna."  Why  "Zerlinchen"?  There  is  no  Zerlina  in  the  poem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  the  coquettish  peasant  girl.  Lenau's  hero  is 
a  man  who  seeks  the  sensual  ideal.     He  is  constantly  disappointed. 

•See  the  remarkable  study,  "Le  Don  Juanisme,"  by  Armand  Hayem  (Paris,  1886),  which  should  be 
read  in  connection  with  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "Du  Dandysme  et  de  Georges  Brummell."  Mr.  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  Don  Juan  in  "  Man  and  Superman  "  has  much  to  say  about  his  character  and  aims. 
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He  is  repeatedly  disgusted  with  himself,  men  and  women,  and  the  world; 
and  when  at  last  he  fights  a  duel  with  Don  Pedro,  the  avenging  son  of 
the  Grand  Commander,  he  throws  away  his  sword  and  lets  his  adver- 
sary kill  him. 

"Mem  Todfeind  ist  in  meine  Faust  gegeben; 
Doch  dies  auch  langweilt,  wie  das  ganze  Leben." 

("My  deadly  foe  is  in  my  power;  but  this,  too,  bores  me,  as  does  life  itself.") 

The  first  theme,  E  major,  Allegro  molto  con  brio,  2-2,  is  a  theme  of 
passionate,  glowing  longing;  and  a  second  theme  follows  immediately, 
which  some  take  to  be  significant  of  the  object  of  this  longing.  The 
third  theme,  typical  of  the  hero's  gallant  and  brilliant  appearance, 
proud  and  knight-like,  is  added;  and  this  third  theme  is  entitled  by 
Mr.  Mauke  "the  Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  1."  These  three 
themes  are  contrapuntally  bound  together,  until  there  is,  as  it  were, 
a  signal  given  (horns  and  then  wood-wind) .  The  first  of  the  fair  appa- 
ritions appears, — the  "Zerlinchen"  of  the  Mr.  Mauke.  The  conquest 
is  easy,  and  the  theme  of  Longing  is  jubilant;  but  it  is  followed  by  the 
chromatic  theme  of  "Disgust"  (clarinets  and  bassoons),  and  this  is 
heard  in  union  with  the  second  of  the  three  themes  in  miniature  (harp) . 
The  next  period — "Disgust"  and  again  "Longing" — is  built  on  the 
significant  themes,  until  at  the  conclusion  (fortissimo)  the  theme 
"  Longing "  is  heard  from  the  deep-stringed  instruments  (rapidamente). 

And  now  it  is  the  Countess  that  appears, — "the  Countess , 

widow;  she  lives  at  a  villa,  an  hour  from  Seville"  (Glockenspiel,  harp, 
violin  solo).  Here  follows  an  intimate,  passionate  love  scene.  The 
melody  of  clarinet  and  horn  is  repeated,  re-enforced  by  violin  and 
'cellos.  There  is  canonical  imitation  in  the  second  violins,  and  after- 
ward viola,  violin,  and  oboes.  At  last  passion  ends  with  the  crash  of 
a  powerful  chord  in  E  minor.  There  is  a  faint  echo  of  the  Countess 
theme;  the  'cellos  play  (senza  espressione)  the  theme  of  "Longing." 
Soon  enters  a  "molto  vivace,"  and  the  Cavalier  theme  is  heard  slightly 
changed.  Don  Juan  finds  another  victim,  and  here  comes  the  episode 
of  longest  duration.  Mr.  Mauke  promptly  identifies  the  woman.  She 
is  "Anna." 

This  musical  episode  is  supposed  to  interpret  the  hero's  monologue. 
Dr.  Reimann  thinks  it  would  be  better  to  entitle  it  "Princess  Isabella 
and  Don  Juan,"  a  scene  that  in  Lenau's  poem  answers  to  the  Donna 
Anna  scene  in  the  Da  Ponte-Mozart  opera.*  Here  the  hero  deplores 
his  past  life.  Would  that  he  were  worthy  to  woo  her!  Anna  knows 
his  evil  fame,  but  struggles  vainly  against  his  fascination.  The  episode 
begins  in  G  minor  (violas  and  'cellos).  "The  silence  of  night,  anxious 
expectancy,  sighs  of  longing" ;  then  with  the  entrance  of  G  major  (oboe 
solo)  "love's  bliss  and  happiness  without  end."  The  love  song  of 
the  oboe  is  twice  repeated,  and  it  is  accompanied  in  the  'cellos  by  the 
theme  in  the  preceding  passage  in  minor.  The  clarinet  sings  the  song, 
but  Don  Juan  is  already  restless.  The  theme  of  "Disgust"  is  heard, 
and  he  rushes  from  Anna.  The  "Individual  Don  Juan  theme,  No.  2," 
is  heard  from  the  four  horns, — "Away!  away  to  ever-new  victories." 

Till  the  end  the  mood  grows  wilder  and  wilder.  There  is  no  longer 
time  for  regret,  and  soon  there  will  be  no  time  for  longing.     It  is  the 

•  It  is  only  fair  to  Dr.  Reimann  to  say  that  he  does  not  take  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  too  seriously. 
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Carnival,  and  Don  Juan  drinks  deep  of  wine  and  love.  His  two  themes 
and  the  themes  of  "Disgust"  and  the  "Carnival"  are  in  wild  chro- 
matic progressions.  The  Glockenspiel  parodies  his  second  "Individual 
Theme,"  which  was  only  a  moment  ago  so  energetically  proclaimed  by 
the  horns.  Surrounded  by  women,  overcome  by  wine,  he  rages  in 
passion,  and  at  last  falls  unconscious.  Organ-point.  Gradually  he 
comes  to  his  senses.  The  themes  of  the  apparitions,  rhythmically 
disguised  as  in  fantastic  dress,  pass  like  sleep -chasings  through  his 
brain,  and  then  there  is  the  motive  of  "Disgust."  Some  find  in  the 
next  episode  the  thought  of  the  cemetery  with  Don  Juan's  reflections 
and  his  invitation  to  the  Statue.  Here  the  jaded  man  finds  solace  in 
bitter  reflection.  At  the  feast  surrounded  by  gay  company,  there  is 
a  faint  awakening  of  longing,  but  he  exclaims: — 

"The  fire  of  my  blood  has  now  burned  out." 

Then  comes  the  duel  with  the  death-scene.  The  theme  of  "Disgust" 
now  dominates.  There  is  a  tremendous  orchestral  crash;  there  is  long 
and  eloquent  silence.  A  pianissimo  chord  in  A  minor  is  cut  into  by 
a  piercing  trumpet  F,  and  then  there  is  a  last  sigh,  a  mourning  dis- 
sonance and  resolution  (trombones)  to  E  minor. 

"Exhausted  is  the  fuel, 
And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel." 


Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

(Born  at  Eutin,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at 
London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Euryanthe,"  grand  heroic-romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book 
founded  by  Helimina  von  Chezy  on  an  old  French  tale  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  "Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse 
Euryant  de  Savoye,  sa  mie," — a  tale  used  by  Boccaccio  ("Decam- 
eron," second  day,  ninth  novel)  and  Shakespeare  ("Cymbeline"), — 
music  by  vori  Weber,  was  produced  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Court  opera 
theatre,  Vienna.  October  25,  1823.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Euryanthe, 
Henriette  Sontag;  Eglantine,  Therese  Gruenbaum  (born  Mueller); 
Bertha,  Miss  Teimer ;  Adolar,  Haizinger;  Rudolph,  Rauscher;  Lysiart, 
Forti;  King  Ludwig,  Seipelt.     The  composer  conducted. 

The  opera  was  completed  without  the  overture  on  August  29,  1823. 
Weber  began  to  compose  the  overture  on  September  1,  1823,  and 
completed  it  at  Vienna  on  October  19  of  that  year.  He  scored  the 
overture  at  Vienna,  October  16-19,  1^t23- 

Weber  wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  after  the  first  performance:  "My 
reception,  when  I  appeared  in  the  orchestra,  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  brilliant  that  one  could  imagine.  There  was  no  end  to  it.  At 
last  I  gave  the  signal  for  the  beginning.  Stillness  of  death.  The  over- 
ture was  applauded  madly;  there  was  a  demand  for  a  repetition;  but 
I  went  ahead,  so  that  the  performance  might  not  be  too  long  drawn  out." 

But  Max  Maria  von  Weber,  in  the  life  of  his  father,  gives  a  somewhat 
different  account.  A  grotesque  incident  occurred  immediately  before 
the  performance.     There  was  a  tumult  in  the  parterre  of  the  opera- 
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house.  There  was  laughing,  screaming,  cursing.  A  fat,  carelessly 
dressed  woman,  with  a  crushed  hat  and  a  shawl  hanging  from  her 
shoulders,  was  going  from  seat  to  seat,  screaming  out:  "Make  room 
for  me !  I  am  the  poetess,  I  am  the  poetess ! "  It  was  Mme.  von  Chezy, 
who  had  forgotten  to  bring  her  ticket  and  was  thus  heroically  attempt- 
ing to  find  her  seat.  The  laughter  turned  into  applause  when  Weber 
appeared  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  applause  continued  until  the  signal 
for  beginning  was  given. 

"The  performance  of  the  overture,"  says  Max  von  Weber,  '"was  not 
worthy  of  the  usually. excellent  orchestra;  indeed,  it  was  far  inferior  to 
that  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  Perhaps  the  players  were  too  anxious  to 
do  well,  or,  and  this  is  more  probable,  perhaps  the  fault  was  in  the  lack 
of  sufficient  rehearsal.  The  ensemble  was  faulty,-  in  some  places  the 
violins  actually  played  false, — and,  although  a  repetition  was  demanded 
by  some,  the  impression  made  by  the  poetic  composition  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  that  made  later  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  in  Leipsic."  Yet  Max  von  Weber  says  later  that  Count  Briihl 
wrote  the  composer,  January  18,  1824,  that  the  overture  played  for  the 
first  time  in  Berlin  in  a  concert  led  by  E.  L.  Seidel  hardly  made  any 
impression  at  all.  To  this  Weber  answered,  January  23:  "That  the 
overture  failed  is  naturally  very  unpleasant  for  me.  It  must  have  been 
wholly  misplayed,  which  I  am  led  to  believe  from  the  iemarks  about 
its  difficulty.  The  Vienna  orchestra,  which  is  in  no  way  as  good  as 
that  of  Berlin,  performed  it  prima  vista  without  any  jai  to  my  satis- 
faction and,  as  it  seemed,  with  effect." 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  begins  E-flat,  Allegro  marcato,  con  molto  fuoco,  4-4, 
though  the  half -note  is  the  metronomic  standard  indicated  by  Weber. 
After  eight  measures  of  an  impetuous  and  brilliant  exordium  the  first 
theme  is  announced  by  wind  instruments  in  full  harmony ;  and  it  is 
derived  from  Adolar's  phrase:  "Ich  bau'  auf  Gott  und  meine  Eury- 
anth' "  (act  i.,  No.  4).  The  original  tonality  is  preserved.  This  theme 
is  developed  brilliantly  until,  after  a  crashing  chord,  B-flat,  of  full 
orchestra  and  vigorous  drum-beats,  a  transitional  phrase  for  'cellos 
leads  to  the  second  theme;  which  is  of  a  tender  nature.  Sung  by  the 
first  violins  over  sustained  harmony  in  the  other  strings,  this  theme 
is  associated  in  the  opera  with  the  words,  "O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass'  ich 
kaum!"  from  Adolar's  air,  "Wehen  mir  Luf te  Ruh'"  (act  ii.,  No.  12). 
The  measures  of  the  exordium  return,  there  is  a  strong  climax,  and  then 
after  a  long  organ -point  there  is  silence. 

The  succeeding  short  largo,  charged  with  mystery,  refers  to  Eglan- 
tine's vision  of  Emma's  ghost  and  to  the  fatal  ring ;  and  hereby  hangs 
a  tale.  Eglantine  has  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Nevers  and  won 
the  affection  of  Euryanthe,  who  tells  her  one  day  the  tragic  story  of 
Emma  and  Udo,  her  betrothed.  For  the  ghost  of  Emma,  sister  of 
Adolar,  had  appeared  to  Euryanthe  and  told  her  that  Udo  had  loved 
her  faithfully.  He  fell  in  a  battle,  and,  as  life  was  to  her  then  worthless, 
she  took  poison  from  a  ring,  and  was  thereby  separated  from  Udo; 
and,  wretched  ghost,  she  was  doomed  to  wander  by  night  until  the  ring 
of  poison  should  be  wet  with  the  tears  shed  by  an  innocent  maiden  in 
her  time  of  danger  and  extreme  need  (act.  i.,  No.  6).  Eglantine  steals 
the  ring  from  the  sepulchre  and  gives  it  to  Lysiart,  who  shows  it  to 
the  court,  and  swears  that  Euryanthe  gave  it  to  him  and  is  false  to 
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Adolar.  The  music  is  also  heard  in  part  in  act  iii.  (No.  23),  where 
Eglantine,  about  to  marry  Lysiart,  sees  in  the  madness  of  sudden 
remorse  the  ghost  of  Emma,  and  soon  after  reveals  the  treachery. 

In  "Euryanthe,"  as  in  the  old  story  of  Gerard  de  Nevers,  in  the  tale 
told  by  Boccaccio,  and  in  "  Cymbeline,"  a  wager  is  made  over  a  woman's 
chastity,  and  in  each  story  the  boasting  lover  or  husband  is  easily 
persuaded  to  jealousy  and  revenge  by  the  villain  bragging,  in  his  turn, 
of  favors  granted  to  him. 

In  Boccaccio's  story,  Ambrose  of  Piacenza  bribes  a  poor  woman  who 
frequents  the  house  of  Bernard  Lomellin's  wife  to  bring  it  about  that  a 
chest  in  which  he  hides  himself  is  taken  into  the  wife's  bedchambei  to 
be  left  for  some  days  "for  the  greater  security,  as  if  the  good  woman 
was  going  abroad."  At  night  he  comes  out  of  the  chest,  observes  the 
pictures  and  everything  remarkable  in  the  room,  for  a  light  is  burning, 
sees  the  wife  and  a  little  girl  fast  asleep,  notices  a  mole  on  the  wife's 
left  breast,  takes  a  purse,  a  gown,  a  ring,  and  a  girdle,  returns  to  the 
chest,  and  at  the  end  of  two  days  is  carried  out  in  it.  He  goes  back  to 
Paris,  summons  the  merchants  who  were  present  when  the  wager  was 
laid,  describes  the  bedchamber,  and  finally  convinces  the  husband  by 
telling  him  of  the  mole. 

So  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  Iachimo,  looking  at  Imogen  asleep, 
sees  "on  her  left  breast  a  mole  cinque-spotted." 

In  "Gerard  de  Nevers"  the  villain  Lysiart  goes  as  a  pilgrim  to  the 
castle  where  Euryanthe  lives.  He  makes  love  to  her  and  is  spurned. 
He  then  gains  the  help  of  an  old  woman  attendant.,  Euryanthe  never 
allows  her  to  undress  her  wholly.  Asked  by  her  attendant  the  reason 
of  this,  Euryanthe  tells  her  that  she  has  a  mole  in  the  form  of  a  violet 
under  her  left  breast  and  she  has  promised  Gerhard — the  Adolar  of  the 
opera — that  no  one  should  ever  know  of  it.  The  old  woman  sees  her 
way.  She  prepares  a  bath  for  Euryanthe  after  she  has  bored  a  hole  in 
the  door,  and  she  stations  Lysiart  without. 

This  scene  would  hardly  do  for  the  operatic  stage,  and  therefore  Mme. 
von  Chezy  invented  the  melodramatic  business  of  Emma's  sepulchre, 
but  in  her  first  scenario  the  thing  that  convinced  the  lover  of  Euryanthe's 
unfaithfulness  was  a  blood-stained  dagger,  not  a  ring.  The  first  sce- 
nario was  a  mass  of  absurdities,  and  von  Weber  with  all  his  changes 
did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  dramatic  and  engrossing  libretto. 

Weber  wished  the  curtain  to  rise  at  this  episode  in  the  overture,  that 
there  might  be  a  "pantomimic  prologue":  "Stage.  The  interior  of 
Emma's  tomb;  a  statue  of  her  kneeling  near  her  coffin,  over  which  is 
a  canopy  in  the  style  of  the  twelfth  century;  Euryanthe  praying  by 
the  coffin;  Emma's  ghost  as  a  suppliant  glides  by;  Eglantine  as  an 
eavesdropper."  There  was  talk  also  of  a  scene  just  before  the  close 
of  the  opera  in  which  the  ghosts  of  the  united  Emma  and  Udo  should 
appear.  Neither  the  stage  manager  nor  the  eccentric  poet  was  willing 
to  introduce  such  "sensational  effects"  in  a  serious  opera.  Yet  the 
experiment  was  tried,  and  it  is  said  with  success,  at  Berlin  in  the  Thirties 
and  at  Dessau. 

Jules  Benedict  declared  that  the  Largo  episode  was  not  intended 
by  Weber  for  the  overture;  that  the  overture  was  originally  only  a 
fiery  allegro  without  a  contrast  in  tempo,  an  overture  after  the  manner 
of  Weber's  "Beherrscher  der  Geister,"  also  known  as  overture  "zu 
Rubezahl"  (181 1).     But  the  old  orchestral  parts  at  Vienna  show  no 
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such  change,  neither  does  the  original  sketch.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  point  whether  the  Largo  was  inserted  just  before  the  dress  rehearsal 
and  only  for  the  sake  of  the  "pantomimic  prologue"  see  F.  W.  J  alms's 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber,"  pp.  365,  366  (Berlin,  1871). 

Eight  violins,  muted,  play  sustained  and  unearthly  harmonies  pian- 
issimo, and  violas  soon  enter  beneath  them  with  a  subdued  tremolo.* 

Violoncellos  and  basses,  tempo  primo,  assai  moderato,  begin  softly  an 
inversion  of  the  first  theme  of  the  wind  instruments  in  the  first  part 
of  the  overture.  This  fugato  constitutes  the  free  fantasia.  There 
is  a  return  to  the  exordium,  tempo  primo,  at  first  in  C  major,  then  in 
E-flat.  The  second  theme  reappears  fortissimo,  and  there  is  a  jubilant 
coda. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums, 
and  strings.  The  opera  is  dedicated  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria. 

*  * 

A  life  of  von  Weber  by  Georges  Servieres,  a  volume  in  the  series 
"Les  Musiciens  Celebres,"  was  published  at  Paris  in  1907  by  Librairie 
Renouard,  Henri  Laurens,  Editeur.  Servieres,  after  speaking  of 
Mme.  von  Chezy's  foolish  libretto,  says:  "In  spite  of  the  corrections 
and  the  revisions  which  the  composer  demanded,  the  piece  was  still 
absurd,  and  it  is  surprising  that  Mme^  von  Weber,  who  showed  such 
intelligence  in  pointing  out  to  her  husband  the  scenes  to  be  discarded  in 
the  libretto  of  'Der  Freischutz,'  did  not  dissuade  him  from  the  choice 
of  this  foolish  poem." 

Servieres  says,  of  the  overture:  "It  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
of  Weber's  symphonic  works.  Brilliance,  conciseness,  contrasts  of 
orchestral  color,  dramatic  accent  and  fiery  passion, — all  the  qualities 
of  Weber's  nature  are  here  marked  in  the  highest  degree,  and  yet,  aside 
from  the  chivalric  theme  in  triplets  of  the  first  eight  measures  and  the 
fugato  in  the  strings  which  follows  the  mysterious  largo,  it  is  formed  only 
from  themes  of  the  score.  At  first  the  virile  accents  of  Adolar  express- 
ing his  faith  in  Euryanthe,  in  the  rhythm  of  a  warlike  march,  then  as  an 
idea  to  be  sung,  the  melodious  allegro  of  his  air,  'O  Seligkeit!'  all 
emotional  in  its  tenderness.  The  three  themes  are  then  blended,  inter- 
laced, until  a  call  repeated  on  a  pedal-point  of  the  dominant,  with 
traversing  and  dissonant  chords,  prepares  the  modulation  in  B  major 
and  the  vaporous  theme  of  Emma's  apparition.  There  is  nothing  more 
delicious,  both  in  harmony  and  in  orchestration,  than  the  fifteen 
measures  of  this  largo.  The  compact  development  established  by  von 
Weber  on  a  two-voiced  fugato  represents  the  sombre  weavings  of  the 
criminal  couple,  Lysiart  and  Eglantine.  The  crescendo  leads  to  a  tutti 
in  which  the  chivalric  theme  seems,  like  a  flashing  sword,  to  cut  asunder 
the  fatal  intrigue;  then,  with  a  leap  from  C  major  to  E-flat,  it  brings 
back,  with  the  tonality  of  the  overture,  the  themes  of  confidence  and 
love  which  have  been  previously  heard." 

*  Wagner  transcribed  this  passage  for  brass  instruments  in  the  funeral  march  he  wrote  for  the  arrival  of 
Weber's  body  from  London  at  Dresden  (performed  at  Dresden,  December  14,  1844).  Muffled  snare-drums 
gave  the  tremolo  of  the  violas.  The  motives  of  this  funeral  music  were  from  "Euryanthe,"  and  were  scored 
for  eighty  wind  instruments  and  twenty  drums.  The  song  for  male  voices,  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  words  and 
music  by  Wagner,  was  sung  December  14,  1844.  For  an  interesting  account  of  this  composition  see  "Richard 
Wagner's  Webertrauermarsch,"  by  Mr.  Kurt  Mey,  of  Dresden,  published  in  part  12  of  Die  Musik  (March, 
1907).  An  orchestral  transcription  of  "At  Weber's  Grave,"  made  by  Mr.  Frederick  A_.  Stock  for  wind  instru- 
ments, harp,  and  kettledrums,  was  played  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  January  6,  1906 , 
in  memory  of  Theodore  Thomas  (who  died  January  4,  1905). 
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Overture,  "Sha-caim  and  Prosperous  Voyage,"  Op.  27. 

FElvIX   MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOIvDY 
(Born  at  Hamburg  on  February  3,  1809;  died  at  Eeipsic  on  November  4,  1847.) 

Two  little  poems  by  Goethe,  "  Meeres  Stille"  and  "  Gliickliche  Fahrt," 
first  published  in  Schiller's  Musenalmanach  for  1796,  suggested  music 
to  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schubert.     The  poems  are  as  follows : — 

MEERES  STIELE. 

Tiefe  Stille  herrscht  im  Wasser, 

Ohne  Regung  ruht  das  Meer, 
Und  bekummert  sieht  der  Schiffer 

Glatte  Flache  rings  umher. 

Keine  Luft  von  keiner  Seite! 

Todesstille  f iirchterlich ! 
In  der  ungeheuern  Weite 

Reget  keine  Welle  sich. 

A  profound  stillness  rules  in  the  water;  the  ocean  rests  motionless;  and  the  anxious 
mariner  looks  on  a  smooth  sea  round  about  him.  No  breeze  in  any  quarter !  Fear- 
ful quiet  of  death!     Over  the  monstrous  waste  no  billow  stirs. 

GLUCKEICHE  FAHRT. 

Die  Nebel  zerreissen, 
Der  Himmel  ist  helle, 
Und  iEolus  loset 
Das  angstliche  Band. 
Es  sauseln  die  Winde, 
Es  ruhrt  sich  der  Schiffer. 
Geschwinde!     Geschwinde! 
Es  theilt  sich  die  Welle, 
Es  naht  sich  die  Feme ; 
Schon  seh'  ich  das  Land! 

The  fog  has  lifted,  the  sky  is  clear,  and  the  Wind-god  looses  the  hesitant  band. 
The  winds  sough,  the  mariner  looks  alive.  Haste!  Haste!  The  billows  divide,  the 
far-off  grows  near;   already  I  see  the  land! 

Beethoven's  " Meeresstille  und  gliickliche  Fahrt,"  for  four-part 
chorus  and  orchestra,  Op.  112,  was  composed  in  18 15,  performed  at 
Vienna  on  December  25,  18 15,  and  published  in  1822.  Schubert's 
song,  "Meeresstille,"  was  composed  on  June  21,  18 15. 

The  translation,  "Calm  Sea  and  Happy  Voyage,"  does  not  convey 
exactly  the  meaning  of  the  original  German.  As  Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson 
says  in  his  "History  of  German  Song":  "One  of  the  strangest  mis- 
nomers in  all  music  has  occurred  with  Mendelssohn's  overture  on  the 
above  subject.  The  English  have  translated  it,  '  A  Calm  Sea  and  Pros- 
perous Voyage,'  which  leaves  each  auditor  under  the  impression  that 


a  thoroughly  joyous  picture  is  being  presented,  while  the  words,  'Be- 
calmed at  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage,'  would  present  the  tremendous 
contrast  as  the  poet  intended  it." 

Mendelssohn  composed  the  music  of  the  overture  at  Berlin  in  the 
summer  of  1828.  His  sister  Fanny,  in  a  letter  to  Klingemann,  dated 
June  18  of  that  year,  wrote:  "Felix  is  writing  a  great  instrumental 
piece,  'Meeres  Stille  und  gluckliche  Fahrt'  after  Goethe.  It  will  be 
very  worthy  of  him.  He  did  not  wish  to  make  an  overture  with  intro- 
duction, and  has  kept  the  whole  in  two  contrasting  pictures."  Men- 
delssohn first  saw  the  ocean  in  1824  at  Doberan  on  the  Baltic.  He 
wrote  to  his  sister:  "Sometimes  it  lies  as  smooth  as  a  mirror,  with- 
out waves,  breakers,  or  noise;  sometimes  it  is  so  wild  and  furious  that 
I  dare  not  go  in."  When  he  went  to  London  the  next  year,  the  voyage 
was  long  and  stormy.  He  wrote  home:  "I  passed  from  one  swoon 
to  another,  merely  out  of  vexation  at  myself  and  everything  on  board 
the  steamer,  bitterly  hating  England  and  especially  my  'Calm  Sea' 
overture."  * 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  was  a  private  one  at  Berlin, 
September  7,  1828,  in  the  family  dwelling-house.  Mendelssohn  con- 
ducted from  manuscript.  The  overture  was  performed  on  December  1, 
1832,  at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin,  at  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Orchestra-Widows'  Fund,  and  Mendelssohn  again  conducted  from 
manuscript. 

In  1834,  from  February  to  April,  the  composer  rewrote  the  over- 
ture. He  told  Devrient  by  letter  that  he  was  about  to  change  the  whole 
allegro,  and  in  May  he  wrote  to  Klingemann  that  the  piece  was  then 
a  wholly  different  one.  The  first  performance  of  the  revised  version 
was  a  subscription  concert  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipsic,  October  4, 
1835,  when  Mendelssohn  conducted. 

The  score  was  published  in  April,  1835,  and  the  orchestral  parts  in 
July  of  the  same  year. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  two  horns,  three  trum- 
pets, one  serpent  (replaced  as  a  rule  by  a  bass  tuba),  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

The  introduction,  Adagio,  D  major,  4-4,  based  mainly  on  a  theme 

*  Thackeray  described  in  "A  Night's  Pleasure"  a  singer  whom  he  heard  at  the  Cave  of  Harmony:  "Mr. 
Hoff,  a  gentleman  whom  I  remember  to  have  seen  exceedingly  unwell  on  board  a  Gravesend  steamer,  began 
the  following  terrific  ballad: — 

"THE  RED   FLAG." 

"Where  the  quivering  lightning  flings 

His  arrows  from  out  the  clouds, 
And  the  howling  tempest  sings, 

And  whistles  among  the  shrouds, 
'Tis  pleasant,  'tis  pleasant  to  ride 

Along  the  foaming  brine — 
Wilt  be  the  Rover's  bride? 

Wilt  follow  him,  lady  mine? 
Hurrah! 

For  the  bonny,  bonny  brine!"  etc.  • 


which  appears  later  in  the  main  body  of  the  work,  is  a  tone  painting 
of  a  dead  calm  at  sea.  It  ends  with  flute-calls,  which  have  been  vari- 
ously interpreted  by  painstaking  commentators.  Reissmann  calls  the 
passage  "the  boatswain's  whistle  metamorphosed."  "Are  these  calls 
'whistling  for  the  wind,'  the  cry  of  some  solitary  sea-bird,  or  merely 
an  eloquent  expression  of  dead  silence  and  solitude?" 

The  other  tone  picture  is  the  voyage  in  a  fair  breeze,  Molto  allegro 
vivace,  D  major,  2-2,  with  a  short  coda,  Allegro  maestoso,  D  major, 
4-4,  representing  the  coming  into  port,  dropping  anchor,  and  the  salutes 
from  ship  and  shore.  A  breeze  springs  up.  Lively  passage-work 
leads  up  to  a  climax,  after  which  the  first  theme  is  given  piano  to  wind 
instruments  accompanied  by  strings,  piz.  The  opening  figure  of  the 
introduction  is  recognizable  in  the  second  portion  of  this  theme.  '  More 
passage-work  leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  theme  by  the  full  orchestra 
fortissimo.  A  subsidiary  theme,  A  major,  is  treated  in  imitation  by 
the  first  violins  and  the  basses.  A  series  of  trills  leads  to  the  entrance 
of  the  second  theme,  A  major,  in  the  violoncellos,  later  in  the  wood- 
wind, and  this  theme  is  a  modification  of  the  initial  figure  of  the  intro- 
duction. There  are  loud  calls  of  horns  and  trumpets  with  drum-beats. 
The  subsidiary  and  the  second  theme  are  much  used  in  the  free  fantasia. 
The  third  section  is  abbreviated,  and  the  second  theme  is  dropped 
overboard.  The  coda  is  given  over  to  the  salutes,  and  the  last  three 
measures  are  supposed  to  depict  the  vessel  coming  up  to  the  wharf. 


Symphony  in  G  major,  "The  Surprise"  (B.  &  H.  No.  6). 

Josef  Haydn 

(Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;   died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809.) 

This  symphony,-  known  as  "The  Surprise"  and  in  Germany*  as  the 
symphony  "with  the  drum-stroke,"  is  the  third  of  the  twelve  Salomon 
symphonies  as  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  appearance  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  (London).  It  is  numbered  42  in  Sieber's 
edition;  36  in  the  Conservatory  of  Paris  Library;  6  in  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel's  edition;  3  in  Bote  and  Bock's;  140  in  Wotquenne's  Cata- 
logue; 4  in  Peters. 

Composed  in  1791,  this  symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time 
on  March  23,  1792,,  at  the  sixth  Salomon  concert  in  London.  It  pleased 
immediately  and  greatly.  The  Oracle  characterized  the  second  move- 
ment as  one  of  Haydn's  happiest  inventions,  and  likened  "the  surprise" 
— which  is  occasioned  by  the  sudden  orchestral  crashes  in  the  Andante 
— to  a  shepherdess,  lulled  by  the  sound  of  a  distant  waterfall,  awakened 
suddenly  from  sleep  and  frightened  by  the  unexpected  discharge  of  a 
musket. 


Griesinger,  in  his  Life  of  Haydn  (1810),  contradicts  the  story  that 
Haydn  introduced  these  crashes  to  arouse  the  English  women  from 
sleep.  Haydn  also  contradicted  it,  and  said  it  was  his  intention  only 
to  surprise  the  audience  by  something  new.  "The  first  allegro  of  my 
symphony  was  received  with  countless  'Bravo's,'  but  enthusiasm  rose 
to  its  highest  pitch  after  the  Andante  with  the  drum  stroke.  '  Ancora! 
ancoral'  was  cried  out  on  all  sides,  and  Pleyel  himself  complimented 
me  on  my  idea."  On  the  other  hand,  Gyrowetz,  in  his  Autobiography, 
p.  59  (1848),  said  that  he  visited  Haydn  just  after  he  had  composed 
the  Andante,  and  Haydn  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  he  played  it  to 
him  on  the'  piano,  and,  sure  of  his  success,  said  with  a  roguish  laugh : 
"The  women  will  cry  out  here!"  C.  F.  Pohl  added  a  footnote,  when 
he  quoted  this  account  of  Gyrowetz,  and  called  attention  to  Haydn's 
humorous  borrowing  of  a  musical  thought  of  Martini  to  embellish  his 
setting  of  music  to  the  commandment,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  when 
he  had  occasion  to  put  music  to  the  Ten  Commandments.  The  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony  was  long  known  in  London  as  "the  favorite  grand 
overture." 

*  * 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  a  slow  and  short  introduction,  Adagio 
cantabile,  G  major,  3-4.  A  melodious  phrase  for  wood-wind  and  horns 
alternates  with  chromatic  developments  in  the  strings.  The  main 
body  of  the  movement  is  Vivace  assai,  G  major,  6-8.  The  first  section 
of  the  first  theme  is  given  out  piano  by  the  strings,  and  the  second 
section  follows  immediately,  forte,  for  full  orchestra.  This  theme  is 
developed  at  unusual  length.  The  second  and  playful  theme  is  in 
D  major.  A  side  theme  is  more  developed  than  the  second,  and  ends 
the  first  part  of  the  movement  with  passage-work.  The  free  fantasia 
is  short.  The  third  part  is  much  like  the  first.  The  second  and  side 
themes  are  now  in  the  tonic.     There  is  no  coda. 

II.  Andante,  C  major,  2-4.  The  theme  was  used  by  Haydn  in  his 
"Seasons"  (1801)  in  Simon's  air,  where  the  plowman  whistles  a  tune: — 

With  eagerness  the  husbandman 
His  tilling  work  begins; 
In  furrows  long  he  whistling  walks 
And  tunes  a  wonted  lay. 

(This  wretched  version  *of  the  German  was  published  in  the  original 
edition  of  the  full  score  (1802-1803),  for  it  was  found  impossible  to  use 
Thomson's  original  poem  with  the  German  text.  The  later  translations 
—  as  the  one  beginning  "With  joy  th'  impatient  Husbandman" — 
make  no  allusion  to  the  farmer's  "whistling  ...  a  wonted  lay."     In 
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this  air  from  "The  Seasons"  the  piccolo  represents  the  husbandman's 
whistling;  the  "wonted  lay" — the  theme  of  this  Andante  in  the  "Sur- 
prise" Symphony— is  not  in  the  voice  part,  but  it  is  heard  now  and 
then  in  the  accompaniment,  as  a  counter-theme.) 

The  strings  give  out  this  theme  piano  and  pianissimo;  after  each 
period  the  full  orchestra  comes  in  with  a  crash  on  a  fortissimo  chord.* 
Variations  of  the  theme  follow:  (i)  melody,  forte,  in  second  violins 
and  violas;  (2)  C  minor  jj,  with  modulation  to  E-fiat  major;  (3)  E-flat 
major,  melody  at  first  for  oboe,  then  for  violins,  with  pretty  passages 
for  flute  and  oboe;  (4)  full  orchestra  ff,  then  piano  with  the  melody 
changed.  There  is  again  a  fortissimo  with  a  fermata,  and  it  seems  as 
though  a  fifth  variation  would  begin  piano,  but  the  melody  apparently 
escapes,  and  the  movement  ends  pp. 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  molto,  G  major,  3-4.  The  trio  is  in  the 
tonic. 

IV.  Allegro  di  molto,  G  major,  2-4.  This  finale  is  a  rondo  on  two 
chief  themes,  interspersed  with  subsidiary  passage-work. 


* 
*  * 


Haydn's  name  began  to  be  mentioned  in  England  in  1765,  and  sym- 
phonies by  him  were  played  in  concerts  given  by  J.  C.  Bach,  Abel, 
and  others  in  the  seventies.  Lord  Abingdon  tried  in  1783  to  persuade 
Haydn  to  take  the  direction  of  the  Professional  Concerts  which  had 
just  been  founded.  Gallini  asked  him  his  terms  for  an  opera.  Salo- 
mon, violinist,  conductor,  manager,  sent  a  music  publisher,  one  Bland 
— an  auspicious  name — to  coax  him  to  London,  but  Haydn  was  loath 
to  leave  Prince  Esterhazy.  Prince  Nicolaus  died  in  1790,  and  his 
successor,  Prince  Anton,  who  did  not  care  for  music,  dismissed  the 
orchestra  at  Esterhaz,  and  kept  only  a  brass  band;  but  he  added  four 
hundred  gulden  to  the  annual  pension  of  one  thousand  gulden  be- 
queathed to  Haydn  by  Prince  Nicolaus.  Haydn  then  made  Vienna 
his  home.  And  one  day,  when  he  was  at  work  in  his  house,  the  "  Ham- 
berger"  house  in  which  Beethoven  also  once  lived,  a  man  appeared, 
and  said:  "1  am  Salomon,  and  I  come  from  London  to  take  you  back 
with  me.  We  will  agree  on  the  job  to-morrow."  Haydn  was  intensely 
amused  by  the  use  of  the  word  "job."  The  contract  for  one  season 
was  as  follows:  Haydn  should  receive  three  hundred  pounds  for  an 
opera  written  for  the  manager  Gallini,  three  hundred  pounds  for  six 
symphonies,  and  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  copyright,  two  hundred 
pounds  for  twenty  new  compositions  to  be  produced  in  as  many  con- 
certs under  Haydn's  direction,  two  hundred  pounds  as  guarantee  for 
a  benefit  concert.     Salomon  deposited  five  thousand  gulden  with  the 

*  W.  F.  Apthorp  said  that,  when  Julien  visited  Boston  with  his  famous  orchestra  in  1853-54,  he  chose  this 
movement  as  one  of  his  battle  horses.  "To  make  the  'surprise'  still  more  surprising,  he  added  an  enormous 
bass-drum,  the  largest,  I  believe,  ever  seen  in  this  country  up  to  the  time." 


bankers,  Fries  &  Company,  as  a  pledge  of  good  faith.  Haydn  had 
five  hundred  gulden  ready  for  travelling  expenses,  and  he  borrowed 
four  hundred  and  fifty  more  from  his  prince. 

This  Johann  Peter  Salomon  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1745.  His  family 
lived  in  the  house  in  which  Beethoven  was  born.  When  he  was  only 
thirteen  he  was  a  paid  member  of  the  Elector  Clement  August's  orches- 
tra. He  travelled  as  a  virtuoso,  settled  in  Berlin  as  a  concert-master 
to  Prince  Heinrich  of  Prussia,  and  worked  valiantly  for  Haydn  and  his 
music  against  the  opposition  of  Quanz,  Graun,  Kirnberger,  who  looked 
upon  Haydn  as  a  revolutionary.  Prince  Heinrich  gave  up  his  orchestra; 
and  Salomon,  after  a  short  but  triumphant  visit  to  Paris,  settled  in 
London  in  1781.  There  he  prospered  as  player,  manager,  leader,  until 
in  18 15,  on  November  25,  he  died  in  his  own  house,  as  the  result  of  a 
fall  from  his  horse*  in  August  of  that  year.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  William  Gardiner  described  him  as 
"a  finished  performer;  his  style  was  not  bold  enough  for  the  orchestra, 
but  it  was  exquisite  in  a  quartet.  He  was  also  a  scholar  and  a  gentle- 
man, no  man  having  been  admitted  more  into  the  society  of  kings 
and  princes  for  his  companionable  qualities.  .  .  .  Mr.  Salomon's  violin 
was  the  celebrated  one  that  belonged  to  Corelli,  with  his  name  elegantly 
embossed  in  large  capital  letters  on  the  ribs."  Gardiner,  by  the  way, 
in  1804  forwarded  to  Haydn  through  Salomon,  as  a  return  for  the  "many 
hours  of  delight"  afforded  him  by  Haydn's  compositions,  "six  pairs 
of  cotton  stockings,  in  which  is  worked  that  immortal  air,  'God  pre- 
serve the  Emperor  Francis,'  with  a  few  other  quotations."  Among 
these  other  quotations  were  "My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair"  and 
"the  bass  solo  of  'The  Leviathan.'"  The  stockings  were  wrought 
in  Gardiner's  factory.  In  the  last  years  Salomon  was  accused  of  avarice, - 
that  "good,  old-gentlemanly  vice,"  but  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  he  was  generous  to  extravagance. 

The  first  of  the  Salomon-Haydn  concerts  was  given  March  11,  1791, 
at  the  Hanover  Square  rooms.  Haydn,  as  was  the  custom,  "presided 
at  the  harpsichord";  Salomon  stood  as  leader  of  the  orchestra.  The 
symphony  was  in  D  major,  No.  2,  of  the  London  list  of  twelve.  The 
Adagio  was  repeated,  an  unusual  occurrence,  but  the  cities  preferred 
the  first  movement. 

The  orchestra  was  thus  composed:  twelve  to  sixteen  violins,  four 
violas,  three  'cellos,  four  double-basses,  flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  horns, 
trumpets,  drums — in  all  about  forty  players. 

Haydn  left  London  toward  the  end  of  June,  1792.  Salomon  invited 
him  again  to  write  six  new  symphonies.  Haydn  arrived  in  London, 
February  4,  1794,  and  did  not  leave  England  until  August  15,  1795. 

*  Beethoven  had  written  a  long  letter  to  him  on  June  ist  of  that  year  with  reference  to  the  publication 
of  some  of  his  works  in  England.  Hearing  of  his  death  he  wrote  to  Ferdinand  Ries,  expressing  his  grief, 
"as  he  was  a  noble  man  whom  I  remember  from  my  childhood." 


The  orchestra  at  the  opera  concerts  in  the  grand  new  concert-hall  of 
the  King's  Theatre  was  made  up  of  sixty  players.  Haydn's  engage- 
ment was  again  a  profitable  one.  He  made  by  concerts,  lessons,  sym- 
phonies, etc.,  twelve  hundred  pounds.  He  was  honored  in  many  ways 
by  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  nobility.  He  was  twenty-six  times  at 
Carlton  House,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a  concert-room;  and, 
after  he  had  waited  long  for  his  pay,  he  sent  a  bill  from  Vienna  for 
one  hundred  guineas,  which  Parliament  promptly  settled. 


Orchestral  Suite  in  B  minor,  No.  2,  "Indian,"  Op.  48. 

Edward  MacDowell 

(Born  in  New  York,  December  18,  1861;  died  in  New  York,  January  23,  1908.) 

This  suite  was  composed  in  1891-92.  The  first  performance  in 
public  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  23,  1896.  The  suite  was  first  played 
in  Boston  at  a  Symphony  concert,  February  1,  1896;  it  was  played  in 
London  under  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood,  October  23,  1901,  and  in  Liverpool 
the  winter  before.  (The  suite  is  dedicated  "to  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  its  conductor,  Mr.  Emil  Paur.") 

This  suite  was  designed  and  completed  before  Dvorak  thought  of 
his  symphony,  "From  the  New  World."  On  a  fly-leaf  of  the  auto- 
graph manuscript  the  composer  wrote  as  follows : — ■ 

"The  thematic  material  of  this  work  has  been  suggested  for  the 
most  part  by  Indian  melodies.  Their  occasional  similarity  to  North- 
ern European  themes  seems  to  the  author  a  direct  testimony  in  cor- 
roboration of  Thorfinn  Karlsefni's  Saga.  The  opening  theme  of  No.  3, 
for  instance,  is  very  similar  to  the  (presumably  Russian)  one  made 
use  of  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in  the  third  movement  of  his  symphony 
'Antar.'  " 

The  composer  afterward  omitted  the  last  sentence  and  added  for 
the  printed  score:  "If  separate  titles  for  the  different  movements 
are  desired,  they  should  be  arranged  as  follows:  I.  Legend;  II.  Love 
Song;  III.  In  War  Time;  IV.  Dirge;  V.  Village  Festival." 

The  Indian  themes  used  in  the  suite  are  as  follows : — 

1.  First  theme,  Iroquois.     There  is  also  a  small  Chippewa  theme. 

2.  Iowa  love  song. 

3.  A  well-known  song  among  tribes  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  There  is 
a  Dacota  theme,  and  there  are  characteristic  features  of  the  Iroquois 
scalp  dance. 

4.  Kiowa  (woman's  song  of  mourning  for  her  absent  son). 

5.  Women's  dance,  war  song,  both  Iroquois. 


The  suite  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

I.  Legend:  Not  fast;  with  much  dignity  and  character,*  B  minor, 
2-2.  It  has  been  said  that  this  movement  was  suggested  to  the  com- 
poser by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  Indian  legend,  "  Miantowona  " ;  but 
MacDowell  took  no  pains  to  follow  Aldrich's  poem,  incident  by  in- 
cident, nor  to  tell  any  particular  story;  "the  poem  merely  suggested 
to  him  to  write  something  of  a  similar  character  in  music."  When 
the  suite  was  first  played  in  Boston,  Mr.  Apthorp  wrote  for  the  Pro- 
gramme Book  as  follows:  "Upon  the  whole  it  should  be  said  distinctly, 
that  Mr.  MacDowell  had  no  intention  whatever  of  writing  anything 
of  the  nature  of  'programme-music'  in  this  suite.  What  description 
I  may  give  of  the  poetic  character  of  the  several  movements  is  there- 
fore not  to  be  taken  as  so-called  programme-headings,  indicative  of 
the  poetic  contents  and  import  of  the  music — like  the  headings  to  the 
separate  movements  in  Berlioz's  'Fantastic'  or  'Harold'  smyphonies, 
or  the  titles  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems — but  merely  as  showing  what 
the  composer  had  in  his  mind  while  writing  the  music.  These  poetic 
ideas  and  mental  pictures  acted  upon  him  far  more  in  the  way  of  stim- 
ulating his  imagination  and  conditioning  certain  moods  than  in  that 
of  prompting  him  to  attempt  anything  like  would-be-definite  tone- 
painting." 

Mr.  Lawrence  Gilman,  in  his  "Edward  MacDowell"  (New  York 
and  London,  1905),  referring  to  these  separate  titles,  speaks  of  the 
composer's  "concession,  in  which  one  traces  a  hint  of  the  inexplicable 
and  amusing  reluctance  of  the  musical  impressionist  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  a  programmatic  intention  in  his  work.  In  the  case 
of  the  'Indian'  Suite,  however,  the  intention  is  clear  enough,  even 
without  the  proffered  titles;  for  the  several  movements  are  unmis- 
takably based  upon  firmly  held  concepts  of  a  definite  dramatic  and 
emotional  significance ».  As  supplemental  aids  to  the  discovery  of  his 
poetic  purposes,  the  phrases  of  direction  which  he  has  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  each  movement  are  indicative,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  titles  which  he  sanctions."  ' 

The  first  movement  opens  with  the  announcement  of  the  chief  theme 
unaccompanied:  the  thesis  is  proclaimed  fortissimo  by  three  horns 
in  unison;  the  antithesis  is  played  pianissimo  by  a  muted  horn.  This 
theme  is  taken  up  by  other  instruments  and  developed  in  a  free  way 
as  though  for  a  prelude  to  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  "twice 
as  fast;  with  decision,"  $  minor,  2-2.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and  lower 
strings  pizzicati  announce  the  theme  in  short  staccato  chords  under- 
neath violin  trills.     This  theme  was  probably  derived  from  the  theme 

*  The  indications  at  the  head  of  the  movements  in  the  score  arc  invariably  in  three  languages,  English, 
French,  and  German.     The  expression-marks  are  generally  in  Italian. 


of  the  introduction  by  melodic  and  rhythmic  variation.  It  is  worked 
out  in  a  crescendo  that  swells  to  fortissimo,  and  then  diminishes,  until 
it  appears  in  C  major  in  a  new  rhythmic  variation  in  the  strings  as  the 
second  theme  of  the  movement.  After  this  has  been  developed,  it 
appears  again  in  a  diminution  of  its  first  form.  The  working-out  of 
the  two  more  prominent  forms  of  this  one  theme  fills  the  remainder  of 
the  movement. 

II.  Love  Song':  Not  fast;  tenderly,  A  major,  6-8.  One  chief 
theme,  which  is  announced  immediately  by  the  wood-wind,  is  developed, 
with  the  use  of -two  subsidiary  phrases,  one  a  sort  of  response  from  the 
strings,  the  other  a  more  assertive  melody,  first  given  out  in  D  minor 
by  wood-wind  instruments. 

III.  In  War  Time:  With  rough  vigor,  almost  savagely,  D  minor, 
2-4.  The  chief  theme  is  played  by  two  flutes,  in  unison,  unaccom- 
panied. Two  clarinets,  in  unison  and  without  accompaniment,  answer 
in  a  subsidiary  theme.  This  material  is  worked  out  elaborately  in  a 
form  that  has  the  characteristics  of  the  rondo.  The  rhythm  changes 
frequently  toward  the  end  from  2-4  to  6-8  and  back  again.  Mr. 
Ap thorp  wrote,  before  the  composer  gave  the  titles:  "The  third  move- 
ment might  be  called  a  Scalp-dance;  not  that  it  is  meant  as  a  musical 
reflection  of  any  special  ceremonies  connected  with  the  Indian  Scalp- 
dance,  but  that  its  general  character  is  that  of  a  savage,  warlike  ardor, 
and  blood-thirsty  excitement." 

IV.  Dirge:  Dirge-like,  mournfully,  in  G  minor,  4-4.  The  mourn- 
ful chief  theme  is  given  out  by  muted  violins  in  unison,  which  are  soon 
strengthened  by  the  violas,  against  repetitions  of  the  tonic  note  G  by 
piccolo,  flutes,  and  two  muted  horns,  one  on  the  stage,  the  other  behind 
the  scenes,  with  occasional  full  harmony  in  groups  of  wind  instruments. 
"The  intimate  relation  between  this  theme  and  that  of  the  first  move- 
ment is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  answered  by  the  horn  behind  the 
scenes  over  full  harmony  in  the  lower  strings,  the  passage  closing  with 
a  quaint  concluding  phrase  of  the  oboe."  The  development  of  this 
theme  fills  the  short  movement.  Mr.  Ap  thorp  wrote:  "The  fourth 
movement  is  plainly  an  Indian  dirge;  but  whether  over  the  remains 
of  a  slain  warrior  and  chief,  publicly  bewailed  by  a  whole  tribe,  or  the 
secret  lament  of  an  Indian  mother  over  the  body  of  her  dead  son,  the 
listener  is  left  to  determine  for  himself.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  pictu- 
resque, imaginative  tinting  in  the  movement,  suggestive  of  midnight 
darkness,  the  vastness  and  solitude  of  prairie  surroundings,  and  the 
half -warlike,  half -nomadic  Indian  life." 

V.  Village  Festival:  Swift  and  light,  in  E  major,  2-4.  Several 
related  themes  are  developed.  All  of  them  are  more  or  less  derived 
from  that  of  the  first  movement.  There  are  lively  dance  rhythms. 
"But  here  also  the  composer  has  been  at  no  pains  to  suggest  any  of 
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the  specific  concomitants  of  Indian  festivities;  he  has  only  written 
a  movement  in  which  merry-makings  of  the  sort  are  musically  sug- 
gested." 

* 
*  * 

The  music  of  the  North  American  Indians  has  been  studied  by  Dr. 
Theodore  Baker,  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Burton,  Mr.  Arthur  Farwell,  John 
C.  Fillmore,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel,  and  others. 
There  have  been  earnest  attempts  to  collect,  classify,  and  fix  in  nota- 
tion song  and  dance  tunes. 

According  to  George  Catlin,  who  knew  Indians  intimately  before  they 
had  the  doubtful  advantages  of  reservations,  paternal  government,  and 
civilization,  the  North  American  savage  knew  these  musical  instruments, 
— drums,  rattles,  whistles,  lutes;  but  Catlin  does  not  describe  the  lutes, 
nor  does  he  insist  on  them,  and  Schoolcraft  denies  their  existence  among 
these  Indians. 

The  drums  were  like  our  tambourines,  or  they  were  in  the  shape  of 
kegs.  There  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  first  stage  in  the  development 
of  instrumental  music  was  the  drum  stage  or  the  pipe  stage.  It  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  drum  was  the  first  instrument,  for  sav- 
ages sometimes  have  the  drum  alone,  but  never  the  pipe  alone;  and,  if 
they  have  the  pipe,  they  also  always  have  the  drum.  (The  drum  was 
the  only  musical  instrument  known  among  the  Australians,  the  Esqui- 
maux, the  Behring's  nations,  the  Samoyedes,  and  the  other  Siberian 
tribes,  and,  until  recently,  the  Laplanders.  The  North  American 
Indians  make  the  drum  contemporaneous  with  the  Deluge.  "When 
the  waters  of  the  Deluge  began  to  subside,  they  were  drawn  off  into 
four  tortoises,  each  tortoise  receiving  one  quarter  of  the  world.  And 
these  tortoises,  besides  serving  as  reservoirs,  served  also  as  drums  for 
men  to  play  on,  by  striking  their  backs  with  drumsticks. '  In  remem- 
brance of  this  event,  the  Eeh-teeh-Kas,  or  sacred  drums  of  the  medicine 
mysteries,  are  always  four  in  number,  made  of  buffalo-skin  sewn 
together  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise,  and  each  of  them  filled  with  water." 
The  drum  was  used  by  the  Indians  to  accompany  songs  of  amusement 
and  thanksgiving  and  in  medicine.  And,  as  with  many  savage  tribes, 
the  drum  itself  was  often  regarded  as  a  deity,  just  as  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  bell  was  thought  to  speak,  and  it  was  dressed  and  bedecked 
with  fetishistic  ornaments.  Schoolcraft  tells  a  legend  in  which  a  tired 
Indian  hunter  meets  spirits  in  the  form  of  beautiful  girls,  ' '  who  each 
had  a  little  drum  which  she  struck  with  ineffable  grace."  What  Win- 
wood  Reade  wrote  of  the  drum  in  venerable  and  mysterious  Africa 
may  be  pondered  by  those  who  think  the  instrument  monotonous: 
"For  the  drum  has  its  language:  with  short,  lively  sounds  it  summons 
to  the  dance ;  it  thunders  for  the  alarm  of  fire  or  war,  loudly  and  quickly, 
with  no  intervals  between  the  beats;  it  rattles  for  the  marriage;  it  tolls 


for  the  death;  and  now  it  says,  in  deep  and  muttering  sounds,  •  Come  to 
the  ordeal,  come  to  the  ordeal,  come,  come,  come.'"  Tschaikowsky 
knew  how  sinister  a  drum  might  be;  witness  the  persistent  drum-beat 
in  the  trio  of  the  second  movement  of  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony  and 
the  use  of  the  bass  drum  in  the  "Manfred"  Symphony.  He  might  well 
have  cried  out  with  the  North  American  brave:  "Do  you  understand 
what  my  drum  says?" 

Some  who  do  not  like  Tschaikowsky  call  him  a  barbarian,  a  savage 
for  his  use  of  the  drum.  They  resemble  Danfodio,  who  attempted  to 
abolish  the  music  of  the  drum  in  Africa. 

The  whistles  or  pipes  of  the  Indians  were  the  "mystery  whistle,"  on 
which  no  white  man  could  play,  but  which  produced  liquid  and  sweet 
tones;  the  war  whistle;  and  the  Winnebago  wooing-pipe,  or  flute.  "  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  a  young  man  will  serenade  his  mis- 
tress with  it  for  days  together."  He  sits  on  a  rock  near  the  wigwam, 
and  blows  without  intermission,  "until  she  accedes  to  his  wishes,  and 
gives  him  her  hand  and  heart."  Among  all  savage  nations  the  love 
call  is  the  only  definite  purpose  for  which  the  flute  is  employed  outside 
its  employment  as  a  musical  instrument.  There  are  the  Formosa 
wooing-flute,  the  Peruvian  wooing-flute,  and  the  Gila  wooing-flute. 
And  what  did  the  Indian  woman,  met  by  a  rude  Spanish  wooer  late 
one  night  in  a  street  of  Cuzco,  say:  "For  the  sake  of  the  Lord,  sir,  let 
me  go ;  for  that  flute  which  you  hear  in  yonder  tower  is  calling  me  with 
such  passion  and  tenderness  that  I  cannot  refuse  the  summons  of  him 
who  plays  it,  for  love  constrains  me  to  go  thither,  that  I  may  be  his 
wife  and  that  he  may  be  my  husband." 

There  were  one-stopped  war  whistles,  there  were  flutes  of  deerskin  of 
three,  four,  and  six  holes.  The  rattles  were  used  to  mark  time.  Both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  were  used  in  the  dance. 

Catlin  says  of  the  vocal  music  of  the  North  American  Indians:  "For 
the  most  part  of  their  vocal  exercises  there  is  a  total  absence  of  what  the 
world  would  call  melody,  their  songs  being  made  up  chiefly  of  a  sort  of 
violent  chaunt  of  harsh  and  jarring  gutterals,  of  yelps  and  barks  and 
screams,  which  are  given  out  in  perfect  time,  not  only  with  'method 
(but  with  harmony)  in  their  madness.'  There  are  times,  too,  as  every 
traveller  of  the  Indian  country  will  attest,  if  he  will  recall  them  to  his 
recollection,  when  the  Indian  lies  down  by  the  fireside  with  his  drum 
in  his  hand,  which  he  lightly  and  almost  imperceptible  touches  over, 
as  he  accompanies  it  with  his  stifled  voice  of  dulcet  sounds  that  might 
come  from  the  most  tender  and  delicate  female."  And  in  another 
place  Catlin  speaks  of  "quiet  and  tender  songs,  rich  in  plaintive  expres- 
sion and  melody." 

It  has  been  stated  plausibly  that  song  in  its  rudest  -state  was  influenced 
and  shaped  by  the  story-teller,  who  grew  excited  as  he  told  some  legend 
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or  warlike  adventure,  or  boasted  of  his  own  glory;  for  in  his  excite- 
ment he  would  begin  to  intone,  and  the  tonal  unsteadiness  of  speech 
was  thus  corrected.  There  was  then  one  note,  and  some  say  that  the 
first  musical  note  was  G.  "At  the  present  day,"  as  Mr.  Rowbotham 
claims,  "the  songs  of  savages  are  nearly  all  at  this  pitch,  that  is  to  say, 
with  G  for  the  keynote,  and  those  savages  who  have  only  one  note  in 
their  music  always  have  G  for  that  one  note."  Chanting  in  impassioned 
speech  led  to  isolation  of  the  tone,  and  the  savage  aware  of  tone  apart 
from  speech  sought  to  vary  his  pleasure.  A  two-note  period  was  the 
next  step.  Then  came  a  period  of  three.  This  little  scale  was  extended, 
and  it  was  made  up  of  the  Great  Scale  of  three  notes  and  the  Little 
Scale  of  two  notes.  Thus  vocal  music  passed  through  three  stages 
in  the  evolution  of  the  scale,  "the  isolating,  where  the  Great  Scale 
and  the  Little  Scale  remain  isolated  from  one  another,  as  is  found 
in  the  most  ancient  music  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  the  music  also 
of  many  savages,  and  of  the  Chinese;  the  next  stage  is  the  Aggluti- 
native Stage,  when  these  two  scales  are  agglutinated  by  the  insertion 
of  the  fourth;  and  the  Inflectional  Stage,  when  by  the  insertion  of  the 
seventh  the  scale  is  enabled  to  pass  naturally  to  the  octave  above,  and 
to  modulate  to  a  new  scale  on  the  keynote  of  its  fifth."  ("A  History  of 
Music,"  by  John  F.  Rowbotham,  vol.  i.  p.  107,  and  see  pp.  70-138.) 
Mr.  Rowbotham  insists  that  most  of  the  North  American  Indians  were 
in  the  Agglutinative  Stage,  and  made  use  of  only  six  notes,  and,  if  the 
Story  told  among  them  was  the  prose  of  music,  the  Dance  was  the  verse. 


"Hungaria,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  9 Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  181 1;  died  at 
Bayreuth,  July  31,  1886.) 

This  symphonic  poem  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Pesth,  Hun- 
gary, on  September  8,  1856,  in  the  Hungarian  National  Theatre,  in  a 
concert  organized  by  Liszt  for  the  Pension  Fund  of  that  theatre.  Liszt 
conducted  from  manuscript.  The  programme  was  as  follows:  Liszt 
"Les  Preludes";  Liszt,  Capriccio  for  pianoforte  on  Beethoven's  "Ru- 
inen  von  Athens,"  with  orchestral  accompaniment  (Dionysius  Pruckner, 
pianist) ;  Arrangement  for  violin  and  pianoforte  of  themes  from  Franz 
Doppler's  Hungarian  opera  "Ilka"  (Edmund  Singer,  violinist;  D. 
Pruckner,  pianist) ;  Paganini,  Concerto  for  violin  (E.  Singer) ;  Liszt, 
"Hungaria."  Liszt  wrote  from  Vienna  September  16,  1856;  "'Les 
Preludes'  had  to  be  played  twice,  for  the  applause  was  without  end; 
as  for  'Hungaria,'  there  was  something  better  than  applause:  men  and 
women  wept!" 
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The  score  was  published  in  February,  1857,  the  orchestral  parts  in 
October,  1880.  The  transcription  for  two  pianofortes  was  published  in 
October,  1856. 

"Hungaria"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  side-drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  triangle,  and  the  usual  strings. 

When  Liszt  was  nine  years  old, — in  1820, — he  gave  a  concert  at 
Oedenburg.  The  programme  of  this  concert  was  found  in  1892.  It 
ended  with  an  appeal  "To  the  nobility,  the  military,  and  the  estimable 
public.  I  am  Hungarian,  and  I  do  not  know  a  greater  happiness  than 
to  offer  devotedly  to  my  dear  country,  before  my  departure  for  France 
and  England,  the  first  fruits  of  my  education  and  instruction.  That 
which  I  lack  in  maturity  and  experience,  I  wish  to  acquire  by  incessant 
work,  which  may  perhaps  one  day  procure  me  the  immense  pleasure 
of  figuring  among  the  celebrities  of  this  great  country." 

It  was  in  Paris  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1830  that  Liszt, 
who  had  been  a  dreamer,  was  aroused  to  action.  His  mother,  in  after- 
years,  used  to  say:  "It  was  the  cannon  that  cured  him."  He  thought 
of  rushing  to  the  barricades,  of  fighting  for  the  people  and  freedom. 
His  mother  kept  him  from  this,  but,  enthusiastic  for  Lafayette  and  the 
cause  of  freedom,  he  sketched  a  "Revolutionary"  symphony,  which 
should  express  in  music  "the  triumphant  shout  of  all  nations — not  of 
France  alone,  but  of  all  mankind  who  should  join  the  paean  of  joy  on 
the  restoration  of  fallen  humanity;  it  should  be  a  universal  hymn  of 
victory  achieved  by  Christian  thought  on  behalf  of  humanity  and 
freedom."  He  took  as  his  model  Beethoven's  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  and, 
as  Beethoven  introduced  English  and  French  songs,  so  Liszt  took  for 
themes  a  Hussite  song  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  German  "Ein  feste 
Burg  ist  unser  Gott"  and  the  French  "Marseillaise."  Before  he  had 
completed  this  symphony,  the  revolution  fizzled  out.  Disappointed,  he 
stopped  work  on  the  symphony,  and  never  took  it  up  again.  The 
sketch  is  lost,  but  a  theme  of  a  Hungarian  nature  went  into  his  "Heroic 
March  in  the  Hungarian  Manner"  for  the  pianoforte  (published  in 
1840  at  Hamburg,  and  about  1843  at  Berlin).  This  motive  as  treated 
in  the  March  was  used  later  as  the  starting-point  of  "Hungaria." 
This  and  other  material  went  into  "Heroide  Funebre,"  symphonic 
poem  No.  8  (1849-50).  The  "Marseillaise"  became  afterwards  the 
foundation  of  the  concert  paraphrase  for  pianoforte. 

It  was  in  1846  that  Liszt  began  to  think  about  "Hungaria,"  and  in 
1848  he  worked  at  the  symphonic  poem.  He  revised  and  improved  the 
sketch  in  1853-54,  and  again  in  1856  at  Weimar. 

In  1855  Liszt  sent  to  the  Princess  Sayn- Wittgenstein  on  her  birthday 
the  original  h  scores  of    two  symphonic  poems  with  this    dedication : 
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"Dedication  of  my  symphonic  poems  'Ce  qu'on  entend  sur  la  Mon- 
tagne, '  'Hungaria,'  February  8,  1855.  To  her  who  has  completed  her 
faith  by  love— ennobled  her  hope  through  sorrows — built  up  her  happi- 
ness by  sacrifice!  To  her  who  abides  the  companion  of  my  life,  the 
firmament  of  my  thought,  the  living  prayer  and  the  heaven  of  my 
soul — to  Jeanne  Elisabeth  Carolyne.     F.  Liszt." 

Liszt  no  doubt  was  deeply  moved  by  the  poem  of  Martin  v .  Voros- 
marty  addressed  to  him  when  he  visited  Hungary  in  1840.  This 
poem  may  be  found  in  Ramann's  "Franz  Liszt  als  Kiinstler  und 
Mensch,"  vol.  ii.,  Part  I.,  pp.  49,  51.  In  a  letter  written  from  Sexard 
to  the  Princess  Sayn- Wittgenstein  on  September  28,  1870,  he  describes 
Horvath,  Minister  of  Justice,  visiting  Bishop  Kovac  a  few  days  before, 
when  Liszt  was  a  guest.  "His  excellency  paid  me  the  distinguished 
honor  of  reciting  from  memory  in  lieu  of  a  toast  the  whole  of  the  beau- 
tiful poem  that  Vorosmarty  addressed  to  me  in  1840,  to  which  I  think 
I  responded  in  part  by  my  'Hungaria,'  the  'Funerailles'*  and  other 
little  works.  This  surprising  apropos  of  the  minister  was  at  once  a 
feat  of  memory,  and  a  very  flattering  incident  for  me."  .In  his  corre- 
spondence Liszt  referred  several  times  to  the  Hungarian  poet  who  was 
born  in  1800  and  died  in  1855.  In  a  letter  to  the  Princess,  written  in 
April,  1873,  he  described  Vorosmarty's  poetry  as  "very  beautiful,  not 
at  all  revolutionary,  although  extremely  patriotic,"  and  in  1885  he 
spoke  of  composing  "Ungarischen  Bildnissi"  for  the  pianoforte, — 
portraits  of  Szechenyi,  Deak,  Teleky,  Fydtvos,  Vorosmarty,  Petofy,  the 
funeral  procession  of  his  friend  Mosonyi,  "ending  the  whole  with  a 
fanfare  of  apotheosis."  These  "Bildmsse"  were  never  published, 
except  one,  a  sketch  entitled  "•  Trauer- Vorspiel  und  Trauer-Marsch," 
composed  in  1885  and  published  in  1887. 

This  poem  of  Vorosmarty  called  upon  the  "Master  of  tones"  to 
give  his  countrymen  a  song  that  would  call  their  gallant  ancestors  from 
their  graves  in  the  kingdom  of  shadows,  to  portray  the  grief  of  Hun- 
gary and  to  sing  its  triumphal  hymn.  For  "Hungaria"  Liszt  wrote 
no  argument,  not  even  a  motto,  but  the  three  stanzas  in  which  the  poet 
appealed  to  him  have  been  named  as  the  fitting  explanatory  note  for 
this  symphonic  poem. 

Liszt  had  already  made  arrangements  of  Hungarian  national  melodies 
for  the  pianoforte,  ten  volumes  (1840-47).  Besides  the  pieces  named 
by  him  in  his  letter  to  the  Princess,  these  compositions  should  be  added : 
The  Graner  Missa  Solemnis,  composed  in  1855  and  performed  at  Gran, 
August  31,  1856,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Basilica;  the  Hungarian 
Coronation  Mass,  composed  in  1866-67,  and  the  Hungarian  Corona- 
tion March,  composed  in  1867  and  revised  in  1870;  the  Rakoczy  March, 

*  The  "Funerailles,"  the  seventh  number  in  "Harmonies  poetiques  et  religieuses"  for  pianoforte,  was  com- 
posed in  1850. 
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for  orchestra,  composed  in  1853  and  revised  in  1870;  "Ungarns  Gott," 
for  male  chorus,  with  pianoforte  (1880) ;  "  Czardas  Macabre,"  for  piano- 
forte, four  hands  (1882);  "Magyar  Kiralydal,"  for  male  chorus  and 
orchestra  (1883) ;  a  Czardas  in  F-sharp  minor  for  pianoforte  (1884) ;  and 
a  few  other  minor  compositions.  He  wrote  twenty  Hungarian  Rhap- 
sodies for  the  pianoforte.  Nos.  1  &  2  were  published  in  185 1 ;  Nos.  3-7, 
in  1854;  No.  8,  in  1853;  the  first  edition  of  No.  9,  "The  Carnival  at 
Budapest,"  in  1849,  the  revised  edition  in  1853;  Nos.  11-15,  in  1854; 
No.  16,  in  1882;  Nos.  17-19,  in  1886;  No.  20  is  in  manuscript.  Some 
of  these  Rhapsodies  were  orchestrated  by  Liszt  and  F.  Doppler. 

The  Fantasia  on  Hungarian  Folk-songs  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra 
is  an  expansion  with  modification  of  the  fourteenth  Hungarian  Rhapsody 
for  pianoforte.  The  arrangement  was  made  probably  in  i860;  it  was 
published  in  1863. 

On  May  21,  1912,  a  hitherto  unknown  work,  "Hungaria  Cantata," 
for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  was  performed  at  the  Court 
Theatre  in  Weimar.  The  Court  Conductor  Raabe,  then  the  custodian 
of  the  Liszt  Museum  at  Weimar,  had  discovered  the  manuscript.  The 
text  is  by  Franz  von  Schober,  and  the  work  was  composed  in  1848. 
Raabe  conducted  the  cantata,  also  another  unknown  work,  "Die 
Toten."     The  text  was  "lyes  Morts"  of  Lamennais. 

In  a  letter  written  in  1873  to  the  Princess,  Liszt  mentioned  his  music 

for  "Szozat"  ("Appeal")  and  "Ungarischer  Hymnus."     Published  in 

1874,  they  were  orchestrated  and  also  published  the  next  year. 

* 
*  * 

"Hungaria"  begins  Largo  con  duolo,  D  minor,  2-4,  with  a  mournful 
motive  for  horns  and  bassoons.  Violoncellos  and  double-basses  have  a 
characteristic  theme,  Quasi  Andante  marziale.  Here  the  "Heroic 
March"  of  1840  returns  with  a  marked  rhythm  for  the  basses.  After 
the  march  theme  a  new  motive  is  introduced,  and  its  first  measure 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  development.  After  repetitions  of  this 
material  comes  a  section  Largo  con  duolo,  with  an  expressive  motive 
for  English  horn  and  clarinet.  The  march  themes  again  occur,  and 
there  is  a  melody  in  close  relation  for  the  violins  with  a  counter-theme 
for  violoncello.  This  is  developed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  develop- 
ment an  episode  for  violin  solo  in  gypsy  fashion  is  introduced,  Allegro 
eroico,  B  major,  4-4.  The  brass  thunders  in  sharply  marked  rhythm. 
Former  themes  are  employed  in  rapid  alternation,  Vivo.  There  is  a 
crescendo  to  an  Allegro  trionfante,  but  the  crescendo  is  interrupted  by  a 
Funeral  March,  Andante.  In  the  Allegro  trionfante  the  rhythm  of 
the  Hungarian  March  is  prominent,  and  in  the  final  Presto  giocoso  assai, 
D  major,  2-4,  the  national  motive  is  defiant  and  victorious. 
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Symphony  in  D  minor,  for  Orchestra C£sar  Franck 

(Born  at  Liege,  Belgium,  on  December  10,  1822;  died  at  Paris  on 
November  8,  1890.) 

This  symphony  was  produced  at  the  Conservatory,  Paris,  February 
17,  1889.*  It  was  composed  in  1888  and  completed  August  22  of  that 
year.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  April  15,  1899,  Mr.  Gericke,  con- 
ductor, and  it  was  also  played  at  its  concerts  on  December  23  of  that 
year,  February  11  and  April  22,  1905,  January  29,  19 10,  and  Novem- 
ber 25,  191 1.  It  was  played  at  the  benefit  concert  to  Mr.  Wilhelm 
Gericke,  April  24,  1906. 

The  symphony,  dedicated  to  Henri  Duparc,  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-piston,  three  trom- 
bones, one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp,  and  strings. 

Vincent  d'Indy  in  his  Life  of  Franck t  gives  some  particulars  about 
the  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  in  D  minor.  "The  perform- 
ance was  quite  against  the  wish  of  most  members  of  the  famous 
orchestra,  and  was  only  pushed  through  thanks  to  the  benevolent 
obstinacy  of  the  conductor,  Jules  Garcin.  The  subscribers  could  make 
neither  head  nor  tail  of  it,  and  the  musical  authorities  were  much  in 
the  same  position.  I  inquired  of  one  of  them — a  professor  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  a  kind  of  factotum  on  the  committee — what  he  thought 
of  the  work.  'That,  a  symphony?'  he  replied  in  contemptuous  tones. 
'But,  my  dear  sir,  who  ever  heard  of-writing  for  the  cor  anglais  in  a 
symphony?  Just  mention  a  single  symphony  by  Haydn  or  Beethoven 
introducing  the  cor  anglais.  There,  well,  you  see — your  Franck's  music 
may  be  whatever  you  please,  but  it  will  certainly  never  be  a  symphony!' 
This  was  the  attitude  of  the  Conservatoire  in  the  year  of  grace  1889. 

"At  another  door  of  the  concert  hall,  the  composer  of  'Faust'  es- 
corted by  a  train  of  adulators,  male  and  female,  fulminated  a  kind  of 
papal  decree  to  the  effect  that  this  symphony  was  the  affirmation  of 
incompetence  pushed  to  dogmatic  lengths.  For  sincerity  and  disinter- 
estedness we  must  turn  to  the  composer  himself,  when,  on  his  return 
from  the  concert,  his  whole  family  surrounded  him,  asking  eagerly  for 
news.  'Well,  were  you  satisfied  with  the  effect  on  the  public?  Was 
there  plenty  of  applause?'  To  which  'Father  Franck,'  thinking  only 
of  his  work,  replied  with  a  beaming  countenance :  '  Oh,  it  sounded  well ; 
just  as  I  thought  it  would!'" 

The  following  analysis  is  based,  in  a  measure,  on  a  synopsis  prepared 
by  Cesar  Franck  for  the  first  performance  at  the  Paris  Conservatory 
concert : — - 

I.  Lento,  D  minor,  4-4.  There  is  first  a  slow  and  sombre  introduc- 
tion, which  begins  with  the  characteristic  figure,  the  thesis  of  the  first 
theme  of  the  movement  ('cellos  and  basses).  This  phrase  is  developed 
for  some  thirty  measures,  and  leads  into  the  Allegro,  or  first  movement 
proper.  Allegro  non  troppo,  D  minor,  2-2.  The  theme  is  given  out 
by  all  the  strings  and  developed  with  a  new  antithesis.  Mr.  Apthorp 
remarks  in  his  analysis  of  this  symphony:   "It  is  noticeable  that,  when- 

*  Franck  wrote  a  symphony  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  "Psyche,"  text  by  Sicard  and  Fourcaud,  which  was 
composed  in  1887  and  produced  at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society,  March  10,  1888.  He  also  wrote  in  his 
earlier  years  a  symphony,  "The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  after  the  manner  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems.  The 
manuscript  exists,  but  the  work  was  never  published. 

f  Translated  by  Mrs.^Newmarch. 
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ever  this  theme  comes  in  slow  tempo,  it  has  a  different  antithesis  from 
when  it  comes  in  rapid  tempo.  The-  characteristic  figure  (thesis)  re- 
minds one  a  little,  especially  by  its  rhythm  and  general  rise  and  fall, 
of  the  '  Muss  es  seinV  (Must  it  be?)  theme  in  Beethoven's  last  quartet, 
in  F  major."  There  is  a  short  development,  and  the  opening  slow  pas- 
sage returns,  now  in  F  minor,  which  leads  to  a  resumption  of  the  Alle- 
gro non  troppo,  now  also  in  F  minor.  This  leads  to  the  appearance 
of  the  second  theme,  molto  cantabile,  F  major,  for  the  strings,  which  in 
turn  is  followed  by  a  third  theme  of  a  highly  energetic  nature,  which 
is  much  used  in  the  ensuing  development,  and  also  reappears  in  the 
Finale.  The  free  fantasia  is  long  and  elaborate.  Then  there  is  a  re- 
turn of  the  theme  of  the  introduction,  which  is  now  given  out  for- 
tissimo and  in  canonic  imitation  between  the  bass  (trombones,  tuba, 
and  basses)  and  a  middle  voice  (trumpets  and  cornets)  against  full 
harmony  in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra.  The  theme  of  the  Allegro  non 
troppo  is  resumed,  and  leads  to  the  end  of  the  first  movement. 

II.  Allegretto,  B-fiat  minor,  3-4.  The  movement  begins  with  pizzi- 
cato chords  for  the  string  orchestra  and  harp.  The  theme,  of  a  gentle 
and  melancholy  character,  is  sung  by  the  English  horn.  The  first 
period  is  completed  by  clarinet,  horn,  and  flute.  The  violins  then  an- 
nounce a  second  theme,  dolce  cantabile,  in  B-fiat  major.  The  English 
horn  and  other  wind  instruments  take  up  fragments  of  the  first  motive, 
in  B-flat  minor.  Now  comes  a  new  part,  which  the  composer  himself 
characterizes  as  a  scherzo.  The  theme,  of  lively  nature,  but  pianissimo, 
is  given  to  the  first  violins.  Clarinets  intone  a  theme  against  the  rest- 
less figuration  of  the  violins,  and  this  is  developed  with  various  modu- 
lations until  the  opening  theme  returns,  first  in  G  minor,  then  in  C 
minor.  Then  the  whole  opening  section,  announced  by  the  English 
horn,  is  combined  with  the  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo,  given  to  the 
violins. 

III.  Finale:  Allegro  non  troppo,  2-2.  After  a  few  energetic  in- 
troductory measures  the  chief  theme  appears,  dolce  cantabile,  in  'cellos 
and  bassoons.  After  the  first  period  of  nearly  sixty  measures,  a  phrase 
in  B  major,  announced  by  the  brass,  is  answered  by  the  strings.  A 
more  sombre  motive  follows  in  'cellos  and  basses.  The  opening  theme' 
of  the  second  movement  now  reappears  (English  horn),  accompanied 
by  a  figure  in  triplets.  The  composer  gives  this  description  of  the 
remainder  of  the  movement:  Development  of  the  themes  of  the  Finale. 
A  marked  retard  in  the  tempo.  A  fragment  of  the  opening  theme  of 
the  second  movement  alternates  with  fragments  of  the  sombre  third 
theme  of  the  Finale.  Resumption  of  the  original  tempo,  with  a  great 
crescendo,  which  ends  in  a  climax,- — the  restatement  of  the  opening 
D  major  theme  with  all  possible  sonority.  The  chief  theme  of  the 
second  movement  returns,  also  with  great  sonority.  The  volume  of 
tone  subsides,  and  the  third  theme  of  the  first  movement  reappears. 
This  leads  to  a  coda,  constructed  from  the  chief  themes  of  the  first 
movement  in  conjunction  with  the  opening  theme  of  the  Finale. 


* 
*  * 


M.  dTndy  in  his  Life  of  Franck,  says  little  about  the  structure  of 
this  symphony,  although  he  devotes  a  chapter  to  Franck's  string 
quartet. 

Speaking  of  Franck's  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  he  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  of  its  organic  germs  is  used  as  the  theme  of 


the  four  movements  of  the  work.  "From  this  moment  cyclical  form, 
the  basis  of  modern  symphonic  art,  was  created  and  consecrated." 
He  then  adds: —     ' 

"The  majestic,  plastic,  and  perfectly  beautiful  symphony  in  D 
minor  is  constructed  on  the  same  method.  I  purposely  use  the  word 
method  for  this  reason:  after  having  long  described  Franck  as  an  em- 
piricist and  an  improvisor — which  is  radically  wrong — his  enemies 
(of  whom,  in  spite  of  his  incomparable  goodness,  he  made  many)  and 
his  ignorant  detractors  suddenly  changed  their  views  and  called  him 
a  musical  mathematician,  who  subordinated  inspiration  and  impulse 
to  a  conscientious  manipulation  of  form.  This,  we  may  observe  in 
passing,  is  a  common  reproach  brought  by  the  ignorant  Philistine 
against  the  dreamer  and  the  genius.  Yet  where  can  we  point  to  a 
composer  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  could — 
and  did — think  as  loftily  as  Franck,  or  who  could  have  found  in  his 
fervent  and  enthusiastic  heart  such  vast  ideas  as  those  which  lie  at 
the  musical  basis  of  the  Symphony,  the  Quartet,  and  'The  Beatitudes'? 

"It  frequently  happens  in  the  history  of  art  that  a  breath  passing 
through  the  creative  spirits  of  the  day  incites  them,  without  any  pre- 
vious mutual  understanding,  to  create  works  which  are  identical  in 
form,  if  not  in  significance.  It  is  easy  to  find  examples  of  this  kind  of 
artistic  telepathy  between  painters  and  writers,  but  the  most  striking 
instances  are  furnished  by  the  musical  arL 

"Without  going  back  upon  the  period  we  are  now  considering,  the 
years  between  1884  and  1889  are  remarkable  for  a  curious  return  to 
pure  symphonic  form.  Apart  from  the  younger  composers,  and  one  or 
two  unimportant  representatives  of  the  old  school,  three  composers 
who  had  already  made  their  mark — Lalo,  Saint-Saens,  and  Franck — 
produced  true  symphonies  at  this  time,  but  widely  different  as  regards 
external  aspect  and  ideas. 

"Lalo's  Symphony  in  G  minor,*  which  is  on  very  classical  lines,  is 
remarkable  for  the  fascination  of  its  themes,  and  still  more  for  charm 
and  elegance  of  rhythm  and  harmony,  distinctive  qualities  of  the 
imaginative  composer  of  'Le  Roi  d'Ys.' 

"The  C  minor  Symphony  of  Saint-Saens, f  displaying  undoubted 
talent,  seems  like  a  challenge  to  the  traditional  laws  of  tonal  structure; 
and  although  the  composer  sustains  the  combat  with  cleverness  and  elo- 
quence, and  in  spite  of  the  indisputable  interest  of  the  work- — founded, 
like  many  others  by  this  composer,  upon  a  prose  theme, i  the  Dies  Irae — 
yet  the  final  impression  is  that  of  doubt  and  sadness. 

"Franck's  Symphony,  on  the  contrary,  is.  a  continual  ascent  towards 
pure  gladness  and  life-giving  light  because  its  workmanship  is  solid 
and  its  themes  are  manifestations  of  ideal  beauty.  What  is  there  more 
joyous,  more  sanely  vital,  than  the  principal  subject  of  the  Finale, 

*Lalo's  Symphony  in  G  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  February  13,  1887,  at  Paris.  The  intro- 
duction to  the  first  allegro,  passages  in  the  scherzo,  and  the  theme  of  the  slow  movement  were  taken  by  Lalo 
from  his  opera  "Fiesque,"  composed  in  1867-68. — P.  H. 

t  Saint-Saens  wrote  his  symphony  in  C  minor  for  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  The  symphony 
was  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  society  in  London,  May  19,  1886,  when  the  composer  conducted.  It 
has  been  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  February  16,  1901,  and  March 
29,  1902,  and  it  was  performed  in  Boston  at  a  concert  given  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  Saint- 
Saens,  November  26.  1906,  when  Dr.  Muck  conducted  it. — P.  H. 

t  Mrs.  Newmarch's  translation  is  here  not  clear.  D'Indy  wrote:  "Sur  le  theme  de  la  prose:  Dies  Irae," — 
on  the  theme  of  the  prose,  Dies  Irae.  Prose  here  means  a  piece  of  rhythmical  or  rhymed  accentual  verse,  sung 
or  said  between  the  epistle  and  gospel  at  certain  masses.  It  is  also  called  a  sequence.  "Victimae  Paschali," 
"Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus,"  "Lauda  Sicn,"  "Dies  Irae,"  are  examples,  but  neither  Le  Brun  nor  Benedict  XIV. 
recognized  the  "Stabat  Mater"  as  a  prose. — P.  H. 


around  which  all  the  other  themes  in  the  work  cluster  and  crystallize? 
While  in  the  higher  registers  all  is  dominated  by  that  motive  which 
M.  Ropartz  has  justly  called  'the  theme  of  faith.' 

"This  symphony  was  really  bound  to  come  as  the  crown  of  the  artistic 
work  latent  during  the  six  years  to  which  1  have  been  alluding."* 


"The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"  (after  a  Baeead  by  Goethe). 

Paue  Dukas 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  i,  1865;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

"1/Apprenti  Sorcier,"  an  orchestral  scherzo,  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  Paris,  May  18,  1897. 
It  was  played  as  a  transcription  for  two  pianofortes  at  a  concert  of  the 
same  society  early  in  February,  1898.  Messrs.  Diemer  and  Cortot 
were  the  pianists.  It  was  played  as  an  orchestral  piece  at  a  Lamou- 
reux  concert,  Paris,  February  19,  1899,  when  Mr.  Chevillard  led  on 
account  of  the  sickness  of  L,amoureux. 

Goethe's  ballad,  "  Der  Zauberlehrling,"  was  first  mentioned  in  a  letter 
of  Schiller  dated  July  23,  1797 ;  it  was  first  published  in  Schiller's  Musen- 
almanach  for  1798: — 

.  Hat  der  alte  Hexenmeister 
Sich  doch  einmal  wegbegeben ! 
Und  nun  soil  en  seine  Geister 
Auch  nach  meinem  Willen  leben. 
Seine  Wort'  und  Werke 
Merkt'  ich  und  den  Brauch, 
Und  mit  Geistesstarke 
Thu'  ich  Wunder  auch. 

Walle!  walle 

Manche  Strecke 

Dass,  zum  Zwecke, 

Wasser  fliesse 

Und  mit  reichem,  vollem  Schwalle 

Zu  dem  Bade  sich  ergiesse. 

The  ballad  is  a  long  one,  and  we  must  here  be  content  with  the  pro- 
saic English  version  by  Bowring: — 

I  am  now, — what  joy  to  hear  it! —  And  now  come,  thou  well-worn  broom, 

Of  the  old  magician  rid;  And  thy  wretched  form  bestir; 

And  henceforth  shall  ev'ry  spirit  Thou  hast  ever  served  as  groom, 

Do  whate'er  by  me  is  bid:  So  fulfil  my  pleasure,  sir! 

I  have  watch'd  with  rigor  On  two  legs  now  stand 

All  he  used  to  do,  With  a  head  on  top ; 

And  will  now  with  vigor  Water  pail  in  hand, 

Work  my  wonders,  too.  Haste  and  do  not  stop ! 

Wander,  wander  Wander,  wander 

Onward  lightly,  Onward  lightly, 

So  that  rightly  So  that  rightly 

Flow  the  torrent,  Flow  the  torrent, 

And  with  teeming  waters  yonder  And  with  teeming  waters  yonder 

In  the  bath  discharge  its  current!  In  the  bath  discharge  its  current! 

*  We  must  in  justice  deal  with  the  erroneous  view  of  certain  misinformed  critics  who  have  tried  to  pass 
off  Franck's  Symphony  as  an  offshoot  (they  do  not  say  imitation,  because  the  difference  between  the  two 
works  is  so  obvious)  cf  Saint-Saens's  work  in  C  minor.  The  question  can  be  settled  by  bare  facts.  It  is 
true  that  the  Symphony  with  organ,  by  Saint-Saens,  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  England  in  1885  (sic),  but 
it  was  not  known  or  played  in  France  until  two  (sic)  years  later  (January  o,  1887,  at  the  Conservatory);  now 
at  this  time  Franck's  Symphony  was  completely  finished. — V.  d'l. 

Mr.  d'Indy  is  mistaken  in  the  date  of  the  performance  in  London;   but  his  argument  holds  good. — P.  H. 


See !  he's  running  to  the  shore, 

And  has  now  attain'd  the  pool, 
And  with  lightning  speed  once  more 
Comes  here,  with  his  bucket  full! 
Back  he  then  repairs; 

See  how  swells  the  tide ! 
How  each  pail  he  bears 
Straightway  is  supplied ! 

Stop,  for,  lo! 

All  the  measure 

Of  thy  treasure 

Now  is  right! 
Ah,  I  see  it!  woe,  oh,  woe! 
I  forget  the  word  of  might. 

Ah,  the  word  whose  sound  can  straight 

Make  him  what  he  was  before! 
Ah,  he  runs  with  nimble  gait ! 
Would  thou  wert  a  broom  once  more ! 
Streams  renew 'd  forever 

Quickly  bringeth  he; 
River  after  river 

Rusheth  on  poor  me ! 

Now  no  longer 

Can  I  bear  him; 

I  will  snare  him, 

Knavish  sprite! 
Ah,  my  terror  waxes  stronger ! 
What  a  look!  what  fearful  sight! 

Oh,  thou  villain  child  of  hell ! 

Shall    the    house    through    thee    be 
drown 'd? 
Floods  I  see  that  wildly  swell, 

O'er  the  threshold  gaining  ground. 
Wilt  thou  not  obey, 

O  thou  broom  accurs'd! 
Be  thou  still,  I  pray, 
As  thou  wert  at  first ! 


Will  enough 

Never  please  thee? 

I  will  seize  thee, 

Hold  thee  fast, 
And  thy  nimble  wood  so  tough 
With  my  sharp  axe  split  at  last. 

See,  once  more  he  hastens  back ! 

Now,  O  Cobold,  thou  shalt  catch  it! 
I  will  rush  upon  his  track; 

Crashing  on  him  falls  my  hatchet. 
Bravely  done,  indeed! 

See,  he's  cleft  in  twain! 

Now  from  care  I'm  freed, 

And  can  breathe  again. 

Woe,  oh,  woe! 

Both  the  parts, 

Quick  as  darts, 

Stand  on  end, 
Servants  of  my  dreaded  foe! 
O  ye  gods,  protection  send! 

And  they  run !   and  wetter  still 

Grow  the  steps  and  grows  the  hall. 
Lord  and  master,  hear  me  call ! 
Ever  seems  the  flood  to  fill. 

Ah,  he's  coming !  see, 

Great  is  my  dismay  1 
Spirits  raised  by  me 
Vainly  would  I  lay ! 

"To  the  side 

Of  the  room 

Hasten,  broom, 

As  of  old ! 
Spirits  I  have  ne'er  untied 
Save  to  act  as  they  are  told." 


The  scherzo  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, one  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  four  horns, 
two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  big  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  Glockenspiel,  harp,  strings. 

There  is  a  long  and  mysterious  introduction.  The  first  theme  is 
introduced  with  long-held  harmonics  of  violas  and  'cellos  and  peculiar 
effects  of  flutes.  The  second  theme,  the  most  important  of  all,  is  given 
to  wood-wind  instruments  beginning  with  the  clarinet.  These  two 
themes  are  repeated.  The  second  theme  is  now  given  to  a  muted 
trumpet  and  continued  by  flute  and  harp.  There  is  the  suggestion  of 
the  conjuration  and  of  the  approaching  spirits.  At  last  the  second 
and  chief  theme  appears  in  another  form,  played  by  three  bassoons. 
The  first  theme  is  now  changed.  The  scherzo  is  developed  from  these 
two  themes,  although  a  new  one  of  some  importance  is  introduced. 
There  is  a  translation  into  music  of  the  apprentice's  increasing  anxiety, 
until  the  sorcerer's  return  is  announced  by  dreadful  blasts  of  brass 
trills  on  wood-wind  instruments,  and  tremolo  of  strings.  The  themes 
of  the  introduction  are  brought  in,  but  without  the  mysterious  har- 
monics.    The  broom  flies  to  its  corner  and  is  quiet. 


Surre  No.  i,  from  "L'Arl^sie;nne" Georges*  Bizejt 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  25,  1838;  died  at  Bougival  tlie  night  of  June  2-3,  1875.) 

When  Leon  Carvalho  was  manager  of  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Paris, 
he  wished  to  revive  the  melodrama,  the  dramatic  piece  with  incidental 
and  at  times  accentuating  music.  He  chose  as  dramatist  Alphonse 
Daudet,  who  happened  to  have  a  Provencal  play  ready  for  the  Vaude- 
ville. He  chose  as  musician  Bizet,  whose  "  Djamileh,"f  an  opera  in  one 
act,  produced  at  the  Opera-Comique  on  May  22,  1872,  had  been  praised 
by  only  a  few  critics.  The  libretto  and  the  incapacity  of  a  Mme. 
Prelly,f  a  woman  of  society  who  longed  for  applause  as  a  public  singer, 
did  woful  injury  to  the  composer.  Bizet  was  accused  of  being  a 
Wagnerite,  and  Wagner  was  not  then  in  fashion. 

"L/Arlesienne,"  a  piece  in  three  acts,  was  produced  at  the  Vaudeville 
on  October  1,  1872.!  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Balthazar,  Parade; 
Frederi,  Abel;  Mitifio,  Regnier;  Le  Patron,  Marc,  Colson;  Francet, 
Cornaglia;  I/Fyquipage,  Lacroix;  Rose  Mamai,  Mme.  Fargueil;  Mere 
Renaud,  Mme.  Alexis;  I/Innocent,  Miss  Morand;  Vivette,  Jeanne 
Bartet.  The  play  was  not  liked,  and  there  were  only  fifteen  perform- 
ances according  to  Charles  Pigot.  Newspapers  of  the  time  say  that 
the  uninterrupted  series  of  performances  began  October  1  and  ended 
on  the  21st  of  the  month.  Various  objections  were  made  against  it: 
there  was  no  action;  it  was  "too  literary";  it  was  too  psychological, 
etc.  The  audience  chattered  or  yawned  during  the  prelude  and  the 
entr'actes.  Good-natured  dramatic  critics  asked  why  there  was  such 
"orchestral  cacophony";  but  the  menuet-intermezzo  pleased  by  its 
frank,  gay  rhythm.  The  music  as  a  whole  shared  the  fate  of  the 
piece.  "Its  character  harmonizes  happily  with  the  general  color  of 
the  work.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  distinguished  in  the  score.  .  .  .  The  com- 
poser seems  to  have  wished  to  hide  himself  behind  the  dramatist. 
The  melodrama  thus  loses  in  importance." 

*  * 
The  orchestra  at  the  Vaudeville  was  singularly  composed.  Ac- 
cording to  Adolphe  Jullien,  it  was  made  up  of  seven  first  violins,  no 
second  violins,  two  violas,  five  'cellos,  two  double-basses,  flute,  oboe, 
cornet-a-pistons,  two  horns,  two  bassoons,  drums,  harmonium,  piano. 
Charles  Pigot  gives  a  different  list :  two  flutes,  an  oboe  interchangeable 
with  English  horn,   one  clarinet,   two  bassoons,   one  saxophone,   two 

*  Alexandre  Cesar  Leopold  Bizet  is  the  name  of  the  composer  of  "Carmen."  The  name  Georges  was 
given  to  him  by  his  godfather;  and  as  Georges  he  was  always  known  to  his  family,  his  friends,  and  the  world 
at  large.  Only  in  official  papers,  as  a  citizen  of  France,  and  in  tie  archives  of  the  Conservatory,  was  he  named 
Alexaadre  Cesar  Leopold. 

t  "Djamileh"  was  produce?  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  it  is  believed,  at  the  Boston  Opera  House, 
February  24,  1913.  Djamileh,  Mme.  Weingartner;  Haroun,  Mr.  Laffitte;  Splendiano,  Mr.  Giaccone;  Mar- 
chand  d'Esclaves,  Mr.  Bourquin.  Felix  Weingartner  conducted.  It  is  stated  that  there  was  some  sort  of  a 
performance  at  a  music  school  exhibition  in  New  York  before  the  production  in  Boston. 

J  This  Mme.  Prelly  was  the  Baroness  de  Presles  (born  de  Pomeyrac).  She  made  her  debut  at  the  Opera  - 
Comique,  Paris,  on  February  7,  1872,  as  Zerlina  in  "Fra  Diavolo."  "Her  beauty,  especially  in  the  second 
act  (where  she  disrobsd  before  the  looking-glass),  gave  her  a  chance  of  success."  Soon  after  she  appeared 
in  "Djamileh,"  she  went  to  the  Bouffes,  and  still  later  to  the  Folies-Dramatiques.  She  became  a  widow, 
left  the  stage  and  married  a  brother  of  the  painter  Detaille.  She  was  called  the  Voiceless  Venus.  There 
were  rude  songs  about  her.  One  of  them  is  quoted  in  Georges  Duval's  "L'Annee  Theatrale,"  (Vol.  III.). 
Apropos  of  her  appearance  in  Herve's  operetta  "La  Belle  Poule"  (Folies-Dramatiques,  December  30,  1S75), 
Duval  writes: — ■ 

"  Elle  a  des  notes  de  fausset, 

Mais  une  corpulence  aiiguste. 
— De  fausset? 

— Juge. 

Lors  Nazet: 
— Elle  dit  si  faux!  que  c'est  juste." 
§This  date  is  given  by  contemporary  journals.     The  date  in  the  Archives  of  the  Society  des  Auteurs  it 
September  30. 


horns,  kettledrums,  seven  violins,  one  viola,  five  'cellos,  two  double- 
basses,  pianoforte.*  Pigot  says  the  harmonium  was  put  in  the  wings 
to  support  the  choruses  in  this  particular  piece,  and  it  was  played  now 
by  Anthony  Choudens,  now  by  Bizet,  and  now  by  Guiraud.f  For  this 
orchestra  Bizet  wrote  his  original  score.  The  conductor  was  Con- 
stantin.J 

After  the  failure  of  the  piece  Bizet  chose  certain  numbers  out  of  the 
twenty-seven,  rescored  them,  and  arranged  them  in  the  form  of  a  suite. 
The  first  performance  of  this  version  was  at  a  Pasdeloup  concert  on 
November  10,  1872.  The  first  performance  of  this  suite  in  Boston  was 
at  a  Philharmonic  concert  on  April  2,  188 1.  After  the  death  of  Bizet 
a  suite  No.  2  was  arranged  by  Guirand  from  other  numbers  of  the 
melodrama.        y 

This  suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes  (the  second  of  which  is 
interchangeable  with  cor  anglais  in  the  first  movement),  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  alto  saxophone,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets, 
three  trombones,  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  harp,  strings. 

"L'Arlesienne"  was  revived  at  the  Odeon,  Paris,  on  May  5,  1885, 
when  Bizet's  revised  score  was  played  by  Colonne's  orchestra.  Edmond 
de  Goncourt,  in  the  "Journal  des  Goncourts,"  wrote  about  this  first 
performance :  "  Public  cold,  icy  cold.  Mme.  Daudet  beats  her  fan  about 
her  with  the  angry  rustling  of  the  wings  of  fighting  birds.  Audience 
still  cold,  ready  to  titter  and  sneer  at  the  piece.  It  applauds  the  music 
enthusiastically.  Suddenly  Mme.  Daudet,  who  is  leaning  in  a  state 
of  pitiful  depression  against  the  side  of  the  box,  exclaims:  'I'm  going 
home  to  bed!  it  makes  me  sick  to  stay  here.'  Thank  God,  with  the 
third  act  the  piece  goes,  and  its  quality  and  the  acting  of  Tessandier 
provoked  loud  applause  in  the  last  scenes." 

The  piece  was  performed  with  Bizet's  music  in  Germany  for  the  first 
time  on  September  8,  1899,  at  Bremen.  "The  Woman  of  Aries,"  a 
version  by  Charles  H.  Melster  and  Willy  Schulz,  was  produced  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre,  New  York,  on  March  22,  1897. 

The  first  performance  of  this  play  in  French  and  with  Bizet's  music 
in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  March  6,  19 13. 

*  * 

The  plot  of  "L'Arlesienne"  is  the  story  of  a  young  farmer  of  Car- 
mague,  Frederi,  the  son  of  Rose  Mamai  of  Castelet.  He  is  madly  in 
love  with  a  girl  of  Aries,  a  brunette  who  is  irresistible  in  the  farandole; 
and  he  would  fain  wed  her.  She  is  not  seen  in  the  drama.  §  Frederi  is 
told  at  last  that  she  is  unworthy  the  love  of  any  honest  man ;  and  he, 
thinking  that  contempt  can  kill  passion,  swears  he  will  forget  her. 
The  baleful  beauty  of  the  woman  haunts  him  day  and  night.  The 
maiden  Vivette,  with  whom  he  has  grown  up,  wishes  to  console  him; 
but,  when  he  would  woo  her,  the  woman  of  Aries  comes  between  them. 

*  Ernest  Reyer  gave  the  same  list  of  instruments  in  his  review  published  in  the  Journal  des  Debats. 
L6opold  Dauphin  thinks  that  the  orchestra  numbered  forty  players. 

t  Ernest  Guiraud  was  born  at  New  Orleans  (U.  S.  A.)  in  1837;  he  died  at  Paris  in  1892.  Educated  at 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  he  took  the  prix  de  Rome  in  1859.  He  wrote  operas,  orchestral  suites  and  overtures, 
pieces  for  solo  instruments,  songs,  and  a  Treatise  on  Instrumentation.  He  taught  at  the  Conservatory,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Institute. 

tTitus  Charles  Constantin,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1835,  died  at  Paris  in  1891.  A  conductor  of  concert, 
theatre,  and  opera  orchestras,  he  wrote  some  overtures  and  other  pieces. 

§And  so  it  is  with  the  charming  widow  in  the  old  farce,  "  Dunducketty's  Picnic."  Yet,  when  an  English 
adaptation  of  "L'Arlesienne"  was  produced  in  London,  this  woman  of  Aries  was  introduced  in  the  scene  of  the 
farandole,  that  the  curiosity  of  the  audience  might  be  gratified.  When  "The  Woman  of  Aries"  was  about  to 
be  produced  in  New  York,  a  passionate  press  agent  announced,  with  a  marked  display  of  hysteria,  that  Mrs. 
Agnes  Booth  would  "impersonate  the  title-role." 
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Thus  tortured  by  jealousy,  hatred,  love,  despair,  on  a  night  when  the 
peasants  are  celebrating  the  Festival  of  Saint  Kloi,  and  dancing  the 
farandole  to  the  sound  of  flute  and  tambourine,  Frederi  hurls  him- 
self from  the  garret  window  of 'the  farm-house  and  dashes  his  skull 
against  the  pavement  of  the  court. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  furious  passion,  there  is  the  pure  love  of  the  long- 
separated  shepherd  Balthazar  and  Mere  Renaud.  There  is  also  the 
Innocent,  the  young  brother  of  Frederi,  whose  brain  begins  to  work 
only  as  the  tragedy  deepens,  and  at  last  is  awakened  to  full  con- 
sciousness by  the  catastrophe. 

PrEUJdB. 
The  Prelude  of  the  suite  is  the  prelude  of  the  dramatic  piece.  It  is 
founded  on  three  themes, — the  Noel,  the  theme  of  the  Innocent,  the 
theme  of  Frederi's  insane  passion.  It  opens  Allegro  deciso  in  C  minor, 
4-4,  with  a  strongly  marked  theme  given  to  the  violins,  violas,  'cellos, 
clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  English  horn,  saxophone.  The  tune,  given 
out  in  unison,  is  an  old  Provencal  Noel,  or  Christmas  song,  concerning 
which  there  is  a  dispute;  for  some,  as  Julien  Tiersot,  say  that  the  tune 
is  "The  March  of  Turenne's  Regiment";  that  it  became  popular  in 
Provence,  and  was  adopted  there  as  the  national  song,  the  "Marcho  dei 
Rei" ;  while  others,  as  the  learned  J.  B.  Weckerlin,  say  this  title,  "March 
of  Turenne,"  was  given  by  Castil-Blaze  to  a  march  published  by  him  in 
1855  or  1856,  and  that  the  tune  was  not  used  by  the  soldiers  under  Tu- 
renne.* The  tune  in  its  original  form,  for  Bizet  made  some  rhythmic 
changes,  may  be  found,  with  the  words  attributed  to  King  Rene,  in 
"Lou  Tambourin,"  by  F.  Vidal,  the  younger,  published  at  Avignon 
(pp.  258,  259).  The  words  by  Rene,f  Comte  d'Anjou  et  de  Provence, 
first  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  King  of  Sicily  (1408-80),  are  of  course 
much  earlier  than  the  air,  even  if  it  had  been  left  in  Provence  by  Tu- 
renne's men: — 

De  matin, 

Ai  rescountra  lou  trin, 

De  tres  grand  Rei  qu'  ana  von  en  viagi. 

Or,  as  the  French  version  has  it: — 

De  bon  matin 
J'ai  rencontre  le  train 
De  trois  grands  rois  qui  allaient  en  voyage, 
De  bon  matin 
J'ai  rencontre  le  train 
De  trois  grands  rois  dessus  le  grand  chemin. 
Venaient  d'abord 
Des  gardes  du  corps, 
Des  gens  armes  avec  trente  petits  pages, 
Venaient  d'abord 
Des  gardes  du  corps 
Des  gens  armes  dessus  leur  justaucorps. 
Sur  un  char 
Dore  de  toutes  parts, 
On  voit  trois  rois  modestes  comme  d'anges; 
Sur  un  char 
Dore  de  toutes  parts, 
On  voit  trois  rois  parmi  les  etendards. 

*  But  the  air  itself  is  by  many  years  older  than  its  title.  Bizet  used  more  than  one  Provencal  melody  in 
"L'Arlesienne."  The  theme  of  the  farandole  is  that  of  the  "Danso  dei  Chivau-Frus":  "The  flute  weds 
itself  to  the  pan,  pan,  pan  of  the  tambourine."  The  lullaby  of  the  Innocent  is  the  old  melody,  "  Er  dou  Guet." 
(See  "Lou  Tambourin,"  by  F.  Vidal,  the  younger,  pp.  246,  248.) 

t  Concerning  King  Rene  as  musician  and  patron  of  music,  see  Albert  Jacquot's  "La  Musique  en  Lor- 
raine" (Paris,  1882),  pp.  4-7. 
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This  Noel  is  prominent  as  march  and  as  chorus  in  the  third  act  of  the 
piece. 

Variations  follow  the  singularly  frank  and  sonorous  exposition  of  this 
theme. 

I.  C  minor.  A  smooth  and  flowing  variation  for  flute,  clarinet, 
cor  anglais,  bassoons. 

II.  C  minor.  A  livelier  variation  for  full  orchestra,  at  first  pianis- 
simo, sharply  rhythmed,  and  with  an  effective  use  of  the  snare-drum. 

III.  C  major.  Variation  for  two  horns  and  'cellos,  with  counter- 
point for  the  bassoon. 

IV.  C  minor.     Variation  in  march  form  for  full  orchestra. 

The  second  section  of  this  Prelude  is  founded  on  the  typical  theme  of 
the  Innocent;  which  shadows  him  throughout  the  play.  The  theme  is 
used  at  length  in  the  melodrama  of  the  first  act,  and  is  highly  developed 
in  the  entr'acte,  Act  III.,  scene  ii.  Thus  it  accompanies  significantly 
the  speech  of  Balthazar :  "They  say  he  will  never  be  cured,  but  I  do  not 
think  so.  It  has  seemed  to  me  for  some  time  that  there  is  a  stirring  in 
that  little  brain,  as  in  the  cocoon  of  the  silkworm  when  the  butterfly  is 
about  to  leave.  This  child  is  on  the  point  of  awaking."  The  air,  an- 
dante molto,  A-flat  major,  4-4,  is  played  by  the  alto  saxophone,  accom- 
panied by  muted  strings,  while  at  every  second  measure  there  is  an 
ever-recurring  sigh  of  the  clarinet.  The  accompaniment  is  afterward 
strengthened  by  flutes  and  English  horn. 

The  theme  of  Frederi  serves  for  the  finale, — the  theme  that  is  used 
with  thrilling  effect  when  Balthazar  exclaims  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  "Go 
to  the  window :  you  will  see  whether  one  does  not  die  of  love ! "  In  this 
Prelude  it  is  introduced  by  first  violins  and  violas.  Bater,  violins, 
violas,  and  violoncellos  play  it  feverishly  against  triplets  in  the  wind 
instruments.     The  Prelude  ends  in  G  major. 

MlNUBTTO. 

Allegro  giocoso,  E-flat,  3-4.  This  is  No.  17  of  Act  II.  in  the  score  of 
the  play.  It  is  known  in  the  complete  version  as  Intermezzo.  It  has 
also  been  entitled  "Menuet  des  Vieillards"  and  "Menuet-valse."  It  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  an  entr'acte,  which  is  independent  of  the  orchestral 
prelude  to  Act  III.;  and  it  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  halting-place  be- 
tween the  exposition,  which  occupies  three  scenes,  and  the  denouement, 
which  is  more  swiftly  contrived.  The  Trio  is  said  to  characterize  "the 
tender  and  resigned  affection  of  Balthazar  and  Mere  Renaud,"  but  here 
is  probably  another  instance  of  an  imaginative  commentator.  In  this 
Trio  the  melody  is  played  by  saxophone  and  clarinet,  while  violins  orna- 
ment with  arabesques.  In  the  reprise  of  the  Trio  the  air  is  played  by 
violins  and  violoncellos,  with  the  embroidery  of  flutes  and  clarinets. 

Adagietto. 
This  Adagietto, — it  is  an  Adagio  in  the  score  for  the  play, — F  major, 
3-4,  is  for  muted  strings  without  double-basses.  The  scene  is  the  Court 
of  Castelet.  The  music  is  played  during  the  conversation  of  Mere 
Renaud  and  Balthazar.  It  is  impossible  to  preserve  in  English  the 
exquisite  simplicity  and  flavor  of  Daudet's  prose;  his  lines  must  suffer 
a  sea-change. 

BAI/jfHAZAR. 

God  keep  you,  Renaud! 


MERE  Renaud. 
Oh!  0  my  poor  Balthazar. 

Balthazar  {in  a  low  voice). 
It's  my  fault.     I  knew  you  were  coming.     I  should  not  have  stayed. 

MERE  Renaud. 
Why  not?     To  keep  your  oath?     Bah!  that  is  not  worth  the  trouble.     God  himself 
has  not  wished  that  we  should  die  without  a  meeting,  and  for  this  he  put  love  in  the 
hearts  of  those  children  there.     And,  after  all,  he  owes  us  this  as  a  reward  for  our 
bravery. 

Balthazar. 
Yes,  there  was  need  of  courage.     Leading  my  beasts,  I  sometimes  saw  the  smoke  of 
your  dwelling,  and  it  seemed  to  make  a  sign  to  me:   "Come!     She  is  here!" 

MERE  Renatjd. 
And  when  I  heard  your  dogs  bark,  and  I  recognized  you  and  your  great  cape  afar 
off,  it  took  all  my  strength  to  keep  me  from  running  toward  you.     And  now,  at  last 
our  trouble  is  at  an  end,  and  we  can  look  on  each  other  without  blushing.     Balthazar! 

BAETHA7AR. 

Renaud ! 

Mere  Renaud. 
Would  you  be  ashamed  to  kiss  me  now,  all  old  and  wrinkled  by  years  as  I  am? 

Balthazar. 
Oh! 

MERE  Renaud. 
Well,  press  me  close  to  your  heart.    "For  fifty  years  I  have  owed  you  this  kiss  of 
friendship. 

Carillon.  * 

E  major,  3-4.  The  Carillon  is  the  orchestral  prelude  to  the  fourth 
scene,  the  Court  of  Castelet.  The  courtyard  of  the  old  farm-house  is  in 
full  festival  dress  for  the  betrothal  of  Frederi  and  Vivette  and  for  the 
Festival  of  Saint  Eloi,  the  patron  saint  of  husbandry,  f  '  There  are  gar- 
landed May-poles,  and  above  the  gate  is  a  huge  bouquet  of  corn-flowers 
and  poppies.  There  is  a  persistent  chiming  figure,  G-sharp,  E,  F-sharp, 
for  fifty-six  measures,  which  is  relieved  only  by  counter- themes.  This 
theme  is  first  given  to  horns,  harp,  second  violins. 

Then  comes  the  episode,  "The  Entrance  of  Mere  Renaud,"  andantino, 
C-sharp  minor,  6-8,  a  duet  for  flutes,  after  which  oboes  join  flute.  Mere 
Renaud  enters,  leaning  on  Vivette  and  Frederi. 

The  Carillon  is  resumed,  and  it  ends  the  suite. 

*"  Carillon,"  formerly  "quadrillon,"  a  chiming  with  four  bells.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  a  system  of 
bells  arranged  for  the  performance  of  a  tune,  which  itself  is  also  called  "carillon."  The  term  is  loosely  used 
to  denote  any  chiming  where  there  is  rhythm  or  accord,  For  curious  information  concerning  carillons  see 
Kastner's  "Paremologie  Musicale  de  la  Langue  Francaise"  (Paris,  1862),  and  J.  D.  Blavignac's  "La  Cloche" 
(Geneva,  1877),  pp.  147-154.  The  old  terms  for  sounding  three  bells  were  "treseler,  tresiller,  triboler."  The 
most  famous  ancient  carillon,  or  chime  of  bells,  was  that  at  Alost,  in  Belgium,  which  was  constructed  in 
1485  or  1487.  Next  to  it  was  an  older  one,  that  of  Dunkirk,  which,  mounted  in  1437,  was  restored  in  1825 
and  again  since  then.  And  there  was  an  old  dance,  "Le  Carillon  de  Dunkerque,"  still  seen  at  children's  parties 
in  France,  a  dance  in  rapid  2-4  or  6-8.  The  tune  was  set  to  ironical  words  of  a  scurvy  nature.  (See  Desrat's 
" Dictionnaire  de  la  Danse,"  Paris,  i8gs.) 

f  But  some  hagiologists  say  that  Saint  Eloi,  or  Eligius,  was  the  patron  of  all  artisans  who  use  the  hammer. 
Eloi,  bom  at  Chatelat  or  Catillac  in  588,  died  in  659.  He  was  the  goldsmith,  bishop,  and  treasurer  of  King 
Dagobert.  A  man  far  in  advance  of  his  period,  he  forbade  feasting  on  Thursday,  in  honor  of  Jupiter,  wor- 
shipping trees,  lights,  rocks,  hanging  talismans  on  men,  women,  and  animals,  shrieking  during  an  eclipse  to 
relieve  the  sun  or  moon,  considering  sneezing  or  flights  and  calls  of  birds  as  things  of  portent,  or  reckoning 
days  as  lucky  or  unlucky. 
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Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "Espana"    .    .    .    Emmanuel  Chabrier 

(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  on  January  18,  1841;  died  at 
Paris  on  September  13,  1894.) 

When  Chabrier  was  six  years  old,  he  began  the  study  of  music  at 
Ambert  with  a  Spanish  refugee,  named  Saporta.  One  day  when  the 
boy  did  not  play  to  suit  the  teacher,  Saporta,  a  violent  person,  raised  his 
hand.  Nanette,*  the  servant  who  reared  Chabrier,  and  lived  with 
him  nearly  all  his  life,  came  into  the  room.  She  saw  the  uplifted  hand, 
rushed  toward  Saporta,  slapped  his  face,  and  more  than  once. 

In  1882  Chabrier  visited  Spain  with  his  wife.j  Travelling  there,  he 
wrote  amusing  letters  to  the  publisher  Costallat.  These  letters  were 
published  in  S.  I.  M.,  a  musical  magazine  (Paris:  Nos.  January  15  and 
February  15,  1909).  Wishing  to  know  the  true  Spanish  dances,  Chabrier 
with  his  wife  went  at  night  to  ball-rooms  where  the  company  was  mixed. 
As  he  wrote  in  a  letter  from  Seville :  ' '  The  gypsies  sing  their  malaguenas 
or  dance  the  tango,  and  the  manzanilla  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
and  every  one  is  forced  to  drink  it.  These  eyes,  these  flowers  in  the 
admirable  heads  of  hair,  these  shawls  knotted  about  the  body,  these 
feet  that  strike  an  infinitely  varied  rhythm,  these  arms  that  run  shiver- 
ing the  length  of  a  body  always  in  motion,  these  undulations  of  the 
hands,  these  brilliant  smiles  .  .  .  and  all  this  to  the  cry  of  'Olle,  OHe, 
anda  la  Maria!  Anda  la  Chiquita!  Eso  es!  Baile  la  Carmen!  Anda! 
Anda!'  shouted  by  the  other  women  and  the  spectators!  However, 
the  two  guitarists,  grave  persons,  cigarette  in  mouth,  keep  on  scratching 
something  or  other  in  three  time.  (The  tango  alone  is  in  two  time.) 
The  cries  of  the  women  excite  the  dancer,  who  becomes  literally  mad 
of  her  body.  It's  unheard  of!  Last  evening,  two  painters  went  with 
us  and  made  sketches,  and  I  had  some  music  paper  in  my  hand.  We 
had  all  the  dancers  around  us;  the  singers  sang  their  songs  to  me, 
squeezed  my  hand  and  Alice's  and  went  away,  and  then  we  were  obliged 
to  drink  out  of  the  same  glass.  Ah,  it  was  a  fine  thing  indeed!  He 
has  really  seen  nothing  who  has  not  seen  two  or  three  Andalusians 
twisting  their  hips  eternally  to  the  beat  and  to  the  measure  of  Anda! 
Anda!  Anda!  and  the  eternal  clapping  of  hands.  They  beat  with  a 
marvellous  instinct  3-4  in  contra-rhythm  while  the  guitar  peacefully 
follows  its  own  rhythm.  As  the  others  beat  the  strong  beat  of  each 
measure,  each  beating  somewhat  according  to  caprice,  there  is  a  most 
curious  blend  of  rhythms.  I  have  noted  it  all — but  what  a  trade,  my 
children." 

In  another  letter  Chabrier  wrote:  "I  have  not  seen  a  really  ugly 
woman  since  I  have  been  in  Andalusia.  I  do  not  speak  of  their  feet; 
they  are  so  little  that  I  have  never  seen  them.  Their  hands  are  small 
and  the  arm  exquisitely  moulded.  Then  added  the  arabesques,  the 
beaux-catchers  and  other  ingenious  arrangements  of  the  hair,  the 
inevitable  fan,  the  flowers  on  the  hair  with  the  comb  on  one  side!" 

Chabrier  took  notes  from  Seville  to  Barcelona,  passing  through 
Malaga,  Cadiz,  Grenada,  Valencia. 

The  Rhapsody  "  Espafia"  is  only  one  of  two  or  three  versions  of  these 
souvenirs,  which  he  first  played  on  the  pianoforte  to  his  friends.  His 
Habanera  for  pianoforte  (1885)  is  derived  from  one  of  the  rejected 
versions. 

*  Chabrier's  delightful  "Lettres  a.  Nanette,"  edited  by  Legrand-Chabrier.  were  pubished  at  Paris  in  1910. 
fHis  wife  was  Alice  Dejean,  daughter  of  a  theatre  manager.    The  wedding  was  in  1873. 
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The  conductor  Iyamoureux  heard  Chabrier  play  the  pianoforte  sketch 
of  "Kspana"  and  urged  him  to  orchestrate  it.  At  the  rehearsals  no 
one  thought  success  possible.  The  score  with  its  wild  originality,  its 
novel  effects,  frightened  the  players.  The  first  performance  was  at  a 
Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  on  November  4,  1883.*  The  success  was 
instantaneous.  The  piece  was  often  played  during  the  years  following 
and  often  redemanded. 

The  Rhapsody  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Iyamoureux,  and  it  is  scored 
for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  two 
harps,  and  strings. 

"Bspana"  is  based  on  two  Spanish  dances,  the  Jota,  vigorous  and 
fiery,  and  the  Malaguena,  languorous  and  sensual.  It  is  said  that  only 
the  rude  theme  given  to  the  trombones  is  of  Chabrier 's  invention;  the 
other  themes  he  brought  from  Spain,  and  the  two  first  themes  were 
heard  at  Saragossa. 

Allegro  con  fuoco,  F  major,  3-8.  A  Spanish  rhythm  is  given  to 
strings  and  wood-wind.  Then,  while  the  violas  rhythm  an  accompani- 
ment, bassoons  and  trumpet  announce  the  chief  theme  of  the  Jota. 
The  horn  then  takes  it,  and  finally  the  full  orchestra.  A  more  expres- 
sive song  is  v given  to  bassoons,  horns,  and  violoncellos.  There  is  an 
episode  in  which  a  fragment  of  the  second  theme  is  used  in  dialogue  for 
wind  and  strings.  A  third  melodic  idea  is  given  to  bassoons.  There 
is  another  expressive  motive  sung  by  violins,  violas,  and  bassoons,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sensuous  rhythm.  After  a  stormy  passage  there  is  com- 
parative calm.  The  harps  sound  the  tonic  and  dominant,  and  the 
trombones  have  the  rude  theme  referred  to  above,  and  the  rhythms  of 
the  Jota  are  in  opposition.     Such  is  the  thematic  material. 

* 
*  * 

The  Jota  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  North  Spanish  dances.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  it  originated  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  it  is 
attributed  to  a  Moor  named  Aben  Jot,f  "who,  expelled  from  Valencia 
owing  to  his  licentious  singing,  took  refuge  in  a  village  of  Aragon. 
There  his  effort  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  while  in  Valencia  the 
governor  continued  to  impose  severe  punishments  on  its  performance." 

Almost  every  town  in  Spain  has  its  own  Jota,  but  the  best  known  is 
the  Jota  Aragonesa,  the  national  dance  of  Aragon,  and  it  originated, 
as  some  think,  in  the  Passacaille. 

La  Jota  en  el  Aragon 
Con  garbosa  discrecion. 

This  couplet,  says  Gaston  Vuillier,  indicates  at  once  the  modesty  and 
the  vivacity  of  the  dance,  which  is  distinguished  "by  its  reticence  from 
the  dance  of  Andalusia."  The  Jota  is  danced  not  only  at  merry- 
makings, but  at  certain  religious  festivals  and  even  in  watching  the 
dead.  One  called  the  "Natividad  del  Senor"  (nativity  of  our  Lord) 
is  danced  on  Christmas  Eve  in  Aragon,  and  is  accompanied  by  songs, 
and  Jotas  are  sung  and  danced  at  the  cross-roads,  invoking  the  favor 

*  Georges  Servieres  in  his  "Emmanuel  Chabrier"  (Paris,   1912)  gives  the  date  November  6;  but  see 
Le  Menestrel  of  November  n,  1883,  and  "Les  Annales  du  Theatre,"  by  Noel  and  Stoullig,  1883,  page  294. 
t  Other  derivations  are  given. 
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of  the  Virgin,  when  the  festival  of  Our  Lady  del  Pilar  is  celebrated  at 
Saragossa. 

The  Jota  has  been  described  as  a  kind  of  waltz,  "always  in  three 
time,  but  with  much  more  freedom  in  the  dancing  than  is  customary 
in  waltzes."  Albert  Czerwinski  says  it  is  danced  by  three  persons; 
others  say,  and  they  are  in  a  great  majority,  that  it  is  danced  by  couples. 
Major  Campion,  in  his  "On  Foot  in  Spain,"  says:  "It  is  danced  in 
couples,  each  pair  being  quite  independent  of  the  rest.  The  respective 
partners  face  each  other;  the  guitar  twangs,  the  spectators  accompany 
with  a  whining,  nasal,  drawling  refrain  and  clapping  of  hands.  You 
put  your  arm  round  your  partner's  waist  for  a  few  bars,  take  a  waltz 
round,  stop,  and  give  her  a  fling  under  your  raised  arm.  Then  the 
two  of  you  dance,  backward  and  forward,  across  and  back,  whirl  round 
and  chassez,  and  do  some  nautch-wallah-ing,  accompanying  yourselves 
with  castanets  or  snapping  of  fingers  and  thumbs.  The  steps  are  a 
matter  of  your  own  particular  invention,  the  more  outres  the  better, 
and  you  repeat  and  go  on  till  one  of  you  tires  out."  The  dance  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  guitars,  bandurrias,  and  sometimes  with  cas- 
tanets, pandereta  (a  small  tambourine),  and  triangle.  Verses  have 
been  sung  with  the  dance  from  time  immemorial,  and  they  either  have 
been  handed  down  with  the  particular  tune  of  the  locality,  or  they  are 
improvised.  These  coplas  are  sometimes  rudely  satirical.  For  ex- 
ample: "Your  arms  are  so  beautiful,  they  look  like  two  sausages,  like 
two  sausages  hanging  in  winter  from  the  kitchen  ceiling." 

The  Aragonese*  are  proud  of  their  dance. 

Dicen  que  las  Andaluzas 

Las  mas  talentosas  son, 
Mas  en  gracia  las  esceden 

Las  muchachas  del  Aragon! 

Los  que  ensalzan  la  cachucha 

De  Cadiz  y  de  Jerez, 
Cierto  es  que  bailar  no  vieron 

La  Jota  una  sola  vez. 

(The  Andalusian  women  are  the  more  accomplished,  it  is  said,  but  the  girls  of 
Aragon  are  the  more  graceful.  Those  who  boast  of  the  Cachucha  of  Cadiz  and  of 
Jerez  have  surely  never  seen  the  Jota  danced.) 

Chateaubriand  said  that  the  Jota  was  woven  together  out  of  passion- 
ate sighs,  and  the  Aragonese  believe  that  a  pretty  girl  dancing  the 
Jota  "sends  an  arrow  into  every  heart  by  each  one  of  her  movements." 
The  compiler  of  the  Badminton  book  on  Dancing  finds  that  the  Jota 
corresponds  with  the  ancient  "Carole,  which  in  Chaucer's  time  meant 
a  dance  as  well  as  a  song."  This  comparison  seems  to  me  far-fetched 
from  what  is  known  of  the  "Carole's"  character:  the  Carol  was  a  ring- 
dance  with  accompaniment  of  song.     Gower  in  1394  wrote: — 

With  harpe  and  lute  and  with  citole 
The  love  daunce  and  the  carole  ... 
A  softe  pas  they  daunce  and  trede. 

This  term  "Carole"  was  applied  by  the  Trouveres  to  a  dance  in  which 
the  performers  moved  "slowly  round  in  a  circle,  singing  at  the  time." 

"  *  Richard  Ford,  who  spoke  in  1845  of  Aragon  as_  a  disagreeable  province  inhabited  by  a  disagreeable 
people,  described  their  Jota  as  "Brisk  and  jerky,  but  highly  spirit-stirring  to  the  native,  on  whom,  when  afar 
from  Aragon,  it  acts  like  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  on  the  Swiss,  creating  an  irresistible  nostalgia  or  homesickness." 
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Gaston  Vuillier,  in  his  "History  of  Dancing,"  gives  this  description: 
"At  the  town  of  Pollenza  in  Majorca,  the  people  of  the  inn  where  I 
lodged  organized  a  sort  of  fete,  to  which  they  invited  the  best  local 
dancers  and  musicians.  A  large  hall,  cleared  of  its  furniture  and  lined 
along  the  walls  with  chairs,  was  turned  into  a  ball-room.  On  the 
appointed  evening  young  men  with  guitars  arrived,  and  girls  dressed 
in  their  best  and  accompanied  by  their  families.  When  all  had  taken 
their  places,  the  sides  of  the  hall  being  occupied  by  spectators,  who 
even  overflowed  into  the  passages,  two  guitars  and  a  violin  executed 
a  brilliant  overture,  founded  upon  the  popular  airs  of  Majorca.  Then 
quite  a  young  boy  and  girl,  castanets  in  hand,  danced  a  charming  Jota 
to  an  accompaniment  of  guitars  and  of  castanets,  deafeningly  and 
ceaselessly  plied  by  girls  who  waited  their  turn  to  dance.  The  Majorcan 
Jota,  while  lacking  the  brio  and  voluptuousness  of  the  Jotas  of  the 
mainland,  is  charmingly  primitive,  modest  and  unaffected.  Other 
provinces  besides  Aragon  have  their  Jotas,  Navarre  and  Catalonia,  for 
example.  The  Jota  Valenciana  closely  resembles  that  of  Aragon.  The 
Valencians  have  always  loved  dancing.  History  informs  us  that  as 
early  as  the  seventh  century  the  entrance  ,of  the  archbishops  into 
Tarragona  was  celebrated  by  dances.  And  in  1762,  at  the  laying  of 
the  foundation-stone  of  Lerida  Cathedral  dancers  were  brought  from 
Valencia  to  celebrate  the  event." 

Glinka  wrote  a  "Jota  Aragonese"  and  "Une  Nuit  a  Madrid,"  two 
fantasias  for  orchestra,  after  he  had  sojourned  in  Spain.  Liszt,  in  his 
"Spanish  Rhapsody"  for  pianoforte  (arranged  as  a  concert  piece  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra  by  Mr.  Busoni,  who  played  it  in  Boston  at 
a  Symphony  concert,  January  27,  1894),  used  the  Jota  of  Aragon  as 
a  theme  for  variations.  There  is  a  delightful  orchestral  suggestion  of 
the  Jota  in  Massenet's  "La  Navarraise,"  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue 
between  the  lovers  and  the  angry  father  of  the  youth : — 

Anita.     Et  c'est  a  Loyola 

Le  jour  de  la  Romeria, 
Un  cher  lundi  de  Piques 

Que  nous  nous  sommes  vus  pour  la  premiere  fois ! 
AraquHv.     Avec  de  Navarrais  .  .  . 

Anita.  II  jouait  a  la  paume, 

II  les  avait  battus.     J'applaudissais,  et  puis 
A  la  course  des  Novillos.  .  .  . 
Araquil.     Je  ne  quittais  pas  des  yeux! 

Anita.     Le  soir  .  .  . 
Araquil.     Elle  et  moi,  nous  dansames  .  .  . 

Anita.     L'air  de  cette  jota,  je  l'entendrai  toujours. 

The  Malaguena,  with  the  Rondena,  is  classed' with  the  Fandango: 
"A  Spanish  dance  in  3-8  time,  of  moderate  movement  (allegretto), 
with  accompaniment  of  guitar  and  castanets'.  It  is  performed  between 
rhymed  verses,  during  the  singing  of  which  the  dance  stops."  The 
castanet  rhythm  may  be  described  as  on  a  scheme  of  two  measures, 
3-8  time;  the  first  of  each  couple  of  measures  consisting  of  an  eighth, 
four  thirty-seconds,  and  an  eighth;  and  the  second,  of  four  thirty- 
seconds  and  two  eighths. 

The  word  itself  is  applied  to  a  popular  air  characteristic  of  Malaga, 
but  Ford  described  the  women  of  Malaga,  "las  Malaguenas,"  as  "very 
bewitching."     Mrs.  Grove  says  the  dance  shares  with  the  Fandango 
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the  rank  of  the  principal  dance  of  Andalusia.  "It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Flamenco,*  a  term  which  in  Spain  signifies  gay  and  lively  when 
applied  to  song  or  dance.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  Spanish 
occupation  of  Flanders.  Spanish  soldiers  who  had  been  quartered *in 
the  Netherlands  were  styled  Flamencos.  When  they  returned  to  their 
native  land,  it  was  usually  with  a  full  purse;  generous  entertainment 
and  jollity  followed  as  a  matter  of  course." 

The  origin  of  the  word  "Fandango"  is  obscure.  Tile  larger  Spanish 
dictionaries  question  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  "ridicinare,"  to 
play  upon  the  lyre  or  any  other  stringed  instrument.  Some  admit 
a  Negro  origin.  In  England  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  ball  was  com- 
monly called  a  fandango.  Mrs.  Grove  says  that  the  Spanish  word 
means  "go  and  dance,"  but  she  does  not  give  any  authority  for  her 
statement. 

The  dance  is  a  very  old  one.  It  was  possibly  known  in  ancient 
Rome.  Desrat  looked  upon  it  as  a  survival  of  Moorish  dances,  a 
remembrance  of  the  voluptuous  dances  of  antiquity.  "The  fandango 
of  the  theatre  differs  from  that  of  the  city  and  the  parlor :  grace  disap- 
pears to  make  room  for  gestures  that  are  more  or  less  decent,  not  to 
say  free,  stamped  with  a  triviality  that  is  often  shameless." 

Tet  us  quote  from  Vuillier:  "  'tike  an  electric  shock,  the  notes  of  the 
Fandango  animate  all  hearts,'  says  another  writer.  'Men  and  women, 
young  and  old,  acknowledge  the  power  of  this  air  over  the  ears  and 
soul  of  every  Spaniard.  The  young  men  spring  to  their  places,  rattling 
castanets,  or  imitating  their  sound  by  snapping  their  fingers.  The 
girls  are  remarkable  for  the  willowy  languor  and  lightness  of  their 
movements,  the  voluptuousness  of  their  attitudes — beating  the  exact- 
est  time  with  tapping  heels.  Partners  tease  and  entreat  and  pursue 
each  other  by  turns.  Suddenly  the  music  stops,  and  each  dancer  shows 
his  skill  by  remaining  absolutely  motionless,  bounding  again  into  the 
full  life  of  the  Fandango  as  the  orchestra  strikes  up.  The  sound  of  the 
guitar,  the  violin,  the  rapid  tic-tac  of  heels  (taconeos),  the  crack  of 
fingers  and  castanets,  the  supple  swaying  of  the  dancers,  fill  the  spec- 
tators with  ecstasy.' 

"The  music  whirls  along  in  a  rapid  triple  time.  Spangles  glitter; 
the  sharp  clank  of  ivory  and  ebony  castanets  beats  out  the  cadence 
of  strange,  throbbing,  deafening  notes — assonances  unknown  to  music, 
but  curiously  characteristic,  effective,  and  intoxicating.  Amidst  the 
rustle  of  silks,  smiles  gleam  over  white  teeth,  dark  eyes  sparkle  and 
droop,  and  flash  up  again  in  flame.  All  is  flutter  and  glitter,  grace  and 
animation — quivering,  sonorous,  passionate,  seductive.  Ole!  Ole! 
Faces  beam  and  eyes  burn.     Ole,  ole! 

"The  bolero  intoxicates,  the  fandango  inflames." 

*"  Flamenco "  in  Spanish  means  flamingo.  Mrs.  Grove  here  speaks  of  the  tropical  use  of  the  word. 
A  lyric  drama,  "La  Flamenca,"  libretto  by  Cain  and  Adenis,  music  by  Lucien  Lambert,  was  produced  at  the 
Gaite,  Paris,  October  3c,  1903.  The  heroine  is  a  concert-hall  singer.  The  scene  is  Havana  in  1807.  The 
plot  is  based  on  the  revolutionary  history  of  the  time.  Mr.  Jackson,  an  American  who  is  helping  the  insur- 
gents, is  one  of  the  chief  characters  in  the  tragedy.  The  composer  told  a  Parisian  reporter  before  the  per- 
formance that  no  place  was  more  picturesque  than  Havana  during  the  struggle  between  "the  ancient  Spanish 
race,  the  young  Cubans,  and  the  rude  Yankees  so  unlike  the  two  other  nations";  that  the  opera  would  contain 
"Spanish  songs  of  a  proud  and  lively  nature,  Creole  airs  languorous  with  love,  and  rude  and  frank  Yankee 
songs."  The  last  named  were  to  be  sung  by  an  insurgent  or  "rough  rider."  The  singer  at  the  Cafe  Flamenco 
was  impersonated  by  Mme.  Marie  Thiery.     The  opera  was  performed  eight  times. 
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SEASON,  1915-1916 


Dr.   KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Direction,  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 


STEINWAY  FAME  HAS  ENCIRCLED  THE 
WORLD 
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III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso. 
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Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  68 Johannes  Brahms 

(Eorn  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Brahms  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  write  a  symphony.  He  heeded  not 
the  wishes  or  demands  of  his  friends,  he  was  not  disturbed  by  their 
impatience.  As  far  back  as  1854  Schumann  wrote  to  Joachim:  "But 
where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high  or  only  under  the  flowers?  Is 
he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets  sound?  He  should  always 
keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven  symphonies:  he  should 
try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  beginning  is  the  main  thing; 
if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end  comes  of  itself." 

Max  Kalbeck,  of  Vienna,  the  author  of  a  life  of  Brahms  in  2138  pages, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  beginning,  or  rather  the  germ,  of  the  Symphony 
in  C  minor  is  to  be  dated  1855.  In  1854  Brahms  heard  in  Cologne  for 
the  first  time  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  It  impressed  him  greatly, 
so  that  he  resolved  to  write  a  symphony  in  the  same  tonality.  That 
year  he  was  living  in  Hanover.  The  madness  of  Schumann  and  his  at- 
tempt to  commit  suicide  by  throwing  himself  into  the  Rhine  (February 
27,  1854)  had  deeply  affected  him.  He  wrote  to  Joachim  in  January, 
1855,  from  Diisseldorf:  "I  have  been  trying  my  hand  at  a  symphony 
during  the  past  summer,  have  even  orchestrated  the  first  movement, 
and  have  composed  the  second  and  third."  This  symphony  was  never 
completed.  The  work  as  it  stood  was  turned  into  a  sonata  for  two  piano- 
fortes. The  first  two  movements  became  later  the  first  and  the  second 
of  the  pianoforte  concerto  in  D  minor,  and  the  third  is  the  movement 
"Behold  all  flesh"  in  "A  German  Requiem." 

A  performance  of  Schumann's  "Manfred"  also  excited  him' when  he 
was  twenty-two.  Kalbeck  has  much  to  say  about  the  influence  of  these 
works  and  the  tragedy  in  the  Schumann  family  over  Brahms  as  the 
composer  of  the  C  minor  Symphony.  The  contents  of  the  symphony, 
according  to  Kalbeck,  portray  the  relationship  between  Brahms  and 
Robert  and  Clara  Schumann.  The  biographer  finds  significance  in  the 
first  measures  poco  sostenuto  that  serve  as  introduction  to  the  first 
allegro.  It  was  Richard  Grant  White  who  said  of  the  German  commen- 
tator on  Shakespeare  that  the  deeper  he  dived  the  muddier  he  came  up. 

Just  when  Brahms  began  to  make  the  first  sketches  of  this  symphony 
is  not  exactly  known.  He  was  in  the  habit,  as  a  young  man,  of  jotting 
down  his  musical  thoughts  when  they  occurred  to  him.  Later  he 
worked  on  several  compositions  at  the  same  time  and  let  them  grow 
under  his  hand.  There  are  instances  where  this  growth  was  of  very 
long  duration.  He  destroyed  the  great  majority  of  his  sketches.  The 
few  that  he  did  not  destroy  are,  or  were  recently,  in  the  Library  of  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna. 

We  know  that  in  1862  Brahms  showed  his  friend  Albert  Dietrich* 

*  Albert  Hermann  Dietrich  was  born  August  28,  iS2g.  near  Meissen.  He  studied  music  in  Dresden  and 
at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory.  In  1851  he  went  to  Diisseldorf  to  complete  his  studies  with  Schumann.  He 
conducted  the  subscription  concerts  at  Bonn  from  1855  till  1861,  when  he  wascalled  to  Oldenburg  as  court 
conductor.  He  retired  in  1890  and  moved  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  made  an  associate  member  of  the  Konigliche 
Akademie  der  Kiinste  and  in  r8og  a  Royal  Professor.  He  composed  two  operas,  a  symphony,  an  overture, 
choral  works,  a  violin  concerto,  a  'cello  concerto,  chamber  music,  songs,  piano  pieces.  He  died  November  20, 
1908. 


an  early  version  of  the  first  movement  of  the  symphony.  Brahms 
was  then  sojourning  at  Miinster.  He  composed  in  the  morning,  and 
the  afternoon  and  evening  were  spent  in  excursions  or  in  playing  or 
hearing  music.  He  left  Hamburg  in  September  of  that  year  for  his 
first  visit  to  Vienna,  and  wrote  to  Dietrich  shortly  before  his  departure 
that  the  symphony  was  not  ready,  but  he  had  completed  a  string 
quintet  in  1?  minor.  In  1866  Dietrich  asked  Brahms  for  a  symphony, 
that  he  might  perform  it  in  Oldenburg.  Brahms  told  him  in  answer 
that  he  could  not  expect  a  symphony,  but  he  should  like  to  play  to  him 
the  "so-called  'German  Requiem.'" 

We  know  that-  Dietrich  saw  the  first  movement  in  1862.  It  was  then 
without  the  introduction.  Clara  Schumann  on  July  1  of  that  year 
wrote  to  Joachim  that  Brahms  had  sent  her  the  movement  with  a 
' '  bold ' '  beginning.  She  quoted  in  her  letter  the  first  four  measures  of  the 
Allegro  as  it  now  stands.  She  added  that  she  had  finally  accustomed 
herself  to  them;  that  the  movement  was  full  of  wonderful  beauties  and 
the  treatment  of  the  thematic  material  was  masterly.  Dietrich  bore 
witness  that  this  first  movement  was  greatly  changed.  The  manu- 
script in  the  possession  of  Simrock  the  publisher  is  an  old  copy  by  some 
strange  hand.  It  has  a  white  linen  envelope  on  which  is  daubed  with 
flourishes,  "Sinfonie  von  Johannes  Brahms  Mus:  Doc:  Cantab:" 
etc.,  etc.  Kalbeck  makes  the  delightful  error  of  translating  the  phrase 
"Musicae  doctor  cantabilis."  "  Cantabilis ! "  Did  not  Kalbeck  know 
the  Latin  name  of  the  university  that  gave  the  degree  to  Brahms? 

The  manuscripts  of  the  other  movements  ar,e  autographic.  The 
second  movement,  according  to  the  handwriting,  is  the  youngest. 
The  third  and  fourth  are  on  thick  music  paper.  At- the  end  is  written  "J. 
Brahms  Lichtenthal  Sept.  76."  Kalbeck  says  that  the  Finale  was  con- 
ceived in  the  face  of  the  Zurich  mountains,  in  sight  of  Alps  and  the  lake; 
and  the  horn  solo  with  the  calling  voices  that  fade  into  a  melancholy 
echo  were  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  Alpine*  horn;  the  movement 
was  finished  on  the  Island  of  Riigen. 

Theodor  Kirchner  wrote  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  Brahms  had  carried 
this  symphony  about  with  him  "many  years"  before  the  performance; 
and  Kirchner  said  that  in  1863  or  1864  he  had  talked  about  the  work 
with  Clara  Schumann,  who  had  then  showed  him  portions  of  it,  whereas 
"scarcely  any  one  knew  about  the  second  symphony  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, which  I  have  reason  to  believe  was  after  the  first  "was  ended; 
the  second,  then,  was  chiefly  composed  in  1877."  In  1875  Dietrich 
visited  Brahms  at  Zigelhausen,  and  he  saw  his  new  works,  but  when 
Dietrich  wrote  his  recollections  he  could  not  say  positively  what  these 
works  were. 

We  have  quoted  from  Mme.  Schumann's  letter  to  Joachim  in  1862. 
Brahms  was  working  on  the  Adagio  and  Scherzo  when  he  went  from 
Hamburg  to  Baden-Baden  in   1876.     On  September  25  he  played  to 

*  Alpenhdrn,  or  Alphorn,  is  an  instrument  of  wood  and  bark,  with  a  cupped  mouthpiece.  It  is  nearly 
straight,  and  is  from  three  to  eight  feet  in  length.  It  is  used  by  mountaineers  in  Switzerland  and  in  other 
countries  for  signals  and  simple  melodies.  The  tones  produced  are  the  open  harmonies  of  the  tube.  The 
"Ranz  des  Vaches"  is  associated  .with  it.  The  horn,  as  heard  at  Grindelwald,  inspired  Alexis  Chauvet  (1837- 
71)  to  write  a  short  but  effective  pianoforte  piece,  one  of  his  "Cinq  Feuilletsd'Album."  Orchestrated  by 
Henri  Marechal,  it  was  played  here  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy  conductor,  January  7, 1902. 
The  solo  for  English  horn  in  Rossini's  overture  to  "William  Tell"  is  too  often  played  by  an  oboe.  The  state- 
ment is  made  in  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  (Revised  Edition)  that  this  solo  was  originally 
intended  for  a  tenoroon  and  played  by  it.  Mr.  Cecil  Forsyth,  in  his  "Orchestration, "says  that  this  asser- 
tion is  a  mistake,  "based  probably  on  the  fact  that  the  part  was  written  in  the  old  Italian  notation;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  bass  clef  an  octave  below  its  proper  pitch."  (The  tenoroon,  now  obsolete,  was  a  small  bassoon 
pitched  a  fifth  higher  than  the  standard  instrument.) 


Mme.  Schumann  the  first  and  last  movements,  and  two  weeks  later  the 
whole  symphony.  She  noted  her  disappointment  in  her  diary.  To  her 
this  symphony  was  not  comparable  with  the  Quintet  in  F  minor,  the 
sextets,  the  pianoforte  quartets.  "I  miss  the  melodic  flight,  however  in- 
tellectual the  workmanship  may  be.  I  am  debating  violently  whether 
I  should  tell  him.  this,  but  I  must  first  hear  the  work  complete  from 
an  orchestra."  When  she  heard  the  symphony  the  next  year  in  Leipsic, 
it  made  an  o'erpowering  impression  on  her,  and  she  was  pleased  that 
Brahms  had  unconsciously  changed  the  character  of  the  Adagio  to  suit 
her  wishes. 

Max  Bruch  in  1870  wished  Xp  produce  the  symphony,  but  there  was 
only  one  movement  at  that  time.  When  the  work  was  completed 
Brahms  wished  to  hear  it  before  he  took  it  to  Vienna.  He  thought 
of  Otto  Dessoff,  then  conductor  at  Carlsruhe  and  wrote  to  him. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  Dessoff  did  not  understand  the  drift  of 
Brahms's  letter,  and  Brahms  was  impatient.  Offers  to  produce  the 
symphony  had  come  from  conductors  in  Mannheim,  Munich,  and 
Vienna;  but,  as  Brahms  wrote  again  to  Dessoff,  he  preferred  to  hear 
"the  thing  for  the  first  time  in  the  little  city  that  has  a  good  friend,  a 
good  conductor  and  a  good  orchestra." 

The  symphony  was  produced  at  Carlsruhe  by  the  grand  duke's 
orchestra  on  November  4,  1876.  Dessoff  conducted.  There  was  a 
performance  a  few  days  later  at  Mannheim  where  Brahms  conducted. 
Many  musicians  journeyed  to  hear  the  symphony.  Simrock  came  in 
answer  to  this  letter:  "It's  too  bad  you  are  not  a  music-director, 
otherwise  you  could  *  have  a  symphony.  It's  at  Carlsruhe  on  the 
fourth.  I  expect  from  you  and  other  befriended  publishers  a  testi- 
monial for  not  bothering  you  about  such  things."  Simrock  paid  five 
thousand  thalers  for  the  symphony.  He  did  not  publish  it  till  the 
end  of  1877. 

Brahms  conducted  the  performance  at  Munich  on  November  15, 
1876.*  Levi  had  been  his  friend  and  admirer,  but  Brahms  suspected 
that  his  devotion  to  Wagner  had  cooled  this  admiration.  Neverthe- 
less he  refused  an  invitation  to  stay  at  Franz  Wiillner's  house,  lest 
Levi  might  be  offended.  "Yet  I  do  not  wish  to  stay  with  him  (Levi), 
for,  to  say  the  least,  he  plays  comedy  with  his  friends,  and  that  I  do 
not  like."  He  did  stay  with  Levi  and  thought  the  old  friendship  secure. 
Levi  wrote  that  the  performance  was  excellent.  "I  have  again  won- 
dered at  Brahms  as  a  conductor,  and  I  learned  much  from  him  <at  the 
rehearsals."  The  reception  of  the  symphony  was  lukewarm,  if  not 
cold.  When  Levi  invited  Brahms  to  bring  his  second  symphony  to 
Munich,  Brahms  wrote:  "I  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  per- 
form the  one  in  C  minor."  Levi  did  give  a  performance  of  the  latter  the 
next  year,  although  there  were  earnest  protests  on  the  ground  that  the 
public  did  not  like  it..  After  the  first  movement  there  was  silence; 
after  the  second  and  third  there  was  fierce  hissing.  Levi  wrote  that 
the  opposition  was  not  so  much  from  the  Wagnerites  as  from  the  so- 
called  classicists,  led  by  the  critic  of  the  Augsburg  Abendzeitung  who 

*  When  Brahms  first  appeared  at  a  concert  of  the  Musikalische  Akademie  in  Munich,  March  13,  1874, 
as  composer,  pianist,  and  conductor,  he  was  warmly  received.  He  conducted  his  Haydn  variations  and 
Three  Hungarian  Dances,  and  played  the  piano  concerto  in  D  minor;  and  the  programme  included  songs 
sung  by  Heinrich  Vogl.  It  was  said  of  the  Dances  that  they  were  not  suited  to  an  Akademie  concert.  "The 
reserve  of  the  large  audience  towards  the  Hungarian  dances  was  evidence  of  the  sound  musical  taste  of  our 
concertgoers." 


was  enthusiastic  only  for  L,achner,  Rheinberger,  Zenger,  and  Rauche- 

negger.  ■''.'. 

The  performances  at  Vienna,  December  17,  1876;  Deipsic,  January 
18,  1877;  and  Breslau,  January  23,  1877,  were  conducted  by  Brahms. 
Concerning  the  performance  at  Leipsic  we  shall  speak  later.  In 
Vienna  the  symphony  was  produced  at  Johann  Herbeck's  earnest 
request  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde.  The  audi- 
ence was  cool,  especially  after  the  last  movement.  Dudwig  von  Her- 
beck  in  the  life  of  his  father  refers  to  Hanslick,  who  "in  an  unex- 
plainable  manner  ranks  this  symphony  as  one  of  the  most  important 
symphonic  works."  Before  this  concert  certain  persons  were  allowed 
to  hear  the  symphony  played  as  a  pianoforte  duet  by  Brahms  and 
Ignaz  Brull. 

On  May  18,  1876,  Cambridge  University  offered  Brahms  an  hon- 
orary degree.  The  others  then  named  were  Joachim,  Sir  John  Goss, 
and  Arthur  Sullivan.  (Joachim  did  not  receive  his  degree  until  the 
next  year.)  If  Brahms  had  accepted  it,  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  go  to  England,  for  it  is  one  of  the  University's  statutes  that  its 
degrees  may  not  be.  conferred  in  absentia.  Brahms  hesitated  about 
going,  although  he  was  not  asked  to  write  a  work  for  the  occasion. 
The  matter  was  soon  settled  for  him:  the  directors  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  Times  to  the  effect  that,  if  he 
came,  he  would  be  asked  to  conduct  one  of  their  Saturday  concerts. 
Brahms  declined  the  honor  of  a  degree,  but  he  acknowledged  the  invi- 
tation by  giving  the  manuscript  score  and  parts  of  the  symphony  to 
Joachim,  who  led  the  performance  at  Cambridge,  March  8,  1877, 
although  Mr.  J.  L.  Erb,  in  his  "Brahms,"  says  that  Stanford  conducted. 
The  programme  included  Bennett's  overture  to  "The  Wood  Nymph," 
Beethoven's  Violin  Concerto  (Joachim,  violinist),  Brahms's  "Song  of 
Destiny,"  violin  solos  by  Bach  (Joachim),  Joachim's  Elegiac  overture 
in  memory  of  H.  Kleist,  and  the  symphony.  This  Elegiac  overture 
was  composed  by  Joachim  in  acknowledgment  of  the  honorary  degree 
conferred  on  him  that  day.  He  conducted  the  overture  and  Brahms's 
symphony.  The  other  pieces  were  conducted  by  Charles  Villiers 
Stanford,  the  leader  of  the  Cambridge  University  Musical  Society. 
The  symphony  is  often  called  in  England  the  "Cambridge"  sym- 
phony. The  first  performance  in  London  was  at  the  Philharmonic 
Concert,  April  16  of  the  same  year,  and  the  conductor  *  was  W.  G. 
Cusins.  The  first  performance  in  Berlin  was  on  November  11,  1877, 
by  the  orchestra  of  the  Music  School,  led  by  Joachim. 


There  was  hot  discussion  of  this  symphony.  Many  pronounced  it 
in  the  first  years  labored,  crabbed,  cryptic,  dull.  Hanslick 's  article 
of  1876  was  for  the  most  part  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  popular 
dislike.  He  was  faithful  to  his  master,  as  he  was  unto  the  end.  And 
in  the  fall  of  1877  Biilow  wrote  from  Sydenham  a  letter 'to  a  German 
music  journal  in  which  he  characterized  the  Symphony  in  C  minor 
in  a  way  that  is  still  curiously  misunderstood. 

"One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin."  This  quotation 
from  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  is  regarded  by  thousands  as  one  of  Shake- 
speare's most  sympathetic  and  beneficent  utterances.  But  what  is 
the  speech  that  Shakespeare  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  wily,  much- 


enduring  Ulysses?  After  assuring  Achilles  that  his  deeds  are  forgotten; 
that  Time,  like  a  fashionable  host,  "slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest 
by  the  hand,"  and  grasps  the  comer  in  his  arm;  that  love,  friendship, 
charity,  are  subjects  all  to  "envious  and  calumniating  time,"  Ulysses 
says : — 

"One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — 

That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gauds. 

Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past, 

And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 

More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted. ' ' 

This  much-admired  and  thoroughly  misunderstood  quotation  is,  in 
the  complete  form  of  statement  and  in  the  intention  of  the  dramatist, 
a  bitter  gibe  at  one  of  the  most  common  infirmities  of  poor  humanity. 

Ask  a  music-lover,  at  random,  what  Billow  said  about  Brahms's 
Symphony  in  C  minor,  and  he  will  answer:  "He  called  it  the  Tenth 
Symphony."  If  you  inquire  into  the  precise  meaning  of  this  character- 
ization, he  will  answer:  "It  is  the  symphony  that  comes  worthily  after 
Beethoven's  Ninth";  or,  "It  is  worthy  of  Beethoven's  ripest  years"; 
or  in  his  admiration  he  will  go  so  far  as  to  say:  "  Only  Brahms  or  Beet- 
hoven could  have  written  it." 

Now  what  did  Billow  write?  "First  after  my  acquaintance  with 
the  Tenth  Symphony,  alias  Symphony  No.  i,by  Johannes  Brahms, 
that  is  since  six  weeks  ago,  have  I  become  so  intractable  and  so  hard 
against  Bruch-pieces  and  the  like.  I  call  Brahms's  first  symphony  the 
Tenth,  not  as  though  it  should  be  put  after  the  Ninth;  I  should  put  it 
between  the  Second  and  the  'Eroica,'  just  as  I  think  by  the  first  Sym- 
phony should  be  understood,  not  the  first  of  Beethoven,  but  the  one 
composed  by  Mozart,  which  is  known  as  the  'Jupiter.'" 


The  New  York  Tribune  published  early  in  1905  a  note  communicated 
by  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  concerning  the  first  performance  of  the  sym- 
phony in  New  York: — 

"When  word  reached  America  in  1877  that  Brahms  had  completed 
and  published  his  first  symphony,  the  musical  world  here  awaited  its 
first  production  with  keenest  interest.  Both  Theodore  Thomas  and 
Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  were  anxious  to  be  the  first  to  produce  this 
monumental  work,  but  Dr.  Damrosch  found  to  his  dismay  that  Thomas 
had  induced  the  local  music  dealer  to  promise  the  orchestral  parts  to 
him  exclusively.  Dr.  Damrosch  found  he  could  obtain  neither  score 
nor  parts,  when  a  very  musical  lady,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Damrosch,  hearing 
of  his  predicament,  surprised  him  with  a  full  copy  of  the  orchestral 
score.  She  had  calmly  gone  to  the  music  dealer  without  mentioning 
her  purpose  and  had  bought  a  copy  in  the  usual  way.  The  score  was 
immediately  torn  into  four  parts  and  divided  among  as  many  copyists, 
who,  working  day  and  night  on  the  orchestra  parts,  enabled  Dr.  Dam- 
rosch to  perform  the  symphony  a  week  ahead  of  his  rival."  The  first 
performance  in  New  York  was  on  December  15,  1877. 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
kettledrums,  strings.     The  trombones  appear  only  in  the  finale. 


The  first  movements  open  with  a  short  introduction,  Un  poco  soste- 
nuto,  C  minor,  6-8,  which  leads  without  a  pause  into  the  first  move- 
ment proper,  Allegro;  C  minor.  The  first  four  measures  are  a  prelude 
to  the  chief  theme,  which  begins  in  the  violins,  while  the  introductory 
phrase  is  used  as  a  counter-melody.  The  development  is  vigorous, 
and  it  leads  into  the  second  theme,  a  somewhat  vague  melody  of  mel- 
ancholy character,  announced  by  wood-wind  and  horns  against  the 
first  theme,  contrapuntally  treated  by  strings.  In  the  development 
wind  instruments  in  dialogue  bring  back  a  fragment  of  this  first  theme, 
and  in.  the  closing  phrase  an  agitated  figure  in  rhythmical  imitation 
of  a  passage  in  the  introduction  enters.  The  free  fantasia  is  most 
elaborate.  A  short  coda,  built  chiefly  from  the  material  of  the  first 
theme,  poco  sostenuto,  brings  the  end. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  sostenuto,  B  major,  3-4,  is  a  pro- 
foundly serious  development  in  rather  free  form  of  a  most  serious 
theme. 

The  place  of  the  traditional  scherzo  is  supplied  by  a  movement,  Un 
poco  allegretto  e  grazioso,  A-flat  major,  2-4,  in  which  three  themes  of 
contrasted  rhythms  are  worked  out.  The  first,  of  a  quasi-pastoral 
nature,  is  given  to  the  clarinet  and  other  wood- wind  instruments  over 
a  pizzicato  bass  in  the  'cellos.  In  the  second  part  of  the  movement 
is  a  new  theme  in  6-8.  The  return  to  the  first  movement  is  like  unto 
a  coda,  in  which  there  is  varied  recapitulation  of  all  the  themes. 

The  finale  begins  with  an  adagio,  C  minor,  4-4,  in  which  there  are 
hints  of  the  themes  of  the  allegro  which  follows.  And  here  Mr. 
Ap thorp  should  be  quoted: — 

"With  the  thirtieth  measure  the  tempo  changes  to  piu  andante, 
and  we  come  upon  one  of  the  most  poetic  episodes  in  all  Brahms. 
Amid  hushed,  tremulous  harmonies  in  the  strings,  the  horn  and  after- 
ward the  flute  pour  forth  an  utterly  original  melody,  the  character  of 
which  ranges  from  passionate  pleading  to  a  sort  of  wild  exultation 
according  to  the  instrument  that  plays  it.  The  coloring  is  enriched  by 
the  solemn  tones  of  the  trombones,  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
this  movement.  It  is  ticklish  work  trying  to  dive  down  into  a  com- 
poser's brain,  and  surmise  what  special  outside  source  his  inspiration 
may  have  had;  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  whole  wonderful 
episode  may  have  been  suggested  to  Brahms  by  the  tones  of  the  Alpine 
horn,  as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some 
of  the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland.  This  is  certainly  what 
the  episode  recalls  to  any  one  who  has  ever  heard  those  poetic  tones 
and  their  echoes.  A  short,  solemn,  even  ecclesiastical  interruption 
by  the  trombones  and  bassoons  is  of  more  thematic  importance.  As 
the  horn-tones  gradually  die  away,  and  the  cloud-like  harmonies  in  the 
strings  sink  lower  and  lower — like  mist  veiling  the  landscape — an 
impressive  pause  ushers  in  the  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio  (in  C 
major,  4-4  time).  The  introductory  Adagio  has  already  given  us 
mysterious  hints  at  what  is  to  come;  and  now  there  bursts  forth  in  the 
strings  the  most  joyous,  exuberant  Volkslied  melody,  a  very  Hymn 
to  Joy,  which  in  some  of  its  phrases,  as  it  were  unconsciously  and  by 
sheer  affinity  of  nature,  flows  into  strains  from  the  similar  melody  in 
the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony.  One  cannot  call  it 
plagiarism:  it  is  two  men  saying  the  same  thing," 

This  melody  is  repeated  by  horns  and  wood-wind  with  a  pizzicato 


string  accompaniment,  and  is  finally  taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra, 
fortissimo  (without  trombones).  The  second  theme  is  announced 
softly  by  the  strings.  In  the  rondo  finale  the  themes  hinted  at  in  the 
introduction  are  brought  in  and  developed  with  some  new  ones.  The 
coda  is  based  chiefly  on  the  first  theme. 


Overture  (Suite)  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

This  suite  is  one  of  four  which  were  probably  composed  during  Bach's 
stay  at  Cothen  (1717-23),  whither  he  was  called  as  chapel-master 
to  Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  The  prince  was  then  nearly 
twenty-four  years  old,  an  amiable,  well-educated  young  man,  who  had 
travelled  and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played  the  violin, 
the  viol  da  gamba,  and  the  harpischord.  Furthermore,  he  had  an 
agreeable  bass  voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary  singer.  Bach 
said  of  him.  "He  loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  under- 
stood it."  The  music  at  the  court  was  chiefly  chamber  music,  and 
here  Bach  passed  happy  years.  The  indefatigable  Spitta  was  not 
able  to  find  even  a  mention  of  Bach  in  the  town  records,  except  in  a 
few  notices  scattered  through  the  parish  registers;  but  the  "Bach- 
Jahrbuch"  of  1905  contains  a  learned  and  interesting  essay  on  Bach's 
orchestra  at  Cothen  and  the  instruments  that  survived  the  players. 
This  essay  is  by  Rudolf  Bunge,  Privy  Councillor  at  Cothen.  Spitta 
was  unable  to  find  any  material  for  a  description  of  the  court  orchestra 
and  choir.  We  now  know  the  names  of  the  musicians  at  the  court 
and  what  salaries  were  paid.  Thus  Bach  as  chapel-master  received 
thirty-three  thalers  and  twelve  groschen  a  month. 

The  term  "suite"  was  not  given  by  Bach  to  the  four  compositions 
that  now  are  so  named, — the  suites  in  C  major,  B  minor,  and  two  in  D 
major.  The  original  parts  were  handed  over  in  1854  by  the  Singakade- 
mie  of  Berlin  to  the  Royal  Library  of  that  city,  and  Bach's  own  title  on 
the  cover  of  this  present  suite  is  as  follows:  H  moll  Ouverture  a  1  flauto, 
2  violini,  viola  e  basso,  di  J.  S.  Bach.  The  flute  part  is  marked  "tra- 
versiere,"  the  bass  "continuo." 

The  suite  was  first  published  in  score  by  Peters  in  Leipsic,  and  it  was 
edited  by  S.  W.  Dehn,  who  collated  the  original  parts,  copied  them  off  in 
score,  and  published  them  without  the  amplification  indicated  by  the 
thorough-bass  figuring  of  the  continuo. 

The  edition  used  at  this  concert  was  arranged  by  Hans  von  Biilow 
from  "the  new  Munich  edition"  for  performances  in  Berlin  and 
Hamburg  in    1892.     (Biilow   died   at   Cairo   in    1894.) 

The  separate  dances  of  these  German  suites  were  called  "Parties," 
"Partheyen."  They  were  brought  together  into  a  musical  whole  and 
in  the  same  tonality,  and  they  were  prefixed  by  an  overture  in  the 
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French  style.  The  whole  set  was  sometimes  known  as  "Orchester 
Partien."  The  form  of  the  overture  fixed  by  Lully  in  France*  served 
as  a  model  for  pieces  of  the  same  class  composed  in  Germany  and  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  France.  ~This  overture  was  composed  of  a  first 
part,  which  was  a  slow  movement,  characterized  as  "grave,"  connected 
with  a  second  part,  which  was  longer  and  of  a  livelier  movement. 
The  overture  was  generally  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  first 
movement.  The  first  suites  which  appeared  between  1670  and  1680 
were  written  for  a  solo  instrument,  especially  for  the  harpsichord; 
but  the  title  soon  served  to  designate  pieces  written  for  a  considerable 
number  of  instruments.  The  overture  was  followed  by  airs  of  dances 
which  were  then  popular  or  fashionable.  No  wonder  that  Bach,  whose 
father,  grandfather,  and  uncles  had  all  been  town-pipers  and  given 
up  to  this  species  of  music,  was  drawn  toward  this  form  of  composition. 

I.  The  first  movement  of  this  suite,  in  B  minor,  the  Overture,  begins 
with  a  largo  in  4-4,  which  is  followed  by  a  four-part  tonal  fugue,  allegro, 
2-2.  The  fugue  leads  to  a  slow  movement  in  3-4,  which,  as  has  been 
said,  was  marked  "lentement"  by  Bach.  This  slow  movement  is 
omitted  by  Bulow. 

II.  Rondo  (Rondeau) ,  ' '  allegretto  espressivo ' '  (Franz  has  ' '  allegro  "), 
2-2.  The  rondeau  is  in  music  what  the  rondeau  or  rondel  was  in 
French  poetry  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  chief 
characteristic  is  the  return  of  some  pregnant  thought,  a  recurring 
refrain.  The  musical  form  was  in  3-4  or  in  2-2  or  4-4.  The  first  section 
was  so  contrived  that  it  could  furnish  the  end.  The  reprises  were 
usually  three  or  four  in  number. 

III.  Sarabande  [Billow  adds  "(Canon)"'],  andante,  3-4.  Flute 
and  solo  violoncello  are  in  canon.  First  violins  and  violas  are  muted. 
The  Sarabande,  Sarabanda,  Zarabanda,  was  a  dance  that  appeared 
for  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  about  1588,  at  Seville.  According  to  some 
the  name  was  taken  from  Sara  Candar,  a  Spanish  woman  who  was 
the  first  to  dance  it  in  France.  Others  say  it  was  derived  from  the 
Spanish  word  sarao,  a  ball;  others,  that  it  came  from  the  Saracens. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  dance  was  introduced  into  Portugal  in  1586, 
the  date  of  its  appearance  at  Seville  is  undoubtedly  erroneous.  Indeed, 
there  is  much  confusion  concerning  the  origin.  The  dance  itself  has 
been  traced  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  some  see  in  it  a  survival  of 
that  naughty  dance,  the  Greek  cordax;  but  Father  Mariana,  who 
looked  at  it  skew-eyed,  and  characterized  it  as  "pestiferous,"  insisted 
that  it  received  its  name  at  Seville  from  "a  devil  in  the  form  of  a 
woman."  Some  remind  us  that  "Zarabanda"  also  means  "noise." 
The  dance  was  for  a  long  time  exceedingly  popular  in  Spain  and  beyond 
the  Pyrenees.  At  first  it  was  usually  danced  by  women  to  the  guitar. 
"Sometimes  flutes  and  harps  sustained  the  notes  of  the  guitar  and 
accompanied  the  song  and  dance.  Dancers  sometimes  performed 
the  Saraband  accompanying  themselves  with  guitar  and  voice."  The 
dance  was  in  favor  at  the  courts  of  France  and  England.  Kings,  dukes, 
and  princesses  delighted  in  it. 

IV.  Bourree  I.,  allegro  molto,  2-2;  Bourree  II.,  2-2.  These  were 
intended  to  be  played  like  a  menuet  and  trio.  In  the  first  Bourree  the 
flute  is  silent.     The  dance  itself  probably  originated  in  Auvergne,  but 

*  See  "Notes  sur  les  origines  de  l'ouverture  francaise,  1640-60,"  by  Henry  Prunieres,  of  Paris,  in  "Report 
of  the  Fourth  Congress  of  the  International  Musical  Society"  (London,  1912),  pp.  149-151. 


some  give  Biscay  as  its  home.  Walther  describes  it  as  composed  of 
two  equal  sections  each  of  eight  beats:  "The  first  has  indeed  only  four, 
but  it  is  played  twice;  the  second  has  eight  and  is  repeated."  Matthe- 
son  found  it  created  contentment  and  affability,  and  incited  "a  non- 
chalance and  a  recklessness  that  were  not  disagreeable."  The  dance 
was  introduced  at  the  French  court  under  Catherine  de  Medici  in  1565, 
but  it  was  inherently  a  dance  of  the  people,  accompanied  by  song.  It 
may  still  be  seen  in  Auvergne.  At  the  court  the  dancers  stood  opposite 
each  other,  and  there  were  various  steps,  the  pas  de  bourree,  the  pas 
de  fleurets,  the  pas  de  bourree  ouvert,  the  pas  de  bourree  emboite.  It  was 
danced  in  short  skirts,  and  Marguerite  of  Valois  liked  it,  for  her  feet  and 
ankles  and  legs  were  famous  for  their  beauty.  It  was  danced  at  the 
court  until  the  end  of  Louis  XIII. 's  reign.  There  it  was  a  mimetic 
dance.  "The  woman  hovers  round  the  man  as  if  to  approach  him; 
he,  retreating  and  returning  to  flee  again,  snaps  his  fingers,  stamps  his 
foot,  and  utters  a  sonorous  cry,  to  express  his  strength  and  joy." 

Ludovic  Celler — his  real  name  was  Louis  Leclerq — saw  in  Auvergne 
the  bourree  danced  by  peasants,  while  one  of  them,  endowed  with  strong 
lungs,  sang  alone,  without  any  instrumental  support,  and  for  hours 
at  a  time,  folk-tunes  known  by  the  dancers,  short  tunes,  sharply  cut, 
well  rhythmed. 

The  dance  was  revived  at  balls  under  the  regency,  and  it  may  now  be 
seen  in  Paris  at  bals  musettes.  When  the  peasants  of  Auvergne  dance, 
they  stamp  the  third  beat  with  their  hob-nailed  shoes;  and  in  Paris  as 
coal  men,  porters,  water  carriers,  they  preserve  the  character  of  the 
dance.' 

V.  Polonaise,  with  double  (or  trio),  moderato,  3-4.  Walther  does 
not  mention  this  dance  in  his  " Musicalisches  Lexicon"  (1732),  but 
Mattheson  (1737)  recognizes  it,  and  says  that  one  should  judge  of  its 
usefulness  by  seeing  it  danced,  not  by  hearing  it  sung.  The  polonaise 
is  more  of  a  stately  procession  than  a  dance.  "It  is  characteristic  of 
the  country  where  we  find  united  oriental  splendor  and  gravity  with 
the  proud  spirit  of  an  independent  Western  race.  Opened  by  the 
couples  of  highest  rank,  it  takes  in  the  whole  company,  aged  men  and 
women,  children,  high  dignitaries,  magistrates,  none  too  solemn  or 
careworn  to  be  excused  this  beautiful  exercise  of  etiquette.  The 
promenade  is  broken  by  curtsies.  One  of  its  features — that  of  the 
man  giving  up  his  partner  as  soon  as  another  comes  to  claim  her — was 
originally  a  symbol  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  nobles  in  the  state.  The 
new  claimant  for  a  lady's  hand  in  the  dance  must  clap  his  hands  after 
bowing  before  her.  This  is  the  signal  to  the  dancer  in  possession,  who 
is  obliged  to  give  up  the  lady  with  apparent  politeness;  but  he  retires 
to  a  corner  and  meditates  reprisals." 

VI.  Menuet,  3-4.     The  flute  is  silent. 

The  minuet  was  a  dance  in  Poitou,  France.  It  was  called  menuet 
on  account  of  the  small  steps, — pas  menus.  The  dance,  it  is  said,  was 
derived  from  the  courante.  It  quickly  made  its  way  to  court,  and 
Louis  XIV.  danced  it  to  music  composed  for  him  by  Lully.  For  the 
minuet,  originally  a  gay  and  lively  dance,  soon  lost  its  vivacity  when 
exported,  and  became  a  .stately  dance  of  the  aristocracy.  The  Grande 
Encyclop£die  described  its  characteristic  as  "a  noble  and  elegant 
simplicity;  its  movement  is  rather  moderate  than  rapid;  and  one 
may  say  that  it  is  the  least  gay  of  all  such  dances."     Louis  XV.  was 
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passionately  devoted  to  the  minuet,  but  his  predecessor,  the  Grand 
Monarch,  is  said  to  have  excelled  all  others. 

The  court  minuet  was  a  dance  for  two,  a  man  and  a  woman.  The 
tempo  was  moderate,  and  the  dance  was  followed  in  the  balls  by  a 
gavotte.  Those  proficient  in  other  dances  were  obliged  to  spend  three 
months  learning  the  most  graceful  and  ceremonious  of  all  dancing 
steps  and  postures. 

VII.  Badinerie,  Presto  (Franz  preferred  "allegro"),  2-4.  It  takes 
the  place  of  the  customary  final  gigue.  "Badinerie,  as  'Badinage': 
foolery,  foppery,  toying,  tumbling,  jugling,  any  kind  of  apish  gam- 
bolling" (Randle  Cotgrave's  "French  and  English  Dictionary,"  second 
edition,  London,  1673). 


Symphony  (Shepherds'  Music)  from  the;  Christmas  Oratorio. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;    died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

The  "  Weihnachtsoratorium  "  was  composed  at  Leipsic  in  1734.  The 
text  is  from  Luke  ii.  1  and  3-21,  Matthew  ii.  1-12.  It  is  divided  into 
six  sections  for  the  three  days  of  Christmas,  New  Year's  Day,  New 
Year's  Sunday,  and  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany.  Each  division  is  a 
complete  composition  for  one  of  six  days,  and  thus  the  work  was  usually 
performed.  "As  the  Christmas  Oratorio  was  composed  for  a  year 
when  there  was  no  Sunday  after  Christmas  till  after  New  Year's  Day, 
in  after  times,  so  long  as  Bach  lived,  it  could  only  be  completely  given 
in  years  when  this  occurred  again, — three  times,   namely,    1739-40, 

I744-45.  .1745-46." 

It  is  said  that  the  first  performance  of  the  complete  work  after  Bach's 
death  was  at  Breslau  in  1844. 

The  Shepherds'  Music  is  the  first  number  of  Part  II.  The  follow- 
ing stands  in  Bach's  own  handwriting  in  the  original  manuscript: — 

Feria  2  Nativitatis  Christ. 

"Und  es  waren  Hirten  in  derselben  Gegend" 

Sinfonia. 

Also  the  original  voice  parts  bear  on  the  wrapper  in  Bach's  hand- 
writing : — ■ 

'    Pars  2  Oratorii 
Tempore  Nativitatis  Christi  Feria  2 
"Und  es  waren  Hirten  in  derselben,"  etc. 

a  4  voici,  2  travers,  2  Hautb.  d'amour,  2  Hautb.  da  Caccia,  2  violini,  viola  e  continuo 
di  Joh.  Sebast.  Bach. 

In  other  words,  the  introduction  was  scored  for  two  traverse  flutes, 
two  oboi  d'  amore,  two  oboi  da  caccia,*  first  and  second  violins,  viola, 
organ,  and  continuo.  f 

Robert  Franz  (named  Knauth,   1815-92)   substituted  two  clarinets 

*  Oboe  da  caccia,  one  of  the  predecessors  of  the  English  horn. 

t  "Continuo,"  or  "basso  continuo,"  was  a  name  given  to  the  figured  instrumental  bass  voice,  which  was 
introduced  in  Italy  shortly  before  1600.  From  this  figured  bass  the  modern  accompaniment  was  gradually 
developed. — Hugo  Riemann. 
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and  two  English  horns  for  the  obsolete  oboi  d'  amore*  and  oboi  da 
caccia,  and  added  parts  for  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  and  two  horns. 

The  introduction  is  an  Andantino  con  moto  in  G  major,  12-8,  and 
consists  in  the  free  contrapuntal  development  of  a  single  theme  in  Sicili- 
anaf  rhythm. 

Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  Christmas  Oratorio  were  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston  at  the  fourth  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  May  17,  1877  (Miss  Thursby,  Miss  Cary,  Messrs.  W.  J. 
and  J.  F.  Winch,  solo  singers,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor). 

In  the  Protestant  churches  at  Leipsic  there  were  in  Bach's  time 
survivals  of  the  old  Christmas  drama.  The  manger  was  in  the  church ; 
boys  represented  the  angels  and  proclaimed  the  Saviour's  birth;  priests 
entered  as  shepherds  and  approached  the  manger;  others  asked  the 
shepherds  what  they  had  seen  there, — "Pastores,  dicite";  the  shep- 
herds answered  and  sang  a  lullaby  at  the  manger.  Mary  and  Joseph 
were  also  impersonated,  and  Mary  asked  Joseph  to  help  her  rock  the 
cradle.  This  was  one  of  the  customs  which  the  Council  wished  to 
abolish  in  1702.  And  in  Bach's  day  there  was  probably  a  symbolic 
ceremony  representing  the  angel's  message:  boys  dressed  as  angels 
and  divided  into  four  choirs  were  placed  in  four  parts  of  the  church, 
and  they  sang  the  Christmas  hymn,  "Quern  pastores  laudavere,"  line 
for  line,  alternately.  Furthermore,  there  were  Christmas  plays  out- 
side the  church,  and  these  plays  were  performed  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity and  freedom. 

It  was  the  custom  in  Christmas  plays  for  the  shepherds  watching  by 
night  to  sing  a  Cantilena  de  laude  pastorum.     One  of  these  songs  began : — • 

Let  us  sing  the  shepherds'  glory 
Who  have  been  renowned  in  story, 

just  as  in  England  there  were  songs  in  praise  6f  certain  handicrafts. 
In  this  song  all  the  shepherds  named  in  the  Old  Testament  were  enu- 
merated. 

"To  be  perfectly  in  sympathy  with  the  instrumental  symphony 
which  opens  the  second  part,  we  shall  do  well  to  imbue  our  minds  with 
the  sentiment  on  which  the  scene  of  the  shepherds  by  night  was  based 
in  the  Christmas  plays.  A  combination  of  opposite  factors, — which 
presented  no  difficulties  to  the  naive  minds  of  the  people, — of  the  grace 
of  the  Eastern  idyl  with  the  severity  of  the  starlit  boreal  winter's  night, 
gave  the  fundamental  feeling  of  this  symphony." 

Sir  Hubert  Parry  notes  that  the  one  introductory  movement  which 
is  not  a  chorus  in  this  oratorio  is  the  Pastoral  Symphony  in  virtue 
of  its  dealing  exclusively  with  the  shepherds.     "Bach  must  truly  have 

*  Oboi  d'  amore  have  in  recent  years  been  constructed  by  Mahillon  and  others.  Two  were  used  in  Boston 
on  December  3,  1001,  when  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  was  sung  by  the  Cecilia  Society.  There  is  a  part  for  the 
oboe  d'  amore  in  Strauss's  "Symphonia  Domestica."  The  instrument  is  really  a  mezzo-soprano  oboe,  built 
a  minor  third  below  the  standard  instrument,  but  without  the  key  extension  for  producing  low  B-flat. 
"It  has  a  smooth  calmness  and  serenity  which  fit  it  for  the  expression  of  simple  tenderness  and  of  devotional 
feeling." 

f  The  Siciliana,  or  Siciliano,  is  an  idyllic  dance  of  Sicily  frequently  performed  at  weddings.  It  has  been 
described  as  follows:  "The  peasants  dance  to  a  flute,  or  a  tambourine  with  bells;  those  who  are  above  the 
peasants  in  the  social  scale  have  an  orchestra  of  two  or  three  violins.  Sometimes  the  music  is  furnished  by 
a  bagpipe  or  guitar.  The  ball  is  opened  by  a  man  who,  taking  his  cap  in  hand,  bows  low  to  the  woman;  she 
then  rises  noisily  and  dances  with  all  her  might,  the  couple  holding  each  other  by  means  of  a  handkerchief. 
After  a  time  the  man  makes  another  profound  bow  and  sits  down,  while  the  woman  continues  pirouetting  by 
herself;  then  she  walks  round  the  room  and  chooses  a  partner,  and  so  it  goes  on.  man  and  woman  alternately 
dancing  and  choosing.  The  married  couples  dance  by  themselves,  until  toward  the  end  of  the  evening,  when 
they  all  dance  together."  It  has  also  been  described  as  a  sort  of  passepied  danced  to  a  lively  measure  of  6-8. 
A  dancing-master,  Gawlikoski,  about  1850,  in  Paris,  gave  the  name  of  this  dance  to  a  form  of  waltz,  and  the 
dance  was  in  fashion  for  a  year  or  two.  Walther,  in  his  Musicalisches  Lexicon  (1732),  classed  the  Siciliana 
as  a  canzonetta:   "The  Sicilian  Canzonetten  are  after  the  manner  of  a  gigue,  12-8  or  6-8." 
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rejoiced  in  shepherds  and  pastoral  folk,  for  the  thought  of  them  always 
seems  to  set  his  mind  welling  with  lovely  tunes  of  a  folk-song  order 
which  vividly  suggest  the  shepherd's  life.  And  the  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony is  indeed  a  piece  of  poetic  characterization  of  the  first  order. 
A  certain  element  of  uncouthness  adds  to  the  fascination,  and  the 
singular  profusion  of  instruments  with  a  rich  reedy  tone  (the  two  oboi 
d'  amore  and  two  oboi  da  caccia)  establishes  the  character  of  this 
portion  of  the  oratorio  with  overwhelming  emphasis." 


OVERTURE  TO  "EGMONT,"  Op.  84  ....  .   LUDWIG  VAN  BEETHOVEN 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  18 10;  it  was  published  in  181 1. 
The  music  to  Goethe's  play — overture,  four  entr'actes,  two  songs 
sung  by  Clarchen,  "Clarchen's  Death,"  " Melodram,"  and  "Triumph 
Symphony"  (identical  with  the  coda  of  the  overture)  for  the  end  of 
the  play,  nine  numbers  in  all — was  performed  for  the  first  time  with 
the  tragedy  at  the  H  of  burg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  18 10.  Antonie 
Adamberger  was  the  Clarchen. 

When  Hartl  took  the  management  of  the  two  Vienna  Court  theatres, 
January  1,  1808,  he  produced  plays  by  Schiller.  He  finally  determined 
to  produce  plays  by  Goethe  and  Schiller  with  music,  and  he  chose 
Schiller's  "Tell"  and  Goethe's  "Egmont."  Beethoven  and  Gyrowetz 
were  asked  to  write  the  music.  The  former  was  anxious  to  compose 
the  music  for  "  Tell " ;  but,  as  Czerny  tells  the  story,  there  were  intrigues, 
and,  as  "Egmont"  was  thought  to  be  less  suggestive  to  a  composer, 
the  music  for  that  play  was  assigned  to  Beethoven.  Gyrowetz's  music 
to  "Tell"  was  performed  June  14,  18 10,  and  it  was  described  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  a  Leipsic  journal  of  nusic  as  "characteristic  and  written 
with  intelligence."  No  allusion  was  made  at  the  time  anywhere  to 
Beethoven's  "Egmont." 

The  overture  has  a  short,  slow  introduction,  sostenuto  ma  non 
troppo,  F  minor,  3-2.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  an  allegro, 
F  minor,  3-4.  The  first  theme  is  in  the  strings;  each  phrase  is  a  de- 
scending arpeggio  in  the  'cellos,  closing  with  a  sigh  in  the  first  violins; 
the  antithesis  begins  with  a  "sort  of  sigh"  in  the  wood- wind,  then 
in  the  strings,  then  there  is  a  development  into  passage-work.  The 
second  theme  has  for  its  thesis  a  version  of  the  first  two  measures 
of  the  sarabande  theme  of  the  introduction,  fortissimo  (strings),  in 
A-flat  major,  and  the  antithesis  is  a  triplet  in  the  wood-wind.  The 
coda,  Allegro  con  brio,  F  major,  4-4,  begins  pianissimo.  The  full 
orchestra  at  last  has  a  brilliant  fanfare  figure,  which  ends  in  a  shout- 
ing climax,  with  a  famous  shrillness  of  the  piccolo  against  fanfares  of 
bassoons  and  brass  and  between  crashes  of  the  full  orchestra. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with  pic- 
colo), two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Long  and  curious  commentaries  have  been  written  in  explanation 
of  his  overture.  As  though  the  masterpiece  needed  an  explanation! 
We  remember  one  in  which  a  subtle  meaning  was  given  to  at  least 
every  half-dozen  measures:  the  Netherlanders  are  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  Spanish  oppression;    Egmont  is  melancholy,  his  blood  is 
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stagnant,  but  at  last  he  shakes  off  his  melancholy  (violins),  answers 
the  cries  of  his  country-people,  rouses  himself  for  action;  his  death 
is  portrayed  by  a  descent  of  the  violins  from  C  to  G;  but  his  country- 
men triumph.  Spain  is  typified  by  the  sarabande  movement;  the 
heavy,  recurring  chords  portray  the  lean-bodied,  lean-visaged  Duke 
of  Alva;  "the  violin  theme  in  D-flat,  to  which  the  clarinet  brings 
the  under-third,  is  a  picture  of  Clarchen,"  etc.  One  might  as  well 
illustrate  word  for  word  the  solemn  ending  of  Thomas  Fuller's  life  of 
Alva  in  "The  Profane  State" :  "But  as  his  life  was  a  mirror  of  cruelty, 
so  was  his  death  of  God's  patience.  It  was  admirable  that  his  tragical 
acts  should  have  a  comical  end;  that  he  that  sent  so  many  to  the 
grave  should  go  to  his  own,  and  die  in  peace.  But  God's  justice  on 
offenders  goes  not  always  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace:  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved  from  the 
punishment;  yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the  inn  goes  quietly  to  bed 
before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper  is  brought  to  him  to  discharge." 
The  overture  is  at  first  a  mighty  lamentation.  There  are  the  voices 
of  an  aroused  and  angry  people,  and  there  is  at  the  last  tumultuous 
rejoicing.  The  "Triumph  Symphony"  at  the  end  of  the  play  forms 
the  end  of  the  overture. 


* 
*  * 


On  June  6,  1810,  Beethoven  wrote  from  Vienna  to  the  publishers 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel  in  Leipsic:  "I  now  give  you  in  addition  the  music 
to  Goethe's  'Egmont,'  which  consists  of  10  numbers:  overture,  entr'- 
actes, etc.,  and  I  want  for  it  the  sum  of  fourteen  hundred  gulden  in  silver 
money,  or  convention  scale,  same  standard  as  with  the  oratorio,  etc., 
the  250  fl. : — I  cannot  accept  anything  else  without  being  a  loser,  I 
have  kept  back  on  your  account,  although  you  do  not  deserve  it  from 
me,  for  your  conduct  is  often  so  unexpected  that  one  must  have  as 
good  an  opinion  of  you  as  I  have,  to  continue  to  transact  business  with 
you — I  myself  would  like  in  a  certain  way  to  continue  business  rela- 
tionship with  you— but  I  cannot  afford  to  lose."* 

From  Baden  he  wrote  in  August,  18 10,  to  the  publishers  that  a  con- 
certo was  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Archduke  Rudolph:  "'Egmont'  also 
to  him;  as  soon  as  you  have  received  the  score  you  will  at  once  see  what 
use  to  make  of  it  and  how  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  it — 
I  wrote  it  simply  out  of  love  for  the  poet,  and  in  order  to  show  this, 
I  took  nothing  for  it  from  the  theatre  managers,  which  you  even  ac- 
cepted; and  as  a  reward,  as  always  .  .  .  they  treated  my  music  very 
carelessly.  There  is  nothing  smaller  than  our  great  folk,  but  I  make 
an  exception  of  the  Archdukes.  ...  In  'Egmont'  indicate  everywhere 
in  the  violin  part  where  other  instruments  come  in,  as  for  example 
in  the  funeral  music  after  Clara's  death  where  the  kettledrum  comes  in, 
etc.  This  is  necessary  in  a  century  in  which  we  have  no  longer  any 
conservatories,  hence  no  more  directors ;  there  is  no  training  what- 
ever, but  everything  is  left  to  chance.  We  have,  however,  money  for 
a  caslrato,  whereby  art  wins  nothing,  but  it  tickles  the  taste  of  our 
blase  folk,  our  so-called  nobility." 

A  little  later  he  wrote  to  the  same  publishers:  "If  Sieges  Simphonie 
is  not  written  over  the  last  number  in  'Egmont,'  see  that  it  is  put 
there.     Hurry  on  with  it,  and  please  let  me  know  when  you  have 

*  The  translations  of  Beethoven's  letters  in  this  article  are  by  J.  S.  Shedlock. 
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quite  done  with  the  original  score,  because  I  will  then  ask  you  to  send 
it  from  Leipsic  to  Goethe  to  whom  I  have  already  written  about  its 
coming.  I  hope  you  will  have  no  objection  to  this,  since  you  are 
probably  as  great  an  admirer  of  him  as  I  myself  am.  I  would  have 
sent  him  a  copy  from  here  (Vienna),  but  as  I  have  no  trained  copyist 
on  whom  I  can  quite  rely,  and  only  the  torture  of  looking  over  the 
copy  is  certain,  I  thought  it  the  better  course,  and  a  saving  of  time 
for  me." 

Again,  on  January  28,  1812,  Beethoven  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel:  "I  also  beg  you,  although  I  ought  properly  to  inflict  it  on  you 
as  a  punishment  for  the  many  faulty  editions,  false  titles,  negligences, 

etc.,  and  other  human  weaknesses,  to  attend  to  this  matter And 

then  send  the  letter  to  Goethe  together  with  the  'Egmont'  score,  but 
not  in  your  usual  style,  with  perhaps  here  and  there  a  number  missing, 
etc.;  not  so,  but  everything  in  perfect  order.  I  have  given  my  word, 
and  hold  to  it  all  the  more  if  I  can  compel  another  person  such  as  you 
to  the  carrying  out  of  it — ha,  ha,  ha.  It  is  your  fault  that  I  can  use 
this  language  to  a  sinner  like  you,  who,  if  I  wished,  would  have  to 
wander  about  in  penitential  garment  made  of  hair  for  all  the  wicked 
things  that  he  has  done  to  my  works."  The  letter  to  Goethe  (18 12) 
mentioned  above,  to  be  sent  with  the  score,  has  not  yet  been  found. 
It  seems  that  the  score  had  not  been  sent  as  promised  in  the  letter 
to  Goethe  written  in  181 1. 

In  the  spring  of  1814  Beethoven  wrote  to  Friedrich  Treitschke:    "If 

an  opportunity  occur,  you  might  give  '  Egmont '  at  the  Wieden  Theatre. 

The  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  which  is  only  indicated  in  the  play,  not 

made  evident,  at  the  opening  of  that  big  barn,  the  Wieden  Theatre,  can 

be  made  useful,  also  many  other  things  as  a  spectacle  for  the  public. 

The  music,  too,  would  not   be  quite  lost  for  that  purpose;    I  would 

indeed,  if  new  stuff  were  required,  write  it."     Treitschke  (1776-1842) 

was  a  dramatic  writer,  regisseur  and  entomologist;    a  great  friend  and 

admirer  of  Beethoven,  who  wished  him  to  furnish  a  libretto  for  a  new 

opera  after  "Fidelio." 

* 
*  * 

What  Beethoven  thought  of  Goethe  is  well  known.  In  1809  he 
wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel:  "Goethe  and  Schiller  are  my  favorite 
poets,  as  also  Ossian  and  Homer,  the  latter  of  whom,  unfortunately, 
I  can  read  only  in  translation."  In  18 11  he  wrote  to  Bettina  von 
Brentano:  "When  you  write  to  Goethe  about  me,  select  all  words 
which  will  express  to  him  my  inmost  reverence  and  admiration.  I  am 
just  on  the  point  of" writing  to  him  about  'Egmont,'  to  which  I  have 
written  the  music,  and  indeed  purely  out  of  love  for  his  poems  which 
cause  me  happiness.  Who  can  be  sufficiently  thankful  for  a  great 
poet,  the  richest  jewel  of  a  nation?  And  now,  no  more,  dear  good  B. 
I  came  back  from  a  bacchanalian  festival  only  at  four  o'clock  this 
morning,  at  which,  indeed,  I  was  forced  to  laugh  a  great  deal,  with 
the  result  that  I  have  to  weep  almost  as  much  to-day.  Noisy  joy  often 
drives  me  powerfully  back  into  myself."  This  letter  was  dated  Feb- 
ruary 10.     On  April  12  (181 1)  he  wrote  to  Goethe: — 

"Your  Excellence: 

"The  pressing  opportunity  of  a  friend  of  mine,  one  of  your  great 
admirers  (as  I  also  am),  who  is  leaving  here"   (Vienna)   "in  a  great 


hurry,  gives  me  only  a  moment  to  offer  my  thanks  for  the  long  time 
I  have  known  you  (for  I  know  you  from  the  days  of  my  childhood) — 
that  is  very  little  for  so  much.  Bettine  Brentano  has  assured  me  that 
you  would  receive  me  in  a  kindly,  yes,  indeed,  friendly  spirit.  But 
how  could  I  think  of  such  a  reception,  seeing  that  I  am  only  in  a  posi- 
tion to  approach  you  with  the  deepest  reverence,  with  an  inexpressibly 
deep  feeling  for  your  noble  creations.  You  will  shortly  receive  from 
Leipsic  through  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  the  music  to  'Egmont,'  this 
glorious  'Egmont,'  with  which  I,  with  the  same  warmth  with  which 
I  read  it,  was  again  through  you  impressed  by  it,  and  set  it  to  music. 
I  should  much  like  to  know  your  opinion  of  it;  even  blame  will  be 
profitable  for  me  and  for  my  art,  and  will  be  as  willingly  received  as 
the  greatest  praise. 

Your  Excellency's  great  admirer, 

LUDWIG   VAN   BEETHOVEN. 

Goethe  answered  this  letter  at  Carlsbad  on  June  25,  181 1 : — 

"Your  friendly  letter,  highly  esteemed  sir,  I  received  to  my  great 
pleasure  through  Herr  von  Oliva.  I  am  most  thankful  to  you  for  the 
opinions  expressed  therein,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  can  honestly  recipro- 
cate them,  for  I  have  never  heard  one  of  your  great  works  performed 
by  skilful  artists  and  amateurs  without  wishing  that  I  could  for  once 
admire  you  at  the  pianoforte,  and  take  delight  in  your  extraordinary 
talent.  The  good  Bettina  Brentano  really  deserves  the  sympathy  you 
have  shown  her.  She  speaks  of  you  with  rapture  and  the  liveliest 
affection,  and  counts  the  hours  she  spent  with  you  as  the  happiest  of  her 
life.  The  '  Egmont '  music  I  shall  probably  find  when  I  return  home, 
and  I  thank  you  in  advance — for  I  have  already  heard  it  spoken  of  in 
high  terms  by  several  persons,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  give  it  this 
winter  at  our  theatre,  accompanied  by  the  music  in  question,  by  this 
means  I  hope  to  prepare  great  enjoyment  both  for  myself  and  for  your 
numerous  admirers  in  our  parts.  What,  however,  I  most  wish,  is  to 
have  properly  understood  Herr  Oliva,  who  held  out  the  hope  that  in 
the  course  of  a  journey  you  propose  to  take  that  you  might  visit  Weimar. 
May  it  take  place  when  the  court  and  the  whole  music-loving  public  is 
here.  You  would  certainly  meet  with  a  reception  in  keeping  with  your 
merits  and  sentiments.  But  no  one  would'  take  greater  interest  in  it 
than  I  myself.  I  wish  you  farewell,  beg  you  to  keep  me  in  kind  remem- 
brance, and  offer  you  hearty  thanks  for  the  pleasure  which  through  you 
I  have  often  received." 

As  we  have  seen,  Goethe  had  much  to  say  about  his  "Egmont"  to 
Eckermann,  but  in  the  record  of  the  conversations  there  is  no  allusion 
to  Beethoven's  music  for  the  play. 

In  1822,  Beethoven,  remembering  his  talk  with  Goethe  at  Teplitz, 
where  he  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  18 12,  said  to  Rochlitz:  "I  would 
have  gone  to  death,  yes,  ten  times  to  death,  for  Goethe.  Then,  when 
I  was  in  the  height  of  my  enthusiasm,  I  thought  out  my  '  Egmont ' 
music.  Goethe — he  lives  and  wants  us  all  to  live  with  him.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  he  can  be  composed.  Nobody  is  so  easily  composed 
as  he.  But  I  do  not  like  to  compose  songs."  But  the  "Egmont" 
music  had  been  composed  and  performed  before  the  composer  ever 
met  the  poet.  Schindler  said  that  Beethoven's  recollection  of  past 
events  was  always  vague. 
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Overture  to  the  Opera  "Rienzi,  the  Last  of  the  Tribunes." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Wagner  left  Konigsberg  in  the  early  summer  of  1837  to  visit  Dresden, 
and  there  he  read  Barmann's  translation  into  German  of  Bulwer's 
"Rienzi."*  And  thus  was  revived  his  long-cherished  idea  of  making 
the  last  of  the  Tribunes  the  hero  of  a  grand  opera.  "My  impatience 
of  a  degrading  plight  now  mounted  to  a  passionate  craving  to  begin 
something  grand  and  elevating,  no  matter  if  it  involved  the  temporary 
abandonment  of  any  practical  goal.  This  mood  was  fed  and  strength- 
ened by  a  reading  of  Bulwer's  'Rienzi.'  From  the  misery  of  modern 
private  life,  whence  I  could  nohow  glean  the  scantiest  material  for 
artistic  treatment,  I  was  wafted  by  the  image  of  a  great  historico- 
political  event,  in  the  enjoyment  whereof  I  needs  must  find  a  distrac- 
tion lifting  me  above  cares  and  conditions  that  to  me  appeared  noth- 
ing less  then  absolutely  fatal  to  art."  During  this  visit  he  was  much 
impressed  by  a  performance  of  Halevy's  "Jewess"  at  the  Court  The- 
atre, and  a  warrior's  dance  in  Spohr's  "Jessonda"  was  cited  by  him 
afterward  as  a  model  for  the  military  dances  in  "Rienzi." 

Wagner  wrote  the  text  of  "Rienzi"  at  Riga  in  July,  1838.  He  began 
to  compose  the  music  late  in  July  of  the  same  year.  He  looked  toward 
Paris  as  the  city  for  the  production.  "Perhaps  it  may  please  Scribe," 
he  wrote  to  Lewald,  "and  Rienzi  could  sing  French  in  a  jiffy;  or  it 
might  be  a  means  of  prodding  up  the  Berliners,  if  one  told  them  that 
the  Paris  stage  was  ready  to  accept  it,  but  they  were  welcome  to  pre- 
cedence." He  himself  worked  on  a  translation  into  French.  In  May, 
1839,  he  completed  the  music  of  the  second  act,  but  the  rest  of  the  music 
was  written  in  Paris.  The  third  act  was  completed  August  11,  1840; 
the  orchestration  of  the  fourth  was  begun  August  14,  1840;  the  score 
of  the  opera  was  completed  November  19,  1840. 

The  overture  to  "Rienzi"  was  completed  October  23,  1840. 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Royal  Saxon  Court  Theatre,  Dresden, 
October  20,  1842.  * 

The  first  performance  of  the  opera  in  America  was  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  New  York,  March  4,  1878. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  valve  horns,  two  plain  horns,  one  serpent, 
two  valve  trumpets,  two  plain  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  ophi- 
cleide,  kettledrums,  two  snare-drums,  bass  drum,  triangle,  cymbals, 
and  strings.  The  serpent  mentioned  in  the  score  is  replaced  by  the 
double-bassoon,  and  the  ophicleide  by  the  bass  tuba. 

All  the  themes  of  the  overture  are  taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The 
overture  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  molto  sostenuto  e  maestoso, 

*  Bulwer's  novel[was  published  at  Londonlin  threc^volumes  in  1835. 


D  major,  4-4.  It  opens  with  "a  long-sustained,  swelled  and  dimin- 
ished A  on  the  trumpet,"  in  the  opera,  the  agreed  signal  for  the  up- 
rising of  the  people  to  throw  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the  nobles. 
The  majestic  cantilena  of  the  violins  and  the  'cellos  is  the  theme  of 
Rienzi's  prayer  in  the  fifth  act.  The  development  of  this  theme  is 
abruptly  cut  off  by  passage-work,  which  leads  in  crescendo  to  a  for- 
tissimo return  of  the  theme  in  the  brass  against  ascending  series  of 
turns  in  the  first  violins.  The  development  of  the  theme  is  again 
interrupted,  and  recitative-like  phrases  lead  to  a  return  of  the  trumpet 
call,  interspersed  with  tremolos  in  the  strings.  The  last  prolonged 
A  leads  to  the  main  body  of  the  overture. 

This  begins  Allegro  energico,  D  major,  2-2,  in  the  full  orchestra 
on  the  first  theme,  that  of  the  chorus,  "Gegriisst  sei  hoher  Tag!"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  finale  of  the  opera.  The  first  subsidiary 
theme  enters  in  the  brass,  and  it  is  the  theme  of  the  battle  hymn 
("Santo  spirito  cavaliere")  of  the  revolutionary  faction  in  the  third 
act.  A  transitional  passage  in  the  'cellos  leads  to  the  entrance  of 
the  second  theme, — Rienzi's  prayer,  already  heaid  in  the  introduction 
of  the  overture, — which  is  now  given,  allegro,  in  A  major,  to  the  vio- 
lins. The  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  theme  returns  in  the  brass,  and 
leads  to  another  and  joyful  theme,  that  of  the  stretto  of  the  second 
finale,  "Rienzi,  dir  sei  Preis,"  which  is  developed  with  increasing  force. 

The  free  fantasia  is  short,  and  is  devoted  almost  wholly  to  a  stormy 
working-out  of  the  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  theme.  The  third  part 
of  the  movement  is  a  shortened  repetition  of  the  first;  the  battle  hymn 
and  the  second  theme  are  omitted,  and  the  first  theme  is  followed 
immediately  by  the  motive,  "Rienzi,  dir  sei  Preis,"  against  which 
trumpets  and  trombones  play  a  sonorous  counter-theme,  which  is 
very  like  the  phrase  of  the  nobles,  "Ha,  dieser  Gnade  Schmach  er- 
druckt  das  stolze  Herz!"  in  the  second  finale.  In  the  coda,  molto 
piu  stretto,  the  "Santo  spirito  cavaliere"  is  developed  in  a  most  ro- 
bust manner. 


Overture;  to  "The;  Flying  Dutchman"    .    .    .    Richard  Wagne;r 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  overture  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  four  horns,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  harp,  strings. 

It  was  sketched  at  Meudon  near  Paris  in  September,  1841,  and  com- 
pleted and  scored  at  Paris  in  November  of  that  year.  In  1852  Wagner 
changed  the  ending.  In  i860  he  wrote  another  ending  for  the  Paris 
concerts. 


It  opens  Allegro  con  brio  in  D  minor,  6-4,  with  an  empty  fifth,  against 
which  horns  and  bassoons  give  out  the  Flying  Dutchman  motive. 
There  is  a  stormy  development,  through  which  this  motive  is  kept 
sounding  in  the  brass.  There  is  a  hint  at  the  first  theme  of  the  main 
body  of  the  overture,  an  arpeggio  figure  in  the  strings,  taken  from  the 
accompaniment  of  one  of  the  movements  in  the  Dutchman's  first  air 
in  act  i.  This  storm  section  over,  there  is  an  episodic  Andante  in  F 
major  in  which  wind  instruments  give  out  phrases  from  Senta's  ballad 
of  the  Flying  Dutchman  (act  ii.).  The  episode  leads  directly  to  the 
main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro  con  brio  in  D  minor,  6-4,  which 
begins  with  the  first  theme.  This  theme  is  developed  at  great  length 
with  chromatic  passages  taken  from  Senta's  ballad.  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man theme  comes. in  episodically  in  the  brass  from  time  to  time.  The 
subsidiary  theme  in  F  major  is  taken  from  the  sailors'  chorus,  "Steuer- 
mann,  lass'  die  Wacht!"  (act  iii.).  The  second  theme,  the  phrase  from 
Senta's  ballad  already  heard  in  the  Andante  episode,  enters  f  in  the 
full  orchestra,  F  major,  and  is  worked  up  brilliantly  with  fragments 
of  the  first  theme.  The  Flying  Dutchman  motive  reappears  jj  in  the 
trombones.  The  coda  begins  in  D  major,  2-2.  A  few  rising  arpeggio 
measures  in  the  violins  lead  to  the  second  theme  proclaimed  with  the 
full  force  of  the  orchestra.  The  theme  is  now  in  the  shape  found  in 
the  Allegro  peroration  of  Senta's  ballad,  and  it  is  worked  up  with  great 
energy. 


* 
*  * 


Wagner  wrote  in  "A  Communication  to  my  Friends"  that  before 
he  began  to  work  on  the  whole  opera  "The  Flying  Dutchman"  he 
drafted  the  words  and  the  music  of  Senta's  ballad.  Mr.  Ellis  says 
that  he  wrote  this  ballad  while  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  composition 
of  "Rienzi."  The  ballad  is  the  thematic  germ  of  the  whole  opera, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  Wagner  felt  inclined  to  call  the 
opera  itself  a  dramatic  ballad. 

"Der  fliegende  Hollander,"  opera  in  three  acts,  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Court  Opera  House,  Dresden,  January  2,  1843. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Senta,  Mme.  Schroeder-Devrient;  the  Dutch- 
man, Michael  Wachter;  Daland,  Karl  Risse;  Erik,  Reinhold;  Mary, 
Mrs.  Wachter;   the  steersman,  Bielezizky.     Wagner  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  in  Italian,  "II  Vascello  Fan- 
tasma,"  at  Philadelphia,  November  8,  1876,  by  Mme.  Pappenheim's 
Company. 

Wagner  revised  the  score  in  1852.  "Only  where  it  was  purely 
superfluous  have  I  struck  out  some  of  the  brass,  here  and  there  given 
a  somewhat  more  human  tone  and  only  thoroughly  overhauled  the 
coda  of  the  overture.  I  remember  that  it  was  just  this  coda  which 
always  annoyed  me  at  the  performances;    now  I  think  it  will  answer 


to  my  original  intention."     In  another  letter  he  says  that  he  "con- 
siderably  remodelled  the  overture  (especially  the  concluding  section)." 

Wagner's  contract  with  Holtei,  the  manager  of  the  Riga  Theatre, 
expired  in  the  spring  of  1839.  He  was  without  employment;  he  was 
in  debt.  He  determined  to  go  to  Paris,  but  on  account  of  his  debts 
he  could  not  get  a  passport.  His  wife  went  across  the  border  dis- 
guised as  a  lumberman's  wife.  Wagner  himself  was  hid  in  an  empty 
sentry-box  till  he  could  sneak  through  the  pickets  on  the  frontier  line. 
Composer,  wife,  and  dog  met  at  Pillau,  where  they  embarked  on  a 
sailing-vessel  bound  for  London.  The  voyage  was  violently  stormy, 
and  it  lasted  three  and  a  hah  weeks.  Once  the  captain  was  compelled 
to  put  into  a  Norwegian  haven.  At  Riga  Wagner  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Heine's  version  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  legend.  The 
voyage,  the  wild  Norwegian  scenery,  and  the  tale,  as  he  heard  it  from 
the  sailors,  exerted  a  still  greater  influence. 

In  Paris  Wagner  became  acquainted  with  Heine,  and  they  talked 
together  concerning  an  opera  founded  on  the  legend.  The  opera  was 
written  at  Meudon  in  the  spring  of  1841.  All  of  it  except  the  over- 
ture was  completed  in  seven  months.  Prager  says  that  the  work  was 
composed  at  the  piano.  "This  incident  is  of  importance,  since  for 
several  months  he  had  not  written  a  note,  and  knew  not  whether  he 
still  possessed  the  power  of  composing." 

How  a  French  libretto  was  made  for  the  production  of  the  work  at 
the  Paris  Opera,  how  Wagner  suspected  treachery  and  sold  the  sce- 
nario for  500  francs,  how  "Le  Vaisseau  Fantome,  paroles  de  Paul 
Foucher,  musique  de  Diestch,"  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  November 
9,  1842,  and  failed, — there  were  eleven  performances, — all  this  has  been 
told  in  programme-books  of  these  concerts.  Music  was  set  by  Ernst 
Tebrecht  Tschirch  (1819-52)  to  Wagner's  libretto  about  1852.  Cle- 
ment and  Larousse  say  that  this  work  was  performed  at  Stettin  in  1852; 
Riemann  says  it  was  not  performed. 


Overture;  and  Bacchanal,  "Tannhauskr"  .    .    Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;    died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann, 
Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer ;  Walther, 
Schloss ;  Biterolf ,  Wachter ;  Heinrich,  Gurth ;  Reimar,  Risse ;  Elisabeth, 
Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient ;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss 
Thiele. 


The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Tehmann;  Walther,  Botti;  Biterolf, 
Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Pickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings. 

It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  E  major, 
3-4,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begliickt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath, 
ich  schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played  piano  by 
lower  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trom- 
bones against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pian- 
issimo (clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  tagging  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody 
the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascending 
phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 

"  Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot; 
The  scented  dusty,  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of. the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the  'cellos. 
The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "Dir 
tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  appeal  of 
Venus  to' Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 
typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  E  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
There  is  stormy  development;    the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 


the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant 
is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  harmony 
in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 

This  is  the  overture  in  its  original  condition. 

The  Princess  Metternich  begged  of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  personal  favor 
that  "Tannhauser"  should  be  put  on  the  stage  of  the  Opera  in  Paris. 
Alphonse  Royer,  the  manager,  was  ordered  to  spare  no  expense.  ' '  Tann- 
hauser," translated  into  French  by  Charles  Nuitter,  was  produced  there 
on  March  13,  1861.  The  story  of  the  first  performance,  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Jockey  Club,  the  tumultuous  scenes,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  the  opera  after  three  performances  is  familiar  to  all  students  of 
Wagner  opera  in  general,  and  Parisian  manners.  The  cast  at  the  first 
performance  in  Paris  was  as  follows:  The  Landgrave,  Cazaux;  Tann- 
hauser, Niemann ;  Wolfram,  Morelli ;  Walther,  Aymes ;  Biterolf ,  Coulon ; 
Heinrich,.  Koenig;  Reinmar,  Freret;  Elisabeth,  Marie  Sax;  Venus, 
Portunata  Tedesco ;  A  Young  Shepherd,  Miss  Reboux.  The  conductor 
was  Pierre  Louis  Philippe  Dietsch. 

Important  changes  were  made  for  this  performance.  There  was 
need  of  a  ballet  scene,  and  the  Bacchanale  was  the  result.  Wagner 
bravely  refused  to  introduce  a  ballet  in  the  second  act,  although  he 
knew  that  this  refusal  would  anger  the  Jockey  Club,  but  he  introduced 
a  long  choregraphic  scene  in  the  first  act,  he  lengthened  the  scene  be- 
tween Venus  and  Tannhauser,  and  he  shortened  the  overture  by  cutting 
out  the  return  of  the  pilgrims'  theme,  and  making  the  overture  lead 
directly  into  the  Bacchanale.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  first  scene 
as  given  in  Germany,  and  he  wrote  Liszt  in  i860:  "With  much  en- 
joyment 1  am  rewriting  the  great  Venus  scene,  and  intend  that  it  shall 
be  greatly  benefited  thereby.  The  ballet  scene,  also,  will  be  entirely 
new,  after  a  more  elaborate  plan  which  I  have  made  for  it." 

The  ballet  was  not  given  as  Wagner  had  conceived  it.  The  ballet- 
master  in  1 86 1  was  Petipa,  who  in  1895  gave  interesting  details  concern- 
ing Wagner's  wishes  and  behavior.  The  composer  played  to  him  most 
furiously  the  music  of  the  scenes,  and  gave  him  a  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  he  had  indicated  the  number  of  measures  affected  by  each  phase 
of  the  Bacchanale. 

Petipa  remarked:  "Wagner  was  well  satisfied,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  man.     Quel  diable  d'homme!". 

In  spite  of  what  Petipa  said  in  his  old  age,  we  know  that  Wagner 
wished  more  sensual  spirit,  more  amorous  ardor.  The  ballet-master 
went  as  far  in  this  respect  as  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  Opera 
would  allow.  He  did  not  put  on  the  stage  two  tableaux  vivants  at  the 
end  of  the  Bacchanale,  "The  Rape  of  Europa,"  "Leda  and  the  Swan," 
although  they  were  considered.     To  spare  the  modesty  of  the  ballet 


girls,  these  groups  were  to  be  formed  of  artists'  models.  This  idea  was 
abandoned  after  experiments.  Cambon  made  sketches  of  the  mytho- 
logical scenes,  and  these  were  photographed  and  put  on  glass,  to  be 
reproduced  at  the  performance.  The  proofs  are  still  in  the  archives 
of  the  Opera,  but  they  were  not  used. 

The  friends  of  Wagner  blamed  Petipa  for  his  squeamishness.  Gas- 
perini  wrote:  "Unfortunately,  the  divertissement  arranged  by  M. 
Petipa  does  not  respond  to"  the  music.  The  fauns  and  the  nymphs  of 
the  ballet  do  not  have  the  appearance  of  knowing  why  they  are  in  the 
Venusberg,  and  they  dance  there  with  as  much  dignity  as  though  they 
were  in  the  'Gardens  of  the  Alcazar,'  the  delight  of  'Moorish  kings.'" 
Gasperini  in  another  article  commented  bitterly  on  this  "glacial"  per- 
formance, this  "orgy  at  a  young  ladies'  boarding-school." 

(The  tableaux  vivants  were  first  seen  at  the  performance  of  "Tann- 
hauser" in  Vienna,  November  22,  1875.) 

"Tannhauser"  was  revived  at  the  Opera,  May  13,  1895,  with  Van 
Dyck  as  Tannhauser  and  Lucienne  Breval  as  Venus. 

Add  to  the  list  of  instruments  given  above:  a  flute  interchangeable 
with  the  piccolo,  castanets  and  harp.  The  score  and  parts  of  the 
Bacchanale,  composed  in  Paris,  January,  1861,  were  published  in 
February,  1876. 


Prelude  to  the  Opera  "Lohengrin" Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Lohengrin,"  an  opera  in  three  acts,  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Weimar,  August  28,  1850.  The  cast  was 
as  follows:  Lohengrin,  Beck;  Telramund,  Milde;  King  Henry, 
Hofer;  the  Herald,  Patsch;  Ortrud,  Miss  Fastlinger;  Hlsa,  Miss 
Agthe.     Liszt  conducted. 

It  was  at  Marienbad  in  the  summer  of  1845  that  Wagner  laid  out  the 
scheme  of  "Lohengrin."  He  wrote  the  libretto  in  the  following  winter, 
and  conceived  some  of  the  melodic  ideas.  He  began  the  actual  com- 
position of  the  opera  with  the  narrative  of  Lohengrin,  "because  the 
monologue  contained  the  most  significant  musical  germs  in  the  whole 
score."  In  the  original  version,  after  the  words  "and  Lohengrin  my 
name,"  the  orchestra  intoned  the  Grail  theme,  the  chorus  treated  the 
theme  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first  act  when  the  knight  appears, 
and  then  the  recitation  continued  in  a  manner  analogous  to  first  sec- 
tion. The  third  act  of  "Lohengrin"  was  composed  at  Grossgraufen 
between  September  9,  1846,  and  March  5,  1847;  the  first  act  between 
May  12  and  June  8,  1847;  the  second  act  between  June  18  and  August 
2  of  the  same  year.     The  prelude  was  completed  on  August  28,  1847, 


and  the  instrumentation  was  made  during  the  following  winter  and 
spring.  The  score  was  not  published  for  several  years, — to  quote  from 
Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson's  "Richard  Wagner"  (New  York,  1901), — "be- 
cause Meser,  who  had  printed  the  previous  works  of  the  composer, 
had  lost  money  by  the  ventures.  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  subsequently 
secured  the  score  at  a  small  price,  not  because  they  were  niggardly  in 
offering,  but  because  Wagner's  works  had  no  large  market  value  at 
the  time,  and  he  was  anxious  to  sell,  being  in  his  chronic  condition  of 
financial  embarrassment." 

The  first  performance  of  "Lohengrin"  (in  German)  in  the  United 
States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre,  New  York,  April  3,  1871.  Adolf 
Neuendorff  conducted. 

The  Prelude  is  the  development  and  working  out  of  the  Sangreal 
motive.  Berlioz  described  the  composition  as  a  gradual  crescendo 
leading  to  a  shorter  decrescendo.  "Like  the  hero's  career  in  the 
opera,"  says  Mr.  Apthorp,  "it  begins,  as  it  were,  in  the  clouds,  then 
gradually  descends  farther  and  farther  until  it  embraces  all  the  low- 
est tones  of  the  orchestra,  and  then  returns  to  the  clouds  again.  Its 
single  theme  is  developed  in  free  polyphony  by  various  successive 
groups  of  instruments,  each  of  which  groups  proceeds  with  free  counter- 
thematic  work  as  the  next  group  enters  with  the  theme.  First  we 
have  the  violins  piano  in  their  higher  register;  then  come  the  flutes, 
oboes,  and  clarinets;  then  the  violas,  'cellos,  horns,  bassoons,  and 
double  basses;  lastly  the  trumpets,  trombones,  and  tuba  fortissimo; 
then  comes  the  decrescendo,  ending  pianissimo  in  the  high  violins 
and  flutes." 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  four 
solo  violins,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Prelude;  to  "Tristan  and  Isolde;" Richard  Wagne;r 

(Born  at  Leipsic,.  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  thought  of  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  was  first  mentioned  by  Wagner 
in  a  letter  to  Liszt  in  the  latter  part  of  1854;  the  poem  was  written  at 
Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857,  and  finished  in  September  of  that  year; 
the  composition  of  the  first  act  was  completed  at  Zurich,  December  31, 
1857  (some  say,  only  in  the  sketch);  the  second  act  was  completed  at 
Venice  in  March,  1859;  the  third  act  at  Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 
The  "action  in  three  acts "  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal 
Court  Theatre,  Munich,  June  10,  1865;*  the  first  performance  in  Amer- 

*  The  cast  at  Munich  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfekl;  Kurvenal,  Mitterwurzer; 
Melot,  Heinrich;  Marie,  Zottmayer;  Isolde,  Mrs.  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld;  Brangane,  Miss  Deinet.  Hans 
von  Billow  conducted. 


ica  was  at  the  ^Metropolitan  Theatre,  New  York,  December  i,  1886;* 
the  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  1, 

1895- 

Both  the  Prelude  and  the  Love  Death  were  performed  in  concerts  be- 
fore the  production  of  the  opera  at  Munich.  The  Prelude  was  played 
for  the  first  time  at  Prague,  March  12,  1859,  and  Biilow,  who  con- 
ducted, composed  a  close  for  concert  purposes.  It  was  stated  on  the 
programme  that  the  Prelude  was  performed  "through  the  favor  of  the 
composer. ' '  The  Prelude  was  also  played  at  Leipsic,  June  1 ,  1859.  Yet, 
when  Johann  Herbeck  asked  later  in  the  year  permission  to  perform 
it  in  Vienna,  Wagner  wrote  him  from  Paris  that  the  performance  at 
Leipsic  was  against  his  wish,  and  that  as  soon  as  Herbeck  knew  the 
piece  he  would  understand  why  Wagner  considered  it  unsuitable  for 
concert  purposes.  And  then  Wagner  put  the  Prelude  on  the  programme 
of  his  concert  given  in  Paris,  January  25,  i860,  and  arranged  the  ending. 

Wagner  himself  frequently  conducted  the  Prelude  and  Love  Death, 
arranged  by  him  for  orchestra  alone,  in  the  concerts  given  by  him  in 
1863.  At  those, given  in  Carlsruhe  and  Lowenberg  the  programme 
characterized  the  Prelude  as  "Liebestod"  and  the  latter  section,  now 
known  as  "Liebestod,"  as  "Verklarung"  ("Transfiguration"). 

The  Prelude,  Langs  am  und  schmachtend  (slow  and  languishingly), 
in  A  minor,  6-8,  is  a  gradual  and  long-continued  crescendo  to  a  most 
sonorous  fortissimo;  a  shorter  decrescendo  leads  back  to  pianissimo. 
It  is  free  in  form  and  of  continuous  development.  There  are  two  chief 
themes:  the  first  phrase,  sung  by  'cellos,  is  combined  in  the  third 
measure  with  a  phrase  ascending  chromatically  and  given  to  the  oboes. 
These  phrases  form  a  theme  known  as  the  Love  Potion  motive,  or  the 
motive  of  Longing;  for  commentators  are  not  yet  agreed  even  as  to 
the  terminology.  The  second  theme,  again  sung  by  the  'cellos,  a  vo- 
luptuous theme,  is  entitled  Tristan's  Love  Glance. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (one  interchangeable  with 
piccolo),  two  oboes,  cor  anglais,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, strings. 


Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  oe  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner 
(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868. 

*  The  cast  at  the  first  performance  in  New  York  was  as  follows:  Tristan,  Albert  Niemann;  Kurvenal, 
Adolph  Robinson;  Melot,  Rudolph  von  Milde;  Marke,  Emil  Fischer;  Isolde,  Lilli  Lehmann;  Brangane, 
Marianne  Brandt;  Ein  Hirt,  Otto  Kemlitz;  Steuermann,  Emil  Sanger;  Seemann,  Max  Alvary.  Anton  Seidl 
conducted. 
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The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
finished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  'Die  Meistersinger.'"  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  The  Prelude  was  sketched  in  February  of  that 
year,  and  the  instrumentation  completed  in  the  following  June.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear  fragments  of  his  new  works, 
as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tris- 
tan," "Die  Walkiire,"  and  he  himself  added  to  these  the  overture  to 
"Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance  of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's 
address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer,  opera  conductor  at  Wiirzburg 
and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert  at  Leipsic 
for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Biilow  was  interested  in  the 
scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus, 
November  1,  1862,  as  stated  above.  The  programme  also  included 
the  overture  to  "  Tannhauser, "  Liszt's  pianoforte  concerto  in  A  major, 
played  by  Biilow,  and  five  compositions  of  Weissheimer. 

Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly  empty, 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  There  was  not  the 
faintest  applause  when  Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude 
to  ' '  Die  Meistersinger ' '  was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was 
immediately  played  a  second  time. 

I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Mr.  Maurice  Kufferath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

1.  An  initial  period,  moderato,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  frankly  lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  a  stretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 

*See  "Les  Maitres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kuffeiath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  i8g8),  pp. 
200-210. 


characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  scholastic  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  also  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 
Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone"  of 
Heinrich  Mugling.*  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 
There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring ; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompani- 
ment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.-  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention ;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is  a 
parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — "What?  He?  Does 
he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechte!"  "  He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it." 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood- 
wind. This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase 
is  developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpora- 

*  See  "Der  Meistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst,"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1892),  pp.  56,  57. 
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tion.     The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 


* 


The  score  and  orchestral  parts  were  published  in  February,  1866. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 


Funeral,  Music,  from  "  Gotterdammerung  "  ("  Dusk  of  the;  Gods") > 
Act  III.,  Scene;  2    .    . Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Eeipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Briinnhilde  had  enchanted  Siegfried  so  that  no  weapon  could  hurt 
him.  She  had  omitted  to  protect  his  back;  and  when  Hagen,  the  son 
of  Alberich,  the  Nibelung,  plots  with  Briinnhilde  against  the  hero, 
the  easy  way  of  vengeance  is  shown  him.  Siegfried  strays  from  the 
hunting  party  which  was  arranged  for  his  death,  listens  to  the  bantering 
Rhine  maidens,  and  does  not  shudder  at  their  announcement  that  the 
ring  is  cursed,  and  will  bring  death  upon  him.  Seated  at  meat  by  the 
riverside,  Siegfried  tells  the  story  of  his  adventures  to  his  companions. 
He  has  no  memory  of  Briinnhilde,  but  Hagen  pours  an  antidote  to  the 
philter  into  his  horn.  And  then  Siegfried  tells  the  tale  of  Gunther 
and  the  flaming  mountain.  Hagen  plunges  his  spear  into  Siegfried's 
back.  The  hero  falls,  but  he  sees  Briinnhilde  in  a  vision,  and  he  sings 
to  her  before  he  dies,  is  put  on  his  shield  and  borne  away. 

This  music  is  not  a  funeral  march.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  last 
rites  and  ceremonies  paid  Siegfried.  It  is  a  collection  of  prominent 
leit-motive  which  are  associated  with  the  hero  or  with  the  Volsung  race. 

These  motives  are  named  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp  in  the  following 
order : — 

"  I.  The  Volsung-Motive  (slow  and  solemn,  in  horns  and  tubas, 
repeated  by  clarinets  and  bassoons) . 

"  II.  The  Death-Motive  (crashing  C  minor  chords  in  brass,  strings, 
and  kettledrums,  interspersed  with  running  passages  in  triplets  in  the 
lower  strings). 

"III.  The  Motive;  of  the;  Volsungs'  Heroism  (slow  and  stately, 
in  tubas  and  horns) . 

"IV.  The  Motive;  of  Sympathy*  (worked  up  in  imitation  in  wood- 
wind and  horns),  merging  soon  into: — 

"V.     The  Love-Motive  (in  the  oboe). 

' '  (The  bass  under  these  last  two  motives  is  a  further  development  of 
the  Volsung-Motive,  which  is  carried  on  for  five  measures  more  in  the 
double-basses,  bass-clarinet,  bassoons,  and  bass  and  contra-bass  tubas, 
against  the  running  triplet  figure  from  the  Death-Motive  in  the  violins.) 

"VI.     The  Sword-Motive;  (in  the  trumpet). 

"VII.  The  Motive;  of  Glorification  in  Death  (the  crashing 
chords  of  the  Death-Motive  in  the  major  mode;  the  full  orchestra). 

"VIII.  The  Siegfried-Motive  (in  the  horns  and  bass-trumpet; 
afterwards  in  the  trumpets) . 

*  Siegmund  and  Sieglinde  (Siegfried's  lather  and  mother  in  the  first  scene  of  Die  Walkiire. 
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"IX.  The  Motive  of  Siegfried  the;  Hero  (a  rhythmic  modifica- 
tion of  'Siegfried's  horn-call,'  in  all  the  brass). 

"X.     The  Brunnhilde-MotivE  (in  the  clarinet  and  English-horn). 

"Of  all  these  the  only  one  which  keeps  constantly  recurring  in  one 
form  or  another  is  the  Death-Motive,  either  in  its  original  minor  shape 
or  else  in  the  major  mode  as  the  'Motive  of  Glorification  in  Death.' 

"This  music  on  Siegfried's  death  comes  to  no  definite  close  in  the 
drama  itself,  but  merges  gradually  into  the  third,  and  final,  scene  of  the 
act,  which  ends  with  Briinnhilde's  dying  speech  over  the  hero's  remains, 
her  self-immolation,  and  the  mystic  shadowing  forth  of  Ragnarok,  or 
the  Dusk  of  the  Gods  {Gotterdammerung) ,  from  which  the  drama  takes 
its  name." 

Gotterdammerung  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Festival 
Theatre  in  Bayreuth,  August  17,  1876.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Sieg- 
fried, Georg  Unger;  Gunther,  Eugen  Gura;  Hagen,  Gustav  Siehr; 
Alberich,  Carl  Hill ;  Briinnhilde,  Amalia  Friedrich-Materna ;  Waltraute, 
Luise  J  aide;  The  Three  Norns,  Johanna  Jachmann- Wagner,  Josephine 
Scheffsky,  Friedricke  Grim;  The  Rhine  Daughters,  Dilli  Tehmann, 
Marie  Lehmann,  Minna  Tammert.     Hans  Richter  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  New  York,  January  25,  1888. 


"Prelude;  to  Parsifal" Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Prelude  to  "Parsifal"  was  composed  at  Bayreuth  in  September, 
1877.  The  first  performance  was  in  private  at  the  ,hall  of  the  Villa 
Wahnfried  at  Bayreuth,  December  25,  1878,  to  celebrate  the  birthday 
of  Cosima  Wagner.  It  was  performed  as  a  morning  serenade  by  the 
Meiningen  Court  Orchestra,  led  by  Wagner.  The  performance  was 
repeated  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  when  guests  were  invited.  The 
programme  then  included  also  the  Siegfried  Idyl,  the  Prelude  to  "  Dohen- 
grin,"  and  pieces  by  Beethoven,  all  led  by  Wagner.  The  next  per- 
formance was  also  a  private  one,  in  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  at  Munich 
in  November,  1880,  at  the  wish  of  King  Ludwig  II.,  and  Wagner  con- 
ducted. 

The  first  performance  in  public  was  at  the  production  of  the  festival 
play,  as  noted  below. 

The  first  public  concert  performance  was  at  Breslau,  September  1, 
1882,  at  a  Richard  Wagner  concert  organized  by  Angelo  Neumann  and 
conducted  by  Anton  Seidl. 

The  score  and  orchestral  parts  were  published  in  October,  1882. 

"Parsifal,"  "  a  stage-consecration  festival  play"  in  three  acts,  book 
and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed  at  Bayreuth  for 
the  patrons,  July  26,  1882.  The  first  public  performance  was  on  July 
30,  1882.  Wagner's  version  of  the  story  of  Percival,  Parzival,  or,  as  he 
prefers,  Parsifal,  is  familiar  to  all.  There  is  no  need  in  a  description  of 
the  Prelude  to  this  music-drama  of  telling  the  simple  tale  or  pondering 
its  symbolism.  The  ethical  idea  of  the  drama  is  that  enlightenment 
coming  through  conscious  pity  brings  salvation.  The  clearest  and 
the  sanest  exposition  of  the  Prelude  is  that  included  by  Maurice  Kuf- 
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ferath  in  his  elaborate  essay,  "Parsifal"  (Paris:  Fischbacher,  1890). 
I  give  portions  of  this  exposition  in  a  condensed  form. 

The  Leit-motiv  system  is  here  followed  rigorously.  The  Leit-motiv 
is  a  well-defined  melody,  or  a  rhythmic  and  melodic  figure,  sometimes 
even  a  simple  succession  of  harmonies,  which  serve  to  characterize 
an  idea  or  a  sentiment  and,  combined  in  various  ways,  form,  by  repe- 
tition, juxtaposition,  or  development,  the  thread  of  the  musical  speech. 

The  Prelude  of  "Parsifal"  presents  at  once  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  characteristic  themes  of  the  music-drama  that  follows; 
and,  as  do  all  Wagnerian  preludes,  it  plunges  the  hearer  into  the  par- 
ticular atmosphere  of  the  play. 

Without  preparation  the  Prelude  opens  with  a  broad  melodic  phrase, 
which  is  sung  later  in  the  great  religious  scene  of  the  first  act,  during 
the  mystic  feast,  The  Lord's  Supper. 

Take  and  drink  of  my  blood, 

'Tis  of  our  love  the  token, 

Take  of  my  body  and  eat, 

'Twas  for  sinners  once  broken.        ~~ 

This  phrase  is  sung,  at  first  without  accompaniment,  in  unison  by 
violins,  'cello,  English  horn,  clarinet,  bassoon,  sehr  langsam  (Lento 
assai),  A-flat  major,  4-4.  This  motive  is  repeated  by  trumpet,  oboes, 
and  half  the  first  and  second  violins  in  unison  against  rising  and  falling 
arpeggios  in  the  violas  and  remaining  violins,  repeated  chords  for  flutes, 
clarinets,  and  English  horn,  and  sustained  harmonies  in  bassoons  and 
horns.  This  theme  is  known  as  the  motive  of  the  Last  Supper.  The 
second  phrase  of  the  motive  is  given  out  and  repeated  as  before. 

Without  any  other  transition  than  a  series  of  broken  chords,  the 
trombones  and  the  trumpets  give  out  the  second  theme,  the  Grail 
motive,  because  it  serves  throughout  the  music-drama  to  characterize 
the  worship  of  the  holy  relic.  It  is  a  very  short  theme,  which  after- 
wards will  enter  constantly,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  company 
with  other  themes,  often  modified  in  rhythm,  but  preserving  always 
its  characteristic  harmonies.  As  Mr.  William  J.  Henderson  says: 
"The  second  theme  of  the  Prelude  is  that  of  the  Grail  itself,  which 
is  here  presented  to  us  in  a  different  musical  aspect  from  that  of  the 
'Lohengrin'  score.  There  the  Grail  was  celebrated  as  a  potency  by 
which  the  world  was  aided,  while  here  it  is  brought  before  us  as  the 
visible  embodiment  of  a  faith,  the  memento  of  a  crucified  Saviour." 
This  theme  is  not  original  with  Wagner.  The  ascending  progression 
of  sixths,  which  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  theme,  is  found  in  the 
Saxon  liturgy  and  is  in  use  to-day  in  the  Court  Church  at  Dresden. 
Mendelssohn  employed  it  in  the  "Reformation"  symphony;  there- 
fore, zealous  admirers  of  Mendelssohn  have  accused  Wagner  of  plagi- 
arism. The  two  masters,  who  knew  Dresden  well,  probably  were 
struck  by  the  harmonic  structure  of  this  conclusion,  and  they  used  it, 
each  in  his  own  way.  Any  one  can  have  a  personal  right  to  this  simple 
formula.  The  true  inventor  of  the  "Amen"  is  unknown.  The  for- 
mula has  been  attributed  to  Silvani.  Its  harmonic  nature  would 
indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the  seventeenth  century,  but  there  are 
analogous  progressions  in  Palestrina's  masses.  The  Grail  motive  is 
repeated  twice. 

Then,  and  again  without  transition,  but  with  a  change  of  tempo  to 
6-4,  comes  the  third  motive,  that  of  Belief.       Here,  too,  is  a  well- 
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defined  and  developed  melody  of  six  measures.  The  initial  figure 
is  repeated  every  two  measures  with  ever-changing  harmonies  and  a 
conclusion  in  the  last  measure.  The  brass  first  proclaims  it,  and 
there  are  two  different  repetitions,  as  a  categorical  affirmation.  The 
melody  is  then  developed. 

The  strings  take  up  the  Grail  theme.  The  Belief  motive  reappears 
four  times  in  succession,  in  different  tonalities:  at  first  it  is  heard 
from  flutes  and  horns;  then  from  the  strings;  then  from  the  brass 
(fortissimo  and  in  9-4),  with  a  prolongation  of  certain  notes,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  tremulous  strings;  the  fourth  time,  and  softly, 
from  wood- wind  instruments.  "An  orchestral  hearing  is  necessary 
for  the  full  appreciation  of  the  variety  of  expression  which  the  nuances 
and  the  diversity  of  the  instrumentation  give  to  this  phrase,  now 
energetic  and  even  savage,  now  caressing  or  mysterious,  mystic,  as 
it  is  in  turn  proclaimed  by  the  brass,  spoken  by  strings  and  wood- 
wind instruments,  or  sung  by  children's  voices  as  in  the  finale  of  the 
first  act,  where  it  has  an  important  part  in  the  sanctuary  scene. 

A  roll  of  drums  on  A-flat  is  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  of  double 
basses,  giving  the  contra  F.  The  first  motive,  the  "Lord's  Supper," 
enters  first  (wood- wind,  afterward  in  the  violoncellos).  This  time  the 
motive  is  not  completed.  Wagner  stops  at  the  third  measure  and 
takes  a  new  subject,  which  is  repeated  several  times  with  increasing 
expression  of  sorrow.  There  is,  then,  a  fourth  theme  derived  from  the 
Lord's  Supper  motive.  The  first  two  measures,  which  are  found  in 
simpler  form  and  without  the  appoggiatura  in  the  Supper  theme, 
will  serve  hereafter  to  characterize  more  particularly  the  Holy  Lance 
that  pierced  the  side  of  Christ  and  also  caused  the  wound  of  Amfortas, — 
the  lance  that  drew  the  sacred  blood  which  was  turned  into  the  com- 
munion wine;  the  lance  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  Klingsor,  the  Magi- 
cian. 

At  the  moment  when  this  fourth  theme,  which  suggests  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ  and  Amfortas,  bursts  forth  from  the  whole  orchestra, 
the  Prelude  has  its  climax.  This  Prelude,  like  unto  that  of  "Lohen- 
grin," is  developed  by  successive  degrees  until  it  reaches  a  maximum 
of  expression,  and  then  there  is  a  diminuendo  to  pianissimo. 

Thus  the  synthesis  of  the  whole  drama  has  been  clearly  exposed. 
That  which  remains  is  only  a  peroration,  a  logical,  necessary  con- 
clusion, brought  about  by  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  different  themes. 
It  is  by  the  sight  of  suffering  that  Parsifal  learns  pity  and  saves  Am- 
fortas. It  is  the  motive  of  the  Lord's  Supper  that  signifies  both  devo- 
tion and  sacrifice;  that  is  to  say,  Love,  and  Love  is  the  conclusion. 
The  last  chords  of  the  expiring  lament  lead  back  gently  to  the  first 
two  measures  of  the  Lord's  Supper  motive,  which,  repeated  from  octave 
to  octave  on  a  pedal  (E-flat),  end  in  a  series  of  ascending  chords,  a 
prayer,  or  a  supplication.  Is  there  hope?  The  drama  gives  the  answer 
to  this  question  full  of  anguish. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  three  oboes,  English  horn, 
three  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  double-bassoon,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 

The  first  performance  of  "Parsifal"  as  an  opera  outside  of  Bayreuth 
was  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York,  Mr.  Heinrich  Con- 
ried,  director,  December  24,  1903. 
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Overture,  "Der  Freischutz"     ....    Carl,  Maria  von  Weber 
(Born  at  Eutin,  Oldenburg,  December  18,  1786;  died  at  London,  June  5,  1826.) 

"Der  Freischutz,"  a  romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Friedrich 
Kind,  music  by  Weber,  was  first  performed  at  Berlin,  June  18,  182 1. 
The  cast  was  as  follows:  Agathe,  Caroline  Seidler;  Aennchen,  Johanna 
Eunike;  Brautjungfer,  Henriette  Reinwald;  Max,  Heinrich  Stumer; 
Ottaker,  Gottlieb  Rebenstein;  Kuno,  Carl  Wauer;  Caspar,  Heinrich 
Blume;  Eremit,  Georg  Gern;  Kilian,  August  Wiedemann;  Samiel, 
Hillebrand.  It  was  the  first  opera  performed  in  the  new  theatre, 
Schauspielhaus,  erected  by  Schinkel  in  18 19-21,  to  replace  the  original 
building,  which  was  burned  down  in  18 17.  Weber  wrote  in  his  diary 
that  the  opera  was  received  with  "incredible  enthusiasm;  Overture  and 
Folk-song  were  encored;  fourteen  out  of  seventeen  music-pieces  were 
stormily  applauded.  Everything  went  exceedingly  well,  and  was  sung 
con  amore.  I  was  called  before  the  curtain  and  took  Mad.  [sic]  Seidler 
and  Mile,  [sic]  Eunike  with  me,  as  I  could  not  get  hold  of  the  others. 
Verses  and  wreaths  came  flying.  'Soli  Deo  Gloria.'"  Some  of  these 
verses  were  malicious,  and  reflected  on  Spontini,  much  to  Weber's 
distress. 

Weber  began  work  on  the  overture  February  22,  1820;  and  May  13 
he  noted  in  his  diary:  "  Overture  of  '  Die  Jagersbraut'  finished,  and  with 
it  the  whole  opera.  God  be  praised,  and  to  Him  alone  be  the  glory." 
("Die  Jagersbraut"  was  the  original  title  of  the  opera,  and  it  was  kept 
until  into  the  year  1820,  when  Weber  changed  it  to  "Der  Freischutz" 
at  the  advice  of  Count  Bruhl,  Intendant  of  the  Berlin  Court  theatres.) 
Weber  heard  the  music  for  the  first  time  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Dresden 
orchestra,  June  10,  1820,  and  this  was  the  first  music  of  the  opera  that 
he  heard. 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  overture  was  at  Copenhagen, 
October  8,  1820.  Weber  was  making  a  tour  through  North  Germany 
and  Denmark.  The  second  performance  was  at  Brunswick,  October 
31,  1820.  And  before  the  performance  of  the  opera  itself  the  overture 
was  played  for  the  third  time  at  Dresden,  December  18,  1820,  at  a  con- 
cert given  by  Weber's  friend  Heinrich  Joseph  Barmann,  the  brilliant 
clarinetist.  The  performance  at  Brunswick  inspired  a  favorable 
review  published  in  the  leading  music  journal  of  Leipsic.  The  overture 
was  therein  described  as  "a  most  important  work  of  art,  which  displays 
the  fantasy  and  genius  of  a  bold  speaker  of  the  prologue."  Max  von 
Weber  tells  us  that  his  father's  overture  brought  Barmann  money,  but 
no  glory ;  for  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed  on  the  new  work, 
and  the  virtuoso  was  applauded  as  by  absent-minded  hearers,  although 
he  blew  in  most  artistic  fashion.  He  also  says  that  the  themes  of  the 
overture  were  not  readily  grasped,  that  the  novelty  of  the  orchestration 
disconcerted  the  conservative  and  elderly  of  the  audience,  and  that  ap- 
plause at  the  end  was  without  heart  on  account  of  the  surprise  and 
perplexity  of  those  who  were  well  disposed  toward  the  composer. 
F.  W.  Jahns,  on  the  other  hand,  says  the  applause  was  so  great  that 
the  overture  was  played  the  second  time.     And  here  it  may  be  stated 


that  Max  von  Weber  speaks  as  though  his  performance  were  the  first, 
and  does  not  mention  those  at  Copenhagen  and  Brunswick.  But  see 
"Carl  Maria  von  Weber  in  seinen  Werken,"  by  F.  W.  Jahns  (Berlin, 
1871,  pp.  318,  319). 

We  have  mentioned  the  success  of  this  overture  at  Berlin,  when  it 
was  played  as  the  prelude  to  the  opera  and  under  Weber's  direction, 
a  success  that  dumfounded  the  followers  of  Spontini,  and  settled  the 
future  of  German  opera  in  the  capital.  And  so,  wherever  the  overture 
was  played,  the  effect  was  overwhelming, — as  in  London,  where  the 
opera  was  first  performed  in  English,  July  22  (?),  1824,  at  the  English 
opera  house.  W.  T.  Parke  wrote:  "The  music  of  this  opera  is  such 
a  continued  display  of  science,  taste,  and  melody  as  to  justify  any 
praises  bestowed  on  it.  The  overture  embraces  most  of  the  subjects 
of  the  airs  in  the  opera,  ingeniously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and 
is  quite  original.  The  grandeur  of  some  passages  and  the  finely  con- 
trasted simplicity  of  others  produced  an  effect  which  was  irresistible. 
It  was  vehemently  encored." 

Two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty- two 
measures  of  this  overture  are  in  the  opera  itself,  and  yet  there  is  no 
thought  of  patchwork.  As  Mr.  Mees  has  well  said :  "Weber's  overture, 
far  from  being  a  kaleidoscopic  series  of  tunes,  is  absolutely  symmetrical 
in  form,  in  that  it  comprises  an  exposition  of  the  melodies  utilized,  a 
section  in  which  they  are  worked  out,  and  a  climacteric  coda." 

Although  the  originality  of  the  music  is  striking,  Weber  did  not 
escape  the  charge  of  plagiarism;  and  this  charge  has  been  repeated 
by  some  who  evidently  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  for 
themselves.  Weber  was  accused  of  appropriating  a  theme  from  the 
piano  concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  8,  of  J.  L.  Bohner  (1787-1860),  the 
singular  being  who  was  supposed  to  have  sat  to  Hoffman  for  his  por- 
trait of  Johannes  Kreisler.  This  theme  was  used  by  Weber,  they  say, 
in  measures  12,  13,  14,  of  the  Allegro  of  Agathe's  grand  aria,  as  well  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  chief,  and  the  last  theme  of  the  overture, 
the  theme  that  also  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  opera. 

The  arrangements  of  the  overture  are  numberless,  and  some  are 
curious.  Moscheles  made  a  version  for  three  pianos,  twelve  hands, 
which  was  played  in  Paris,  April  13,  1825,  by  Mendelssohn,  Herz, 
Pixis,  C.  Pleyel,  Schunke,  and  the  arranger.  There  are  arrangements 
for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  flutes;  for  flute,  violin,  and  guitar;  for 
flute  and  guitar;  for  violin  and  guitar;  for  two  clarinets;  for  cornet. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  overture,  from  the  rhapsody  of 
Douglas  Jerrold  to  Wagner's  critical  remarks  concerning  the  true 
reading.  The  admiration  of  Berlioz  is  well  known.  "The  overture  is 
crowned  Queen  to-day:  no  one  dreams  of  disputing  it.  It  is  cited  as 
the  model  of  the  kind.  The  theme  of  the  slow  movement  and  that  of 
the  Allegro  are  sung  everywhere.  There  is  one  theme  that  I  must 
mention,  because  it  is  less  noticed,  and  also  because  it  moves  me  in- 
comparably more  than  all  the  rest.  It  is  that  long,  groaning  melody, 
thrown  by  the  clarinet  over  the  tremolo  of  the  orchestra,  like  unto  a 
far-off  lamentation  scattered  by  the  winds  in  the  depths  of  the  forest. 
It  strikes  home  to  the  heart;  and  tor  me,  at  least,  this  virginal  song, 
which  seems  to  breathe  skyward  a  timid  reproach,  while  a  sombre 
harmony  shudders  and  threatens,  is  one  of  the  most  novel,  poetic,  and 
beautiful  contrasts  that  modern  art  has  produced  in  music.     In  this 


instrumental  inspiration  one  can  already  recognize  easily  a  reflection 
of  the  character  of  Agathe,  which  is  soon  to  develop  in  all  its  passionate 
purity.  The  theme  is  borrowed,  however,  from  the  part  of  Max.  It 
is  the  cry  of  the  young  hunter  at  the  moment  when,  from  his  rocky 
height,  he  sounds  with  his  eyes  the  abysses  of  the  infernal  glen. 
Changed  a  little  in  outline,  and  orchestrated  in  this  manner,  the  phrase 
is  different  both  in  aspect  and  accent."  Compare  with  this  the  remarks 
of  Berlioz  in  the  section  on  the  clarinet  in  his  "Treatise  on  Instrumenta- 
tion." The  clarinet,  he  says,  has  the  precious  faculty  of  producing 
"distance,  echo,  an  echo  of  echo,  and  a  twilight  sound."  "What  more 
admirable  example  could  I  quote  of  the  application  of  some  of  these 
shadowings  than  the  dreamy  phrase  of  the  clarinet,  accompanied  by  a 
tremolo  of  stringed  instruments  in  the  midst  of  the  Allegro  of  the 
overture  to  'Freischiitz'  ?  Does  it  not  depict  the  lonely  maiden,  the 
forester's  fair  betrothed,  who,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  mingles  her 
tender  lament  with  the  noise  of  the  dark  woods  agitated  by  the  storm? 

O  Weber!!" 

* 
*  * 

The  overture  begins  adagio,  C  major,  4-4.  After  eight  measures  of 
introduction  there  is  a  part-song  for  four  horns.  This  section  of  the 
overture  is  not  connected  in  any  way  with  subsequent  stage  action. 
After  the  quarter  the  Samiel  motive  appears,  and  there  is  the  thought 
of  Max  and  his  temptation.  The  main  body  of  the  overture  is  molto 
vivace,  C  minor,  2-2.  The  sinister  music  rises  to  a  climax,  which  is 
repeated  during  the  casting  of  the  seventh  bullet  in  the  Wolf's  Glen. 
In  the  next  episode,  E-flat  major,  themes  associated  with  Max  (clari- 
net) and  Agathe  (first  violins  and  clarinet)  appear.  The  climax  of 
the  first  section  reappears,  now  in  major,  and  there  is  use  of  Agathe's 
theme.  There  is  repetition  of  the  demoniac  music  that  introduces  the 
Allegro,  and  Samiel's  motive  dominates  the  modulation  to  the  coda, 
C  major,  fortissimo,  which  is  the  apotheosis  of  Agathe. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and 
strings. 


Symphony  in  F  major,  No.  8,  Op.  93   .    .  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

(.Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  at  Dinz  in  the  summer  of  18 12.  The 
autograph  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion in  Beethoven's  handwriting:  "Sinfonia — Bintz,  im  Monath  Octo- 
ber 18 1 2."  Gloggl's  Linzer  Musikzeitung  made  this  announcement 
October  5 :  "We  have  had  at  last  the  long-wished-for  pleasure  to  have 
for  some  days  in  our  capital  the  Orpheus  and  the  greatest  musical  poet 
of  our  time,  Mr.  L.  van  Beethoven;  and,  if  Apollo  is  gracious  to  us, 
we  shall  also  have  the  opportunity  of  wondering  at  his  art."  The 
same  periodical  announced  November  10:  "The  great  tone-poet  and 
tone-artist,  Bouis  van  Beethoven,  has  left  our  city  without  fulfilling 
our  passionate  wish  of  hearing  him  publicly  in  a  concert." 


Beethoven  was  in  poor  physical  condition  in  1812,  and  Stauden- 
heim,  his  physicianr  advising  him  to  try  Bohemian  baths,  he  went  to 
Toplitz  by  way  of  Prague;  to  Carlsbad,  where  a  note  of  the  postilion's 
horn  found  its  way  among  the  sketches  for  the  Eighth  Symphony; 
to  Franzensbrunn  and  again  to  Toplitz;  and  lastly  to  his  brother 
Tohann's*  home  at  Linz,  where  he  remained  until  into  November. 

At  the  beginning  of  18 12  Beethoven  contemplated  writing  three 
symphonies  at  the  same  time;  the  key  of  the  third,  D  minor,  was 
already  determined,  but  he  postponed  work  on  this,  and  as  the  auto- 
graph score  of  the  first  of  the  remaining  two,  the  Symphony  in  A, 
No.  7,  is  dated  May  13,  it  is  probable  that  he  contemplated  the 
Seventh  before  he  left  Vienna  on  his  summer  journey.  His  sojourn  in 
Linz  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  Johann,  a  bachelor,  lived  in  a  house 
too  large  for  his  needs,  and  so  he  rented  a  part  of  it  to  a  physician, 
who  had  a  sister-in-law,  Therese  Obermeyer,  a  cheerful  and  well-pro- 
portioned woman  of  an  agreeable  if  not  handsome  face.  Johann  looked 
on  her  kindly,  made  her  his  housekeeper,  and,  according  to  the  gossips 
of  I^inz,  there  was  a  closer  relationship.  Beethoven  meddled  with  his 
brother's  affairs,  and,  finding  him  obdurate,  visited  the  bishop  and  the 
police  authorities  and  persuaded  them  to  banish  her  from  the  town,  to 
send  her  to  Vienna  if  she  should  still  be  in  Linz  on  a  fixed  day.  Natu- 
rally, there  was  a  wild  scene  between  the  brothers.  Johann  played  the 
winning  card:  he  married  Therese  on  November  8.  Lud wig,  furious, 
went  back  to  Vienna,  and  took  pleasure  afterward  in  referring  to  his 
sister-in-law  in  both  .his  conversation  and  his  letters  as  the  "Queen  of 
Night." 

This  same  Johann  said  that  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  completed 
from  sketches  made  during  walks  to  and  from  the  Postlingberge,  but 
Thayer  considered  him  to  be  an  untrustworthy  witness. 

The  two  symphonies  were  probably  played  over  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Archduke  Rudolph's  in  Vienna,  April  20,  18 13.  Beethoven  in  the 
same  month  endeavored  to  produce  them  at  a  concert,  but  without 
success.  The  Seventh  was  not  played  until  December  8,  18 13,  at  a 
concert  organized  by  Malzel,  the  mechanician. 


* 
*   * 


As  the  name  of  Malzel  is  associated  closely  with  the  second  move- 
ment of  the  Eighth  Symphony,  a  sketch  of  his  adventurous  career  will 
not  be  impertinent. 

Malzel,  the  famous  maker  of  automata,  exhibited  in  Vienna  during 
the  winter  of  1812-13  his  automatic  trumpeter  and  panharmonicon. 
The  former  played  a  French  cavalry  march  with  calls  and  tunes;    the 

*NikoIaus  Johann,  Beethoven's  second  younger  brother,  was  born  at  Bonn  in  1776.  He  died  at  Vienna 
in  1848.  He  was  an  apothecary  at  Linz  and  Vienna,  the  Gutsbesitzer  of  the  familiar  anecdote  and  Ludwig's 
pet  aversion. 


latter  was  composed  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  ordinary  military 
band  of  the  period, — trumpets,  drums,  flutes,  clarinets,  oboes, 
cymbals,  triangle,  etc.  The  keys  were  moved  by  a  cylinder.  Over- 
tures by  Handel  and  Cherubini  and  Haydn's  Military  Symphony  were 
played  with  ease  and  precision.  Beethoven  planned  his  "Wellington's 
Sieg,"  or  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  for  this  machine.  Malzel  made  arrange- 
ments for  a  concert, — a  concert  "for  the  benefit  of  Austrian  and  Ba- 
varian soldiers  disabled  at  the  battle  of  Hanau."* 

This  Johann  Nepomuk  Malzel  (Malzl)  was  born  at  Regensburg, 
August  15,  1772.  He  was  the  son  of  an  organ-builder.  In  1792  he 
settled  at  Vienna  as  a  music  teacher,  but  soon  made  a  name  for 
himself  by  inventing  mechanical  music  works.  In  1808  he  was  ap- 
pointed court  mechanician,  and  in  18 16  he  constructed  a  metronome,! 
though  Winkel,  of  Amsterdam,  claimed  the  idea  as  his.  Malzel  also 
made  ear-trumpets,  and  Beethoven  tried  them,  as  he  did  others.  His 
life  was  a  singular  one,  and  the  accounts  of  it  are  contradictory.  Two 
leading  French  biographical  dictionaries  insist  that  Malzel's  "brother 
Leonhard"  invented  the  mechanical  toys  attributed  to  Johann,  but 
they  are  wholly  wrong.  Fetis  and  one  or  two  others  state  that  he  took 
the  panharmonicon  with  him  to  the  United  States  in  1826,  and  sold  it 
at  Boston  to  a  society  for  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, — an  incredi- 
ble statement.  No  wonder  that  the  Count  de  Pont£coulant,  in  his 
"Organographie,"  repeating  the  statement,  adds,  "I  think  there  is  an 
extra  cipher."  But  Malzel  did  visit  America,  and  he  spent  several 
years  here.  He  landed  at  New  York,  February  3,  1826,  and  the  Ship 
News  announced  the  arrival  of  "Mr.  Maelzel,  Professor  of  Music  and 
Mechanics,  inventor  to  the  Panharmonicon  and  the  Musical  Time 
Keeper."  He  brought  with  him  the  famous  automata, — the  Chess 
Player,  the  Austrian  Trumpeter,  and  the  Rope  Dancers, — and 
opened  an  exhibition  of  them  at  the  National  Hotel,  112  Broadway, 
April  13,  1826.  The  Chess  Player  was  invented  by  Wolfgang  von 
Kempelen.  Malzel  bought  it  at  the  sale  of  von  Kempelen's  effects 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  at  Vienna,  and  made  unimportant  improve- 
ments. The  Chess  Player  had  strange  adventures.  It  was  owned  for 
a  time  by  Eugene  Beauharnais,  when  he  was  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  Malzel  had  much  trouble  in  getting  it  away  from  him. 
Malzel  gave  an  exhibition  in  Boston  at  Julien  Hall,  on  a  corner  of  Milk 
and  Congress  Streets.  The  exhibition  opened  September  13,  1826,  and 
closed  October  28  of  that  year.  He  visited  Boston  again  in  1828  and 
in  1833.  On  his  second  visit  he  added  "The  Conflagration  of  Mos- 
cow," J  a  panorama,  which  he  sold  to  three  Bostonians  for  six  thousand 
dollars.  Hence,  probably,  the  origin  of  the  Panharmonicon  legend. 
He  also  exhibited  an  automatic  violoncellist.  Malzel  died  on  the  brig 
"Otis"  on  his  way  from  Havana  to  Philadelphia  on  July  21,  1838;  and 
he  was  buried  at  sea,  off  Charleston. 

* 
*  * 

*For  a  full  account  of  the  bitter  quarrel  between  Beethoven  and  Malzel  over  the  "  Schlacht  Symphonie  " 
see  "Beethoven's  Letters,"  edited  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Kalischer  (London,  1909),  vol.  i.  pp.  322-326.  The  two  were 
afterwards  reconciled. 

t  There  were  two  kinds  of  this  metronome  radically  different  in  construction.  "This  accounts  for  the 
different  metronome  figures  given  by  Beethoven  himself,  as  for  instance  for  the  A  major  symphony."  Beetho- 
ven thought  highly  of  the  metronome;  he  thought  of  "giving  up  these  senseless  terms,  Allegro,  Andante,  Adagio, 
Presto." 

I  See  in  "The  Life  and  Writings  of  Major  Jack  Downing,"  by  Seba  Smith  (Boston,  2d  ed.,  1834),  Letter 
LXIX.  (page  231),  dated  Portland,  October  22,  1833,  "in  which  Cousin  Nabby  describes  her  visit  to  Mr. 
Maelzel's  Congregation  of  Moscow." 

6 


The  first  performance  of  the  Eighth  Symphony  was  at  a  concert  given 
by  Beethoven  at  Vienna  in  the  "  Redoutensaal "  on  Sunday,  February 
27,  18 14.  The  programme  included  his  Symphony  No.  7;  an  Italian 
terzetto,  "Tremate,  empi,  tremate"  (Op.  116,  composed  in  1801  [?]), 
sung  by  Mrs.  Milder-Hauptmann,*  Siboni,!  and  Wemmuller;f  this 
Symphony  in  F  major;  and  "Wellington's  Sieg,  oder  die  Schlacht  bei 
Vittoria"  (Op.  91,  composed  in  1813). 

Czerny  remembered  that  on  this  occasion  the  new  Eighth  Symphony 
did  not  please  the  audience;  that  Beethoven  was  irritated,  and  said: 
"Because  it  is  much  better"  than  the  Seventh. 

There  were  in  the  orchestra  at  this  concert  eighteen  first  violins, 
eighteen  second  violins,  fourteen  violas,  twelve  violoncellos,  seven 
double-basses.  The  audience  numbered  about  three  thousand,  although 
Schindler  spoke  of  five  thousand. 

Beethoven  described  the  Eighth  in  a  letter  (June  1,  18 15)  to  Salomon, 
of  London,  as  "a  little  symphony  in  F,"  to  distinguish  it  from  its  prede- 
cessor, the  Seventh,  which  he  called  "a  great  symphony  in  A,  one  of 
my  best." 

We  know  from  his  talk  noted  down  that  Beethoven  originally  planned 
an  elaborate  introduction  to  this  symphony. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  second  movement,  the  celebrated  Allegretto 
scherzando,  is  based  on  the  theme  of  "a  three-voice  circular  canon,  or 
round,  'Ta,  ta,  ta,  lieber  Malzel,'  sung  in  honor  of  the  inventor  of  the 
metronome"  and  many  automata  "at  a  farewell  dinner  given  to  Beet- 
hoven in  July,  18 1 2,  before  his  leaving  Vienna  for  his  summer  trip  into 
the  country."  This  story  was  first  told  by  Schindler,  who,  however,  did 
not  say  that  the  dinner  was  given  to  Beethoven  alone,  and  did  say  that 
the  dinner  was  in  the  spring  of  18 12.  Beethoven  was  about  to  visit  his 
brother  Johann  in  Iyinz ;  Malzel  was  going  to  England  to  produce  there 
his  automaton  trumpeter,  but  was  obliged  to  defer  this  journey.  Beet- 
hoven, who  among  intimate  friends  was  customarily  "gay,  witty,  satiric, 
'unbuttoned,'  as  he  called  it,"  improvised  at  this  parting  meal  a  canon, 
which  was  sung  immediately  by  those  present.  The  Allegretto  was 
founded  on  this  canon,   suggested  by  the  metronome,   according  to 

*  Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  29, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterward  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  von  Ledebur's  "Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  stvidied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siissmayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  .  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweller,  Hauptmann,  whom 
Beethoven  once  honored  by  calling  him  "  stupid  ass!  '•'  She  sang  as  guest  at  many  opera-houses  and  was  offered 
brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary 
of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months.  She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having 
sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances;  she  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer. 
She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice  was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen 
and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenie 
en  Tauride,"  "Alceste,"  and  "  Armide,"  her  favorite  operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin,  a  favor  she  asked  shortly 
before  her  death. 

t  Giuseppe  Siboni,  born  January  27,  1780,  at  Forli,  died  at  Copenhagen,  March  29,  1839,  was  conductor 
of  the  opera-house  and  director  of  the  Conservatory.  He  sang  in  Italian  cities  (his  debut  was  at  Florence  in 
1797),  at  London,  at  Vienna  (1810-14),  Prague,  Naples,  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1819  he  made  Copenhagen  his 
dwelling-place.  He  was  the  father  of  Erik  Siboni  (1828-92),  pianist,  organist,  and  composer,  and  teacher 
from  1864  to  1883  at  the  Royal  Music  Academy  at  Soro.  He  was  born  at  Copenhagen  and  he  died  there. 
The  Earl  of  Mount-Edgcumbe,  a  discriminative  critic,  says  that  he  sang  well,  "but  with  a  thick  and  trem- 
ulous voice."  Parke,  the  oboe" player  and  the  author  of  the  entertaining  "Musical  Memoirs,"  heard  him  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  London,  in  1807:   "The  voice  of  Siboni  was  not  extensive,  but  he  managed  it  with  skill." 

J  Karl  Weinmiiller  was  born  near  Augsburg  in  1765.  He  joined  a  company  of  strolling  comedians,  and 
in  1795  he  obtained  an  engagement  in  a  Viennese  theatre.  He  had  a  beautiful  bass  voice  of  extraordinary 
compass,  and  he  sang  with  skill.  Chamber  singer  to  the  emperor  and  a  leading  member  of  the  Court  Opera 
House,  he  left  the  stage  in  1825,  and  died  in  1828  at  Doebling.  His  chief  parts  were  Thoas,  Leporello,  Saras- 
tro,  Figaro,  and  Zamoski  in  Cherubini's  "Faniska."  He  also  distinguished  himself  in  church  and  oratorio 
music. 


Schindler.  Thayer  examined  this  story  with  incredible  patience 
("Beethoven's  Leben,"  Berlin,  1879,  vol.  hi.  pp.  219-222),  and  he 
drew  these  conclusions :  the  machine  that  we  now  know  as  Malzel's 
metronome  was  at  first  called  a  musical  chronometer,  and  not  till  18 17 
could  the  canon  include  the  word  "Metronom."  Schindler,  who  was 
seventeen  years  old  in  18 12,  heard  the  story  from  Count  Brunswick, 
who  was  present  at  the  meal,  but  was  not  in  Vienna  from  March,  18 10, 
till  the  end  of  February,  18 13,  four  months  after  the  completion  of  the 
symphony.  Furthermore,  in  one  of  the  conversation  books  (1824) 
Schindler  says:  "I,  too,  am  in  the  second  movement  of  the  Eighth 
Symphony — ta,  ta,  ta,  ta — the  canon  on  Malzel.  It  was  a  right  jolly 
evening  when  we  sang  this  canon.  Malzel  was  the  bass.  At  that  time 
I  sang  the  soprano.  I  think  it  was  toward  the  end  of  December,  1817." 
Thayer  says:  "That  Malzel's  'ta,  ta,  ta'  suggested  the  Allegretto  to 
Beethoven,  and  that  by  a  parting  meal  the  canon  on  this  theme  was 
sung,  are  doubtless  true;  but  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  the  canon 
preceded  the  symphony.  ...  If  the  canon  was  written  before  the  sym- 
phony, it  was  not  improvised  at  this  meal;  if  it  was  then  improvised, 
it  was  only  a  repetition  of  the  Allegretto  theme  in  canon  form."  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  persistent  ticking  of  a  wind  instrument  in  six- 
teenth notes  is  heard  almost  throughout  the  movement,  of  which 
Berlioz  said:  "It  is  one  of  those  productions  for  which  rieither  model 
nor  pendant  can  be  found.  This  sort  of  thing  falls  entire  from  heaven 
into  the  composer's  brain.  He  writes  it  at  a  single  dash,  and  we  are 
amazed  at  hearing  it." 

There  has  been  much  discussion  concerning  the  pace  at  which  the 
third  movement,  marked  Tempo  di  minuetto,  should  be  taken.  Wagner 
made  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject  in  his  "On  Conducting" 
(I  use  Mr.  E-  Dannreuther's  translation):  "I  have,  myself,  only  once 
been  present  at  a  rehearsal  of  one  of  Beethoven's  symphonies,  when 
Mendelssohn  conducted.  The  rehearsal  took  place  at  Berlin,  and  the 
symphony  was  No.  8  (in  F  major).  .  .  .  This  incomparably  bright 
symphony  was  rendered  in  a  remarkably  smooth  and  genial  manner. 
Mendelssohn  himself  once  remarked  to  me,  with  regard  to  conducting, 
that  he  thought  most  harm  was  done  by  taking  a  tempo  too  slow, 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  always  recommended  quick  tempi,  as 
being  less  detrimental.  Really  good  execution,  he  thought,  was  at 
all  times  a  rare  thing,,  but  shortcomings  might  be  disguised  if  care 
was  taken  that  they  should  not  appear  very  prominent;  and  the 
best  way  to  do  this  was  '  to  get  over  the  ground  quickly.'  .  .  .  Beethoven, 
as  is  not  uncommon  with  him,  meant  to  write  a  true  minuet  in  his 
F  major  Symphony.  He  places  it  between  the  two  main  Allegro 
movements,  as  a  sort  of  complementary  antithesis  to  an  Allegro  scher- 
zando  which  precedes  it ;  and,  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  his  intention 
regarding  the  tempo,  he  designates  it  not  as  a  minuetto,  but  as  Tempo 
di  minuetto.  This  novel  and  unconventional  characterization  of  the 
two  middle  movements  of  a  symphony  was  almost  entirely  overlooked. 
The  Allegretto  scherzando  was  taken  to  represent  the  usual  Andante, 
the  Tempo  di  minuetto  the  familiar  scherzo ;  and,  as  the  two  movements 
thus  interpreted  seemed  rather  paltry,  and  none  of  the  usual  effects 
could  be  got  out  of  them,  our  musicians  came  to  regard  the  entire  sym- 
phony as  a  sort  of  accidental  hors  d'ceuvre  of  Beethoven's  muse,  who, 
after  the  exertions  of  the  A  major  Symphony,  had  chosen  '  to  take  things 


rather  easily.'  Accordingly,  after  the  Allegretto  scherzando,  the  time 
of  which  is  invariably  dragged  somewhat,  the  Tempo  di  minuetto  is 
universally  served  up  as  a  refreshing  Landler,  which  passes  the  ear 
without  leaving  any  distinct  impression.  Now  the  late  Kapellmeister 
Reissiger,  of  Dresden,  once  conducted  this  symphony  there,  and  I 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  performance,  together  with  Mendelssohn. 
We  talked  about  the  dilemma  just  described  and  its  proper  solution, 
concerning  which  I  told  Mendelssohn  that  I  believed  I  had  convinced 
Reissiger,  who  had  promised  that  he  would  take  the  tempo  slower  than 
usual.  Mendelssohn  perfectly  agreed  with  me.  We  listened.  The 
third  movement  began,  and  I  was  terrified  on  hearing  precisely  the 
old  Landler  \empo;  but,  before  I  could  give  way  to  my  annoyance, 
Mendelssohn  Smiled  and  pleasantly  nodded  his  head,  as  if  to  say:  'Now 
it's  all  right!  Bravo!'  So  my  terror  changed  to  astonishment.  .  .  . 
Mendelssohn's  indifference  to  this  queer,  artistic  contretemps .  raised 
doubts  in  my  mind  whether  he  saw  any  distinction  and  difference  in 
the  case  at  all.  I  fancied  myself  standing  before  an  abyss  of  super- 
ficiality, a  veritable  void." 


* 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  F  major,  3-4,  opens 
immediately  with  the  first  theme.  The  first  phrase  is  played  by  the 
full  orchestra  forte;  wood- wind  instruments  and  horns  respond  with 
a  phrase,  and  then  the  full  orchestra  responds  with  another  phrase. 
A  subsidiary  motive  leads  to  the  more  melodious"  but  cheerful  second 
theme  in  D  major.  The  first  part  of  the  movement  ends  in  C  major, 
and  it  is  repeated.  The  working  out  is  elaborate  rather  than  very  long, 
and  it  leads  to  the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
part  ('cellos,  double-basses,  and  bassoons).  The  theme  is  now  treated 
more  extensively  than  in  the  first  part.     There  is  a  long  coda. 

II.  Allegretto  scherzando,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  The  characteristics 
of  this  movement  have  been  already  described.  First  violins  play  the 
first  theme  against  the  steady  "ticking"  of  wind  instruments,  and  each 
phrase  is  answered  by  the  basses.  There  is  a  more  striking  second 
theme,  F  major,  for  violins  and  violas,  while  the  wind  instruments  keep 
persistently  at  work,  and  the  'cellos  and  double-basses  keep  repeating 
the  initial  figure  of  the  first  theme  as  a  basso  ostinato.  Then  sighs  in 
wind  instruments  introduce  a  conclusion  theme,  B-flat  major,  inter- 
rupted by  the  initial  figure  just  mentioned  and  turning  into  a  passage 
in  thirds  for  clarinets  and  bassoons.  The  first  part  of  the  movement 
is  repeated  with  slight  changes.     There  is  a  short  coda. 

III.  Tempo  di  minuetto,  F  major,  3-4.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  proper  pace  of  this  movement: 
whether  it  should  be  that  of  an  ordinary  symphonic  minuet  or  that 
of  a  slow  and  pompous  minuet,  so  that  the  movement  should  be  to  the 
second  as  a  slow  movement  to  a  Scherzo.  The  trio  contains  a  dialogue 
for  clarinet  and  two  horns. 

IV.  Allegro  vivace,  F  major,  2-2.  The  finale  is  a  rondo  worked  out 
on  two  themes.  The  drums  are  tuned  an  octave  apart,  and  both  give 
F  instead  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  principal  key.  The  move- 
ment ends  with  almost  endless  repetitions  of  the  tonic  chord.     Sudden 


changes  in  harmony  must  have  startled  the  audience  that  heard  the 
symphony  in  1814. 

The  first  movement  of  this  symphony  was  in  the  original  version 
shorter  by  thirty-four  measures. 


* 
*  * 


At  first  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Hans- 
lick  says,  in  "Aus  dem  Concertsaal,"  that  the  "Pastoral"  Symphony 
was  long  characterized  as  the  one  in  F,  as  though  the  Eighth  did  not 
exist  and  there  could  be  no  confusion  between  Nos.  6  and  8,  for  the 
former  alone  was  worthy  of  Beethoven.  This  was  true  even  as  late 
as  1850.  Beethoven  himself  had  spoken  of  it  as  the  "little"  sym- 
phony, and  so  it  is  sometimes  characterized  to-day. 

Leipsic  was  the  second  city  to  know  the  Eighth  Symphony,  which 
was  played  in  the  Gewandhaus,  January  11,  18 18. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  did  not  perform  the  work 
until  May  29,  1826,  although  it  had  the  music  as  early  as  18 17. 

In  Paris  the  Eighth  was  the  last  of  Beethoven's  to  be  heard.  The 
Societe"  des  Concerts  did  not  perform  it  until  February  19,  1832.  F6tis, 
hearing  the  symphony,  wrote  that  in  certain  places  the  symphony 
was  so  unlike  other  compositions  of  Beethoven  that  it  gave  room  for 
the  belief  that  it  was  "written  under  certain  conditions  which  are 
unknown  to  us,  which  alone  could  explain  why  Beethoven,  after  having 
composed  some  of  his  great  works,  especially  the  'Eroica,'  left  this 
broad,  large  manner  analogous  to  his  mode  of  thought  to  put  bounda- 
ries to  the  sweep  of  his  genius."  At  the  same  time  Fetis  found  admi- 
rable things  in  the  work  "in  spite  of  the  scantiness  of  their  proportions." 
But  Berlioz  saw  with  a  clearer  vision.  "Naivete\  grace,  gentle  joy, 
even  if  they  are  the  principal  charms  of  childhood,  do  not  exclude 
grandeur  in  the  form  of  art  which  reproduces  them.  .  .  .  This  sym- 
phony, then,  seems  wholly  worthy  of  those  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed, and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  in  nowise  like  unto 
them."     Wagner's  admiration  for  the  Eighth  is  well  known. 

Commentators  have  attempted  to  read  a  programme  into  it.  Lenz 
saw  in  the  "Eroica,"  the  "Battle  of  Vittoria,"  and  the  Eighth  a  "mili- 
tary trilogy."  He  named  the  finale  a  "poetic  retreat,"  and  char- 
acterized the  obstinate  triplets  as  "a  sort  of  idealization  of  drum-rolls." 
Ulibischeff  believed  that  the  second  movement  was  a  satire  or  a  musical 
parody  on  Rossini's  music,  which  was  in  fashion  when  Beethoven 
wrote  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Unfortunately  for  Ulibischeff 's  hypothe- 
sis, Rossini's  music  was  not  the  rage  in  Vienna  until  after  1812. 

The  Eighth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, March  27,  1846;  at  Moscow,  April  7,  1861. 


Symphonic  Sketches:  Suite  for  Orchestra. 

George  Whitfieed  Chadwick 

(Born  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  on  November  13,  1854;* now  living  in  Boston.) 

This  suite  contains  four  movements,  which  are  intended  to  be  played 
consecutively,  but  may  be  performed  separately  if  it  is  thought 
more  expedient.  The  movements  are  entitled  "Jubilee,"  "Noel," 
"Hobgoblin,"  "A  Vagrom  Ballad." 
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"Jubilee"  and  "Noel"  were  composed  in  December,  1895;  "A 
Vagrom  Ballad"  bears  the  date  February,  1896;  " Hobgoblin "  was 
composed  in  the  summer  of  1904. 

"Jubilee,"  "Noel,"  and  "A  Vagrom  Ballad"  were  played  in  various 
cities  during  the  spring  trip  of  the  Boston  Festival  Orchestra,  led  by 
Mr.  Mollenhauer. 

"Noel"  was  also  played  at  the  Forty-sixth  Annual  Festival  of  the 
Worcester  County  Musical  Association,  at  a  concert  in  Worcester, 
October  2,  1903. 

"Jubilee"  and  "A  Vagrom  Ballad"  were  played  for  the  first  time 
in  Boston  at  a  Chickering  Production  Concert,  March  23,  1904.  Mr. 
Chadwick  conducted  his  pieces. 

"Hobgoblin"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Mr.  Chadwick's 
concert  in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  November  21,  1904. 

The  four  movements  were  first  played  at  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  on  February  7,  8,  1908.  Dr.  Muck 
conducted. 

The  "Symphonic  Sketches,"  dedicated  to  Frederick  S.  Converse, 
were  published  in  1907.  They  are  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two 
oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two  clarinets,  bass 
clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
tambourine,  xylophone,  harp,  strings. 

I.  Jubilee:  Allegro  molto  vivace,  A  major,  6-4.  The  movement 
has  this  motto: — 

Jubilee. 

No  cool  gray  tones  for  me! 
Give  me  the  warmest  red  and  green, 
A  cornet  and  a  tambourine, 

To  paint  my  jubilee! 

For,  when  pale  flutes  and  oboes  play, 
To  sadness  I  become  a  prey; 
Give  me  the  violets  and  the  May, 
But  no  gray  skies  for  me ! 

D.    R. 

The  movement  opens  with  a  jubilant  theme  for  full  orchestra.  •  After 
the  full  exposition  a  still  more  characteristic  and  strongly-  rhythmed 
motive  appears  (4-4,  bass  clarinet,  bassoons,  violas,  and  'cellos).  A 
"patting  Juba"  horn-call  introduces  a  contrasting,  suavely  melodic 
motive  (C  major),  which  is  developed.  There  is  a  return  of  the  first 
jubilant  expression,  A  major,  6-4,  which  is  followed  by  the  cantabile 
theme  (now  in  F  major).  After  a  crescendo,  built  on  the  first  and 
chief  theme,  a  few  measures  for  wind  instruments  (piano)  lead  to  a 
section  (assai  tranquillo,  2-2)  of  an  expressive  and  lyrical  nature, 
which  is  followed  by  a  final  presto  in  the  mood  of  the  opening. 

II.  Noel:  Andante  con  tenerezza,  D-fLat  major,  3-4.  There  is  this 
motto : — 

Through  the  soft,  calm  moonlight  comes  a  sound : 
A  mother  lulls  her  babe,  and  all  around 

The  gentle  snow  lies  glistening ; 
On  such  a  night  the  Virgin  Mother  mild 
In  dreamless  slumber  wrapped  the  Holy  Child, 

While  arigel  hosts  were  listening. 

— Translation. 
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When  "Noel"  was  performed  at  the  Worcester  Festival,  the  pro- 
gramme-book said:  "  '  It  is  reasonably  described,'  to  use  the  composer's 
words,  'by  the  title,  i.e.,  a  little  Christmas  song.' 

"Noel"  (derived  from  the  Latin  natalis*),  a  word  shouted  or 
sung  as  an  expression  of  joy,  originally  to  commemorate  the  birth  of 
Christ,  appeared  in- English  in  the  thirteenth  century  as  "nowel." 
For  an  interesting  study  of  the  Noel  see  "  Dictionnaire  de  Plain-Chant 
et  de  Musique  d'llglise,"  by  Joseph  d'Ortigue,  in  the  Abbe  Migne's 
"  Nouvelle  Bncyclopedie  Theologique "  (Paris,  1853). 

This  movement  is  a  nocturne,  built  on  a  theme  first  sung  by  the 
English  horn. 

III.  Hobgoblin:  Scherzo  capriccioso,  Allegro  vivace,  F  major, 
3-4.  The  motto  is  vShakespeare's  "that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite 
called  Robin  Goodfellow." 

The  composer  did  not  have  in  mind  any  expression  of  fairyism.  He 
had  in  mind  the  rascally  imp  that  frights  maidens  of  the  villagery, 
skims  milk,  mocks  the  breathless  housewife  at  the  churn,  misleads 
night  wanderers,  disconcerts  sorely  the  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest 
tale. 

Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck. 

Richard  Grant  White  says  in  a  note  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream":  "Until  after  Shakespeare  wrote  this  play  'puck'  was  the 
generic  name  for  a  minor  order  of  evil  spirits.  The  name  exists  in  all 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  dialects;  and  in  New  York  the  Dutch 
have  left  it  in  a  form — •' spook,'  meaning  a  ghost  or^spirit — known  to 
all  who  are  Knickerbockers  by  blood  or  birth.  The  name  was  not 
pronounced  in  Shakespeare's  time  with  the  u  short.  Indeed  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  spell  it  puck,  all  other  previous  or  contem- 
porary English  writers  in  whose  works  it  has  been  discovered  spelling 
it  either  poivke,  pooke,  or  pouke.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaneous  readers  pronounced 
it  pook.  The  fact  that  it  is  made  a  rhyme  to  'luck'  is  not  at  all  in 
variance  with  this  opinion,  because  it  appears  equally  certain  that  the 
u  in  that  word,  and  in  all  of  similar  orthography,  had  the  sound  of  00." 
Burton,  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  makes  a  puck  a  separate 
demon,  will-o'-the-wisp.  In  Ben  Jonson's  "Sad  Shepherd"  he  ap- 
pears as  Puck-hairy.  In  "Hudibras"  he  figures  as  "good  Pug-Robin." 
See  Heywood's  "Hierarchie,"  lib.  IX.: — 

In  John  Milesius  any  man  may  reade 
Of  divels  in  Sarmatia  honored 
Call'd  Kottri  of  Kibaldi;   such  as  wee 
Pugs  and  hobgoblins  call.     Their  dwellings 
In  corners  of  old  houses  least  frequented  bee, 
Or  beneath  stacks  of  wood;   and  these  convented 
Make  fearful  noise  in  buttries  and  in  dairies, 
Robin  good-fellowes  some,  some  call  them  fairies. 
* 

"Hobgoblin"  is  compounded  of  "hob"  (a  familiar  or  rustic  varia- 
tion of  the  Christian  name  Robert  or  Robin)   and   "goblin."     The 

*Yet  some  writers,  as  Nicod,  pretend  that  the  French  took  the  word  from  Emmanuel:  "Noel  ou  Nouel 
per  aphaeresim  canunt  Galli  pro  Emmanuel,  id  est  nobiscum  Deus." 
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original  meaning  of  "hobgoblin"  was  a  mischievous,  tricksy  imp  or 
sprite,  another-  name  for  Puck  or  Robin  Goodfellow.  The  meaning, 
"a  terrifying  apparition,  a  bogy,"  was  a  later  one. 

Measures  of  preluding  introduced  by  a  horn  lead  to  the  first  capri- 
cious and  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo.  A  second  theme  is  derived  from 
the  opening  horn  call.  The  trio  section,  un  poco  piu  moderato,  begins 
with  a  theme  announced  by  bassoons,  umoristico. 

IV.     A  Vagrom  Ballad:   Moderato  alia  Burla,  2-4.     The  motto  is: — 

A  tale  of  tramps  and  railway  ties, 

Of  old  clay  pipes  and  rum, 
Of  broken  heads  and  blackened  eyes 

And  the  "thirty  days"  to  come. 

o.  H. 

After  a  short  prelude  with  a  cadenza  for  the  bass  clarinet  (ad  lib.) 
a  strongly-rhythmed  song  is  sung  (A  minor),  which  is  interrupted  by 
a  fanfare  of  trumpets  with  military  drum.  Clarinets  and  violas  start 
a  tramp's  ditty.  The  development  of  a  figure  leads  to  the  quotation 
by  the  xylophone  of  a  ^familiar  phrase  from  the  subject  of  Bach's 
great  organ  fugue  in  G  minor.  The  motto  is  the  best  explanation  of 
the  movement.  Near  the  end,  after  a  fanfare,  crash,  and  fermata, 
there  is  a  section  in  highly  dramatic  contrast,  lento  misterioso.  A 
cadenza,  quasi  recti.,  for  bass  clarinet,  leads  to  the  exultant  close, 
molto  vivace,  A  major,  6-8,  2-4,  with  a  syncopated  prestissimo. 


Karelia:   Overture;  for  Orchestra,  Op.  10    .    .    .    Jean  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

This  overture  was  composed  in  1893  and  published  in  1906.  It  is 
scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums, 
bass  drum,  triangle,  tambourine,  and  the  usual  strings  (violoncellos 
divided). 

The  overture  was  played  by  the  Russian  Symphony  Society  in  New 
York,  January  17,  1907.  The  first  performances  in  Boston  were  by 
the  Boston  S}^mphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November 
17,  18,  1911. 

Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  sketch  of  Sibelius,  says  that  this  overture, 
Op.  10,  and  the  orchestral  suite  "Karelia,"  Op.  11,  have  a  special 
tehnographical  significance.  "Karelia  forms  the  extreme  south- 
eastern province  of  Finland,  and  lies  between  the  Gulf  of  Finland  on 
the  west  and  the  desolate  shores  of  Lake  Ladoga  on  the  east.  Less 
picturesque  as  regards  scenery  than  the  western  provinces,  Karelia  is 
particularly  interesting  as  having  been  the  stronghold  of  the  national 
spirit  and  the  depository  of  the  national  myths.  'The  Karelian,'  says 
a  well-known  Finnish  writer,  'represents  the  bright,  the  Tavast  the 
dark  side  of  the  Finnish  type.'  He  is  more  slender  and  brisk,  more 
lively  and  sensitive,  although  less  steady  than  his  compatriots,  'a  born 
poet  and  a  born  trader.'  ...  The  Karelian  peasantry  are  cheerful  com- 
panions." 

The  overture  opens  Allegro  moderato,  C  major,  4-4,  with  the  state- 
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ment  of  the  first  theme,  a  motive  of  sturdy,  martial  character.  A  plain- 
tive little  phrase  for  the  oboe  leads  to  a  modulatory  section  built  on 
this  theme,  and  then  to  the  announcement  of  the  second  theme  (first 
violins  and  violoncellos),  a  pensive  melody,  Un  poco  lento,  E  minor, 
3-2.  There  is  a  return  to  the  first  movement  for  a  moment.  There 
is  a  call  for  four  horns  over  a  tremulous  pianissimo  for  strings.  On  this 
call  is  built  a  section  un  poco  moderato,  F  major,  4-4,  with  theme  in 
wood-wind,  rustling  of  strings  in  accompaniment,  and  strokes  of  tam- 
bourine, triangle,  and  bass  drum.  This  leads  into  a  return  of  the 
first  subject  with  use  of  other  thematic  material.  The  second  theme 
returns,  this  time  in  C  minor,  for  oboe.  The  stirring  finale  is  built  on 
the  first  and  chief  theme. 

The  suite  to  which  Mrs.  Newmarch  refers  is  in  three  movements: 
Intermezzo,  Ballade,  and  Alia  marcia.  In  the  first  movement  the 
chief  theme  of  the  overture  reappears,  and  the  music  is  similar  in 
character.  The  Ballade,  scored  for  a  small  orchestra  without  brass 
and  drums,  contains  two  simple  melodies  and  a  dance  tune  at  the 
end.  In  the  pianoforte  edition  of  the  suite  the  words  ' '  The  Dance  in  the 
Grove  of  Roses"  are  written  under  this  dance  tune. 


"The  Swan  oe  Tuonela":    Legend  from  the  Finnish  Foi,k-epic 
"Kalevala" Jean  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  ("Tuonelan  Joutsen")  is  the  third  section 
of  a  symphonic  poem,  "Lemminkainen,"  in  four  parts,  Op.  22  (1. 
"Lemminkainen  and  the  Maidens";  2.  "His  Stay  in  Tuonela";  3. 
"The  Swan  of  Tuonela";  4.  "  Lemminkainen 's  Homefaring").* 

Lemminkainen  is  one  of  the  four  principal  heroes  of  the  "Kalevala." 
Mr.  Kirby  describes  him  as  a  "jovial,  reckless  personage,  always  getting 
into  serious  scrapes,  from  which  he  escapes  either  by  his  own  skill  in 
magic,  or  by  his  mother's.  His  love  for  his  mother  is  the  redeeming 
feature  in  his  character.  One  of  his  names  is  Kaukomieli,  and  he  is, 
in  part,  the  original  of  Longfellow's  'Pau-Puk-Keewis.'" 

Tuonela  is  the  Finnish  Hades.  There  is  this  prefatory  note  on  a 
title-page  of  Sibelius'  score:  "Tuonela,  the  kingdom  of  death,  the  Hades 
of  Finnish  mythology,  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  river  of  black  water 
and  swift  current,  on  which  the  Swan  of  Tuonela  moves  in  majestic 
course  and  sings." 

•Max  Miiller  said  of  this  epic:  "A  Finn  is  not  a  Greek,  and  a  Wainamoinen  was  not  a  Homer.  But 
if  the  poet  may  take  his  colors  from  that  nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  if  he  may  depict  the  men  with 
whom  he  lives,  'Kalevala'  possesses  merits  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  'Iliad,'  and  will  claim  its  place 
as  the  fifth  national  epic  of  the  world,  side  by  side  with  the  Ionian  songs,  with  the  '  Mahabharata,'  the  'Shah- 
nameh,'  and  the  'Nibelunge.'  It  may  be  remembered  that  Longfellow  was  accused  in  1855  of  having  borrowed 
'the  entire  form,  spirit,  and  many  of  the  most  striking  incidents'  of  'Hiawatha'  from  the  'Kalevala.'  The 
accusation,  made  originally  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Washington,  D.C.,  led  to  a  long  discussion  in  this 
country  and  England.  Ferdinand  Freiligrath  published  a  summary  of  the  arguments  in  support  and  in  refu- 
tation of  the  charge  in  the  Athentzum  (London),  December  29,  1855,  in  which  he  decided  that  'Hiawatha'  was 
written  in  'a  modified  Finnish  metre,  modified  by  the  exquisite  feeling  of  the  American  poet,  according  to 
the  genius  of  the  English  language  and  to  the  wants  of  modern  taste';  but  Freiligrath,  familiar  with  Finnish 
runes,  saw  no  imitation  of  plot  or  incidents  by  Longfellow."  The  "Kalevala,"  translated  from  the  original 
Finnish  by  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  corresponding  member  of  the  Finnish  Literary  Society,  was  included 
in  igo8  in  Everyman's  Library,  and  is  therefore  within  the  reach  of  all. 

In  1835  Elias  Lonnrot  published  a  selection  of  old  ballads  which  he  had  arranged  as  a  connected  poem, 
and  gave  the  name  "Kalevala"  to  it.  The  word  means  the  land  of  Kaleva,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
heroes,  and  does  not  appear  in  person  in  this  poem.  The  first  edition  was  in  two  small  volumes,  containing 
twenty-five  Runos,  or  cantos.  He  afterwards  rearranged  the  poem,  and  expanded  it  to  fifty  Runos.  It 
was  published  in  this  form  in  1849. 
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In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  Runos  it  is  told  how  Lemminkainen 
asks  the  old  woman  of  Pohja  for  her  daughter  Pohjola.  She  demands 
that  he  should  first  accomplish  certain  tasks:  to  capture  the  elk  of 
Hiisi  on  snow-shoes;  to  bridle  fire-breathing  steeds.  Succeeding  in 
these  adventures,  he  is  asked  to  shoot  a  swan  on  the  river  of  Tuonela. 

"I  will  only  give  my  daughter, 
Give  the  youthful  bride  you  seek  for, 
If  the  river-swan  you  shoot  me, 
Shoot  the  great  bird  on  the  river, 
There  on  Tuoni's  murky  river 
In  the  sacred  river's  whirlpool, 
Only  at  a  single  trial, 
Using  but  a  single  arrow." 

Lemminkainen  comes  to  the  river,  but  a  cowherd  Markahattu, 
old  and  sightless,  who  had  long  waited  for  him,  slew  him  there  by 
sending  a  serpent  "like  a  reed  from  out  the  billows"  through  the  hero's 
heart,  and  cast  the  body  into  the  stream.  Lemminkainen  floated  on 
to  Tuonela's  dread  dwelling,  and  the  son  of  Tuoni  cut  the  body  into 
pieces,  but  the  hero's  mother,  learning  of  his  fate,  raked  the  water 
under  the  cataract  till  she  found  all  the  fragments.  She  joined  them 
together,  and  restored  her  son  to  life  by  charms  and  magic  salves,  so 
that  he  could  return  home  with  her. 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  is  scored  for  English  horn,  oboe,  bass  clari- 
net, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  bass  drum, 
harp,  and  the  usual  strings.  The  composition  begins  Andante  molto 
sostenuto,  9-4,  and  is  in  A  minor.  The  violins  are  divided  into  eight 
parts;  the  violas  and  violoncellos,  into  two  each. 

The  following  "somewhat  fanciful  description  in  Mrs.  Rosa  New- 
march's  "Jean  Sibelius:  A  Finnish  Composer"  may  be  here  quoted: — 

"The  majestic,  but  intensely  sad",  swan-melody  is  heard  as  a  solo 
for  cor  anglais,  accompanied  at  first  by  muted  strings  and  the  soft 
roll  of  drums.*  Now  and  then  this  melody  is  answered  by  a  phrase 
given  to  first  'cello  or  viola,  which  might  be  interpreted  as  the  farewell 
sigh  of  some  soul  passing  to  Tuonela.  For  many  bars  the  brass  is 
silent,  until  suddenly  the  first  horn  (muted)  echoes  a  few  notes  of  the 
swan -melody  with  the  most  poignant  effect.  Gradually  the  music 
works  up  to  a  great  climax,  indicated  con  gran  suono,  followed  by  a 
treble  pianissimo,  the  strings  playing  with  the  back  of  the  bow.  To 
this  accompaniment,  which  suggests  the  faint  flapping  of  pinions,  the 
swan's  final  phrases  are  sung.  The  strings  return  to  the  natural  bow- 
ing and  the  work  ends  in  one  of  the  characteristic,  sighing  phrases  for 
'cello." 

The  second  theme  is  given  out  by  the  strings,  to  a  slow  but  rhythmed 
accompaniment  of  wood-wind,  brass,  and  drums. 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Helsing- 
fors,  and  afterwards  in  many  German  cities,  as  at  a  music  festival  at 
Heidelberg  where  the  composer  conducted.  It  was  performed  in 
Cincinnati  as  early  as  February  7,  1903,  and  in  Chicago  as  early  as 
April  1,  1905.  The  first  performances  in  Boston  were  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  March  3,  4,  191 1. 

*  A  roll  on  the  bass  drum. — P.  H. 
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"Finland,"  Symphonic  Pokm  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7. 

Jean  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

"Finlandia:  Tondight  for  orkester,"  Op.  26,  No.  7,  was  composed  in 
1894,  some  years  before  the  loss  of  Finland's  identity  as  a  nation,  yet 
it  is  said  to  be  so  national  in  sentiment,  "and  it  evokes  such  popular 
enthusiasm  in  the  composer's  native  land,  that  during  the  comparatively 
recent  political  conflict  between  Russia  and  Finland  its  performance  is 
said  to  have  been  prohibited."  It  is  not  a  fantasia  on  genuine  folk- 
tunes.  The  composer  is  the  authority  for  this  statement.  Mrs.  New- 
march  says:  "Like  Glinka,  Sibelius  avoids  the  crude  material  of  the 
folksong;  but  like  this  great  national  poet,  he  is  so  penetrated  by 
the  spirit  of  his  race  that  he  can  evolve  a  national  melody  calculated 
to  deceive  the  elect.  On  this  point  the  composer  is  emphatic.  'There 
is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  press  abroad,'  he  has  assured  me, 
'that  my  themes  are  often  folk  melodies.  So  far  I  have  never  used 
a  theme  that  was  not  of  my  own  invention.  Thus  the  thematic  mate- 
rial of  "Finlandia"  and  "En  Saga"  is  entirely  my  own.'" 

"Finlandia"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America  at  a  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  Concert  in  New  York,  December  24,  1905.  Mr. 
Arturo  Vigna  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Russian 
Symphony  Society,  Mr.  Modest  Altschuler  conductor,  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
New  York,  December  30  and  31,  1905. 

The  first  performances  of  this  symphonic  poem  in  Boston  were  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  conductor,  November  20,  21, 
1908. 

The  following  note  is  from  a  programme  of  the  Russian  Symphony 
Society : — 

"'Finland,'  though  without  explanatory  sub-title,  seems  to  set 
forth  an  impression  of  the  national  spirit  and  life.  .  .  .  The  work  records 
the  impressions  of  an  exile's  return  home  after  a  long  absence.  An 
agitated,  almost  angry  theme  for  the  brass  choir,  short  and  trenchant, 
begins  the  introduction,  Andante  sostenuto  (alia  breve).  This  theme 
is  answered  by  an  organ-like  response  in  the  wood-wind,  and  then  a 
prayerful  passage  for  strings,  as  though  to  reveal  the  essential  earnest- 
ness and  reasonableness  of  the  Finnish  people,  even  under  the  stress 
of  national  sorrow.  This  leads  to  an  allegro  moderato  episode,  in 
which  the  restless  opening  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  strings  against 
a  very  characteristic  rhythmic  figure,  a  succession  of  eight  beats,  the 
first  strongly  accented.  .  .  .  With  a  change  to  Allegro  the  movement, 
looked  at  as  an  example  of  the  sonata  form,  may  be  said  to  begin. 
A  broad,  cheerful  theme  by  the  strings,  in  A-flat,  against  the  per- 
sistent rhythm  in  the  brass,  is  followed  by  a  second  subject,  introduced 
by  the  wood-wind  and  taken  up  by  the  strings,  then  by  the  'cello  and 
first  violin.  This  is  peaceful  and  elevated  in  character,  and  might 
be  looked  upon  as  prophetic  of  ultimate  rest  and  happiness.  The 
development  of  these  musical  ideas  carries  the  tone  poem  to  an  eloquent 
conclusion." 

"Finland"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  and  strings. 
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Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73 Johannes  Brahms 

(Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897.) 

Chamber  music,  choral  works,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs  had  made 
Brahms  famous  before  be  allowed  his  first  symphony  to  be  played. 
The  symphony  in  C  minor  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Carlsruhe 
on  November  4,  1876,  from  manuscript  and  with  Dessoff  as  conductor. 
Kirchner  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Marie  Lipsius  that  he  had  talked  about 
this  symphony  in  1863  or  1864  with  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  who  then 
showed  him  fragments  of  it.  But  no  one  knew,  it  is  said,  of  the 
existence  of  a  second  symphony  before  it  was  completed. 

The  second  symphony,  in  D  major,  was  composed,  probably  at 
P6rtschach-am-See,  in  the  summer  of  1877,  the  year  that  saw  the  pub- 
lication of  the  first.  Brahms  wrote  Dr.  Billroth  in  September  of  that 
year:  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  a  pretty  symphony;-  I  must 
inquire  of  skilled  persons."  He  referred  to  Clara  Schumann,  Dessoff, 
and  Franck.  On  September  19  Mme.  Schumann  wrote  that  he  had 
written  out  the  first  movement,  and  early  in  October  he  played  to 
her  the  first  movement  and  a  portion  of  the  last.  The  symphony 
was  played  by  Brahms  and  Ignaz  "Briill  as  a  pianoforte  duet  (arranged 
by  the  composer)  to  invited  guests  at  the  pianoforte  house  of  his  friend 
Bhrbar  in  Vienna  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  first  performance, 
the  announced  date  December  n.  Through  force  of  circumstances  the 
symphony  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  public  at  the  succeeding 
Philharmonic  concert  of  December  30,  1877.*  Richter  conducted  it. 
The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was  at  the  Gewandhaus, 
Leipsic,  on  January  10,  1878.  The  review  written  by  Eduard  Hanslick 
after  the  performance  at  Vienna  may  serve  to-day  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  trust  their  own  judgment. 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form, — 
i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven, — but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  #only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  poetical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Diszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms's 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  second  symphony. 

"The  character  of  this  symphony  may  be  described  concisely  as 
peaceful,  tender,  but  not  effeminate  serenity,  which  on  the  one  side  is 
quickened  to  joyous  humor  and  on  the  other  is  deepened  to  meditative 

•Reimann,  in  his  Life  of  Brahms,  gives  January  10,  1878,  as  the  date,  and  says  Brahms  conducted.  The 
date  given  in  Erb's  "Brahms"  is  December  24,  1877.  Kalbeck,  Deiters,  and  Miss  May  give  December  30, 
1877,  although  contemporaneous  music  journals,  as  the  Signale,  say  December  20, 1877. 


seriousness.  The  first  movement  begins  immediately  with  a  mellow  and 
dusky  horn  theme.  It  has  something  of  the  character  of  the  serenade, 
and  this  impression  is  strengthened  still  further  in  the  scherzo  and  the 
finale.  The  first  movement,  an  Allegro  moderato,  in  3-4,  immerses  us 
in  a  clear  wave  of  melody,  upon  which  we  rest,  swayed,  refreshed, 
undisturbed  by  two  slight  Mendelssohnian  reminiscences  which  emerge 
before  us.  The  last  fifty  measures  of  this  movement  expire  in  flashes 
of  new  melodic  beauty.  A  broad  singing  Adagio  in  B  major  follows, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  more  conspicuous  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  themes  than  for  the  worth  of  the  themes  themselves. 
For  this  reason,  undoubtedly,  it  makes  a  less  profound  impression  upon 
the  public  than  do  the  other  movements.  The  scherzo  is  thoroughly 
delightful  in  its  graceful  movement  in  minuet  tempo.  It  is  twice 
interrupted  by  a  Presto  in  2-4,  which  flashes,  spark-like,  for  a  moment. 
The  finale  in  D,  4-4;  more  vivacious,  but  always  agreeable  in  its  golden 
serenity,  is  widely  removed  from  the  stormy  finales  of  the  modern 
school.     Mozartian  blood  flows  in  its  veins. 

"This  symphony  is  a  contrast  rather  than  a  companion  to  the  first 
symphony  of  Brahms,  and  thus  it  appears  to  the  public*  The  hearer 
is  affected  by  the  first  as  though  he  read  a  scientific  treatise  full  of 
deep  philosophical  thought  and  mysterious  perspectives.  The  inclina- 
tion of  Brahms  to  cover  up  or  do  away  with  whatever  might  look 
like  an  'effect'  is  carried  to  squeamishness  in  the  symphony  in  C  minor. 
The  hearer  cannot  possibly  grasp  all  the  motives  or  the  divisions  of 
motives  which,  however,  slumber  there  as  flowers  beneath  the  snow, 
or  float  as  distant  points  of  light  beyond  the  clouds.  It  is  true  that 
the  second  symphony  contains  no  movement  of  such  noble  pathos  as 
the  finale  of  the  first.  On  the  other  hand,  in  its  uniform  coloring 
and  its  sunny  clearness,  it  is  an  advance  upon  the  first,  and  one  that 
is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"Brahms  has  this  time  fortunately  repressed  his  noble  but  dangerous 
inclination  to  conceal  his  ideas  under  a  web  of  polyphony -or' to  cover 
tnem  with  lines  of  contrapuntal  intersection;  and  if  the  thematic  de- 
velopment in  the  second  symphony  appears  less  remarkable  than  that 
in  the  first,  the  themes  themselves  seem  more  flowing,  more  sponta- 
neous, and  their  development  seems  more  natural,  more  pellucid,  and 
therefore  more  effective.  We  cannot,  therefore,  proclaim  too  loudly 
our  joy  that  Brahms,  after  he  had  given  intense  expression  in  his  first 
symphony  to  Faust-like  conflicts  of  the  soul,  has  now  in  his  second 
returned  to  the  earth, — the  earth  that  laughs  and  blossoms  in  the  vernal 
months." 

Yet  some  may  prefer  this  short  sketch  by  Hugues  Imbert,  one  of  the 
first  in  France  to  admire  Brahms: — 

•Spitta  spoke  of  the  second  symphony  as  a  sort  of  parody  of  the  first.    It  is  thought  by  some  who  were 
intimate  with  Brahms  that  the  idea  of  the  second  was  coexistent  with  that  of  the  first. — P.  H. 


"The  second  symphony,  which  was  played  at  a  Popular  Concert  in 
Paris,  November  21,  1880,  and  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  Concert  of 
December  19  of  the  same  year,  does  not  in  any  way  deserve  the  reproach 
made  against  it  by  Victorin  Joncieres, — that  it  is  full  of  brushwood. 
Nor  should  it  incur  the  reproach  made  by  Arthur  Pougin, — that  it  is 
childish!  It  is  true  that  the  first  movement  contains  some  dissonances 
which,  after  a  first  hearing,  are  piquant  and  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
The  peroration,  the  last  fifty  measures  of  this  Allegro,  is  of  a  pathetic 
serenity,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  first  movement  of 
the  two  sextets  for  strings.  The  Adagio  is  built  according  to  the  plan 
of  adagios  in  the  last  quartets  of  Beethoven — an  idea,  tinged  with  the 
deepest  melancholy,  is  led  about  in  varying  tonalities  and  rhythms. 
The  scherzo  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  caprices  imaginable.  The  first 
trio,  with  its  biting  staccati,  and  the  second,  with  its  rapid  movement, 
are  only  the  mother-idea  of  the  scherzo,  lightened  and  flung  at  full 
speed.  Unity,  which  is  unjustly  denied  Brahms,  is  still  more  strikingly 
observed  in  the  finale,  an  admirable  masterpiece." 

Certain  German  critics  in  their  estimate  of  Brahms  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  comparison  and  metaphor.  One  claims  that,  as  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  symphony  is  to  his  "Eroica,"  so  is  Brahms's  second  to  his 
first.  The  one  in  C  minor  is  epic,  the  one  in  D  major  is  a  fairy-tale. 
When  von  Biilow  wrote  that  Brahms  was  an  heir  of  Cherubini,  he 
referred  to  the  delicate  filigree  work  shown  in  the  finale  of  the  second. 
Felix  Weingartner,  whose  "Die  Symphonie  nach  Beethoven"  (Berlin, 
1898)  is  a  pamphlet  of  singularly  acute  and  discriminative  criticism, 
coolly  says  that  the  second  is  far  superior  to  the  first:  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other  works 
by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestration  so  suc- 
cessfully." And  after  a  eulogy  of  the  movements  he  puts  the  symphony 
among  the  very  best  of  the  new  classic  school  since  the  death  of  Beet- 
hoven,— "far  above  all  the  symphonies  of  Schumann." 

* 
*  *  * 

The  second  symphony  was  naturally  more  warmly  received  at  first 
in  Vienna  than  was  its  predecessor.  "It  was  of  'a  more  attractive 
character,'  more  'understandable,'  than  its  predecessor.  It  was  to  be 
preferred,  too,  inasmuch  as  the  composer  had  not  this  time  'entered 
the  lists  with  Beethoven.'  The  third  movement  was  especially  praised 
for  its  'original  melody  and  rhythms.'  The  work  might  be  appropri- 
ately termed  the  'Vienna  Symphony,'  reflecting,  as  it  did,  'the  fresh, 
healthy  life  to  be  found  only  in  beautiful  Vienna.' "  But  Miss  Florence 
May,  in  her  Life  of  Brahms,  *  says  the  second  symphony  was  not  liked : 
"The  audience  maintained  an  attitude  of  polite  cordiality  throughout 
the  performance  of  the  symphony,  courteously  applauding  between  the 

*  "The  Life  of  Johannes  Brahms,"  by  Florence  May,  in  two  volumes,  London,  1905. 
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movements  and  recalling  the  master  at  the  end;  but  the  enthusiasm 
of  personal  friends  was  not  this  time  able  to  kindle  any  corresponding 
warmth  in  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  or  even  to  cover  the  general  con- 
sciousness of  the  fact.  The  most  favorable  of  the  press  notices  damned 
the  work  with  faint  praise,  and  Dorffel,  whom  we  quote  here  and 
elsewhere,  because  he  alone  of  the  professional  Leipsic  critics  of  the 
seventies  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  a  sense  of  Brahms's  artistic 
greatness,  showed  himself  quite  angry  from  disappointment.  'The 
Viennese,'  he  wrote,  'are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.'  We 
make  quite  different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music 
which  is  something  more  than  'pretty'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he 
comes  before  us  as  a  symphonist.  Not  that  we  do  not  wish  to  hear 
him  in  his  complaisant  moods,  not  that  we  disdain  to  accept  from  him 
pictures  of  real  life,  but  we  desire  always  to  contemplate  his  genius, 
whether  he  displays  it  in  a  manner  of  his  own  or  depends  on  that  of 
Beethoven.  We  have  not  discovered  genius  in  the  new  symphony, 
and  should  hardly  have  guessed  it  to  be  the  work  of  Brahms  had  it 
been  performed  anonymously.  We  should  have  recognized  the  great 
mastery  of  form,  the  extremely  skilful  handling  of  the  material,  the 
conspicuous  power  of  construction,  in  short,  which  it  displays,  but 
should  not  have  described  it  as  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  inven- 
tive power.  We  should  have  pronounced  the  work  to  be  one  worthy 
of  respect,  but  not  counting  for  much  in  the  domain  of  symphony. 
Perhaps  we  may  be  mistaken;  if  so,  the  error  should  be  pardonable, 
arising,  as  it  does,  from  the  great  expectations  which  our  reverence  for 
the  composer  induced  us  to  form." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  kettle- 
drums, and  strings. 


Symphonic  Poem  No.  3,  "The  Preludes"  (after  Lamartine) . 

Franz  Liszt 

(Born  at  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Hungary,  October  22,  181 1;  died  at 
Bayreuth,  July  31,  1886.) 

According  to  statements  of  Richard  Pohl,  this  symphonic  poem 
was  begun  at  Marseilles  in  1834,  and  completed  at  Weimar  in  1850. 
According  to  L.  Ramann's  chronological  catalogue  of  Liszt's  works, 
"The  Preludes"  was  composed  in  1854  and  published  in  1856. 

Theodor  Miiller-Reuter  says  that  the  poem  was  composed  at  Weimar 
-in  1849-50  from  sketches  made  in  earlier  years,  and  this  statement 
seems  to  be  the  correct  one. 

Ramann  tells  the  following  story  about  the  origin  of  "The  Preludes." 
Liszt,  it  seems,  began  to  compose  at  Paris,  about  1844,  choral  music 
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for  a  poem  by  Aubray,  and  the  work  was  entitled  "Les  4  Elements 
(la  Terre,  les  Aquilons,  les  Flots,  les  Astres)."*  The  cold  stupidity  of 
the  poem  discouraged  him,  and  he  did  not  complete  the  cantata.  He 
told  his  troubles  to  Victor  Hugo,  in  the  hope  that  the  poet  would  take 
the  hint  and  write  for  him ;  but  Hugo  did  not  or  would  not  understand 
his  meaning,  so  Liszt  put  the  music  aside.  Early  in  1854  ne  thought 
of  using  the  abandoned  work  for  a  Pension  Fund  concert  of  the  Court 
Orchestra  at  Weimar,  and  it  then  occurred  to  him  to  make  the  music, 
changed  and  enlarged,  illustrative  of  a  passage  in  Lamartine's  "Nou- 
velles  Meditations  poetiques,"  XVme  Meditation:  Les  Preludes," 
dedicated  to  Victor  Hugo. 

The  symphonic  poem  "Les  Preludes"  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Court  Theatre,  Weimar,  at  a  concert  for  the 
Pension  Fund  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members  of  the 
Court  Orchestra  on  February  23,  1854.  Liszt  conducted  from  manu- 
script. At  this  concert  Liszt  introduced  for  the  first  time  "Gesang 
an  die  Kunstler"  in  its  revised  edition  and  also  led  Schumann's  Sym- 
phony No.  4  and  the  concerto  for  four  horns. 

Liszt  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  composer  in  the  Gewandhaus, 
Leipsic,  with  "Les  Preludes,"  the  symphonic  poem  "Mazeppa,"  the 
pianoforte  concerto  in  E-fiat  major  (Hans  von  Bulow,  pianist),  and 
his  romance  "Englein  hold  im  Lockengold"  at  a  concert  given  for 
the  "Orchester-Pensions-Institut,"  February  26,  1857.  "Mazeppa" 
shocked  the  conservatives  and  provoked  polemical  articles,  also  a 
poem  "Franz  Liszt  in  Leipzig"  by  Peter  Cornelius. 

Liszt  revised  "Les  Preludes"  in  1853  or  1854.  The  score  was  pub- 
lished in  May,  1856;  the  orchestral  parts,  in  January,  1865. 

The  alleged  passage  from  Lamartine  that  serves  as  a  motto  has  thus 
been  Englished: — 

"What  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  preludes  to  that  unknown  song,  the 
first  solemn  note  of  which  is  sounded  by  death?  Love  forms  the  en- 
chanted daybreak  of  every  life;  but  what  is  the  destiny  where  the 
first  delights  of  happiness  are  not  interrupted  by  some  storm,  whose 
fatal  breath  dissipates  its  fair  illusion,  whose  fell  lightning  consumes 
its  altar?  and  what  wounded  spirit,  when  one  of  its  tempests  is  over, 
does  not  seek  to  rest  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life? 
Yet  man  does  not  resign  himself  long  to  enjoy  the  beneficent  tepidity 
which  first  charmed  him  on  Nature's  bosom;  and  when  'the  trumpets' 
loud  clangor  has  called  him  to  arms,'  he  rushes  to  the  post  of  danger, 
whatever  may  be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks  to  find  in  battle 

*"Les  4  Elements"  were  designed  for  a  male  chorus.  "La  Terre"  was  composed  at  Lisbon  and  Malaga, 
April,  1845;  "Les  Flots,"  at  Valence,  Easter  Sunday,  1845;  "Les  Astres,"  on  April  14,  1848.  The  manuscript 
of  "Les  Aquilons"  in  the  Liszt  Museum  at  Weimar  is  not  dated.  Raff  wrote  to  Mme.  Heinrich  in  January, 
1850,  of  his  share  in  the  instrumentation  and  making  a  clean  score  of  an  overture  "Die  4  Elemente"  for 
Liszt.  Liszt  in  June,  1851,  wrote  to  Raff  over  the  question  whether  this  work  should  be  entitled  "  Meditation" 
Symphony,  and  this  title  stands  on  a  hand-written  score. 
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the  full  consciousness  of  himself  and  the  complete  possession  of  his 
strength."  There  is  little  in  Lamartine's  poem  that  suggests  this 
preface.  The  quoted  passage  beginning  "The  trumpet's  loud  clangor" 
is  Lamartine's  "La  trompette  a  jete  le  signal  des  alarmes." 

"  The  Preludes  "  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba,  a  set 
of  three  kettledrums,  snare-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  harp,  and 
strings. 

The  symphonic  poem  begins  Andante,  C  major,  4-4,  with  a  solemn 
motive,  the  kernel  of  the  chief  theme.  This  motive  is  played  softly 
by  all  the  strings,  answered  by  the  wood-wind  in  harmony,  and  devel- 
oped in  a  gradual  crescendo  until  it  leads  to  an  Andante  maestoso, 
C  major,  12-8,  when  a  new  phase  of  the  theme  is  given  out  fortissimo 
by,  'cellos,  double-basses,  bassoons,  trombones,  and  tuba,  against  sus- 
tained harmonies  in  other  wind  instruments  and  arpeggios  in  violins 
and  violas.  The  development  of  this  phase  leads  by  a  short  de- 
crescendo  to  a  third  phase,  a  gentle  phrase  (9-8)  sung  by  second  vio- 
lins and  'cellos  against  an  accompaniment  in  the  first  violins.  The 
basses  and  bassoons  enter  after  every  phrase  with  the  first  figure  of 
the  original  solemn  phase. 

The  development  of  this  third  phase  of  the  chief  theme  leads  to  the 
entrance  of  the  second  theme,  E  major,  12-8,  given  out  by  horn  quar- 
tet and  a  quartet  of  muted  violas  (divided)  against  arpeggios  in  the 
violins  and  harp.  (This  phrase  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
phrase,  "Idole  si  douce  et  si  pure,"  sung  by  Fernando  in  the  duet' 
with  Balthasar  (act  i.,  No.  2)  in  Donizetti's  "La  Favorite."*)  The 
theme  is  played  afterward  by  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  against 
a  more  elaborate  accompaniment,  while  violins  and  flutes  introduce 
flowing  passages  between  the  phrases.  The  horn  brings  back  the 
third  phase  of  the  chief  theme,  pianissimo,  while  the  violins  are  loath 
to  leave  the  initial  figures  of  the  second  theme.  The  third  phase  of 
the  theme  dies  away  in  flutes  and  clarinets. 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  2-2.  The  working-out  section  is  occupied 
chiefly  with  the  development  of  the  first  theme,  and  the  treatment  is 
free.  The  initial  figure  of  this  theme  is  the  basis  of  a  stormy  passage, 
and  during  the  development  a  warlike  theme  is  proclaimed  by  the  brass 
over  an  arpeggio  string  accompaniment.  There  is  a  lull  in  the  storm; 
the  third  phase  of  the  chief  theme  is  given  to  oboes,  then  to  strings. 
There  is  a  sudden  change  to  A  major,  Allegretto  pastorale,  6-8.  A 
pastoral  melody,  the  third  theme,  is  given  in  fragments  alternately 
to  horn,  oboe,  and  clarinet,  and  then  developed  by  wood-wind  and 

*  "La  Favorite,"  opera  in  four  acts,  text  by  A.  Royer  and  Gustav  Waoz,  music  by  Donizetti,  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Opera,  Paris,  December  2,  1840.  It  was  written  originally  in  three  acts  for  the  Renaissance 
Theatre,  Paris,  and  entitled  "L'Ange  de  Nisida."  Scribe  collaborated  in  writing  the  text  of  the  fourth  act. 
The  subject  was  taken  from  Baculard-Darnaud's  tragedy,  "Le  Comte  de  Comminges."  The  part  of  Fer- 
nando was  created  by  Gilbert  Duprez  (1806-96);  the  parts  of  Leonor,  Alphonse,  and  Balthasar  were  created, 
respectively,  by  Rosine  Stoltz,  Barroilhet,  and  Levasseur. 


strings.  It  leads  to  a  return  of  the  second  theme  in  the  violins,  and 
there  is  development  at  length  and  in  a  crescendo  until  it  is  sounded 
in  C  major  by  horns  and  violas,  and  then  by  wood-wind  and  horns. 
Allegro  marziale,  animato,  in  C  major,  2-2.  The  third  phase  of  the 
chief  theme  is  in  horns  and  trumpets  against  ascending  and  descend- 
ing scales  in  the  violins.  It  is  now  a  march,  and  trombones,  violas, 
and  basses  sound  fragments  of  the  original  phase  between  the  phrases. 
There  is  a  brilliant  development  until  the  full  orchestra  has  a  march 
movement  in  which  the  second  theme  and  the  third  phase  of  the  chief 
theme  are  united.  There  are  sudden  changes  of  tonality, — C  majon 
E-flat  major,  F-sharp  major.  The  second  phase  of  the  chief  theme 
returns  fortissimo  in  basses,  bassoons,  trombones,  tuba,  C  major,  12-8, 
against  the  harmonies  in  other  wind  instruments  and  arpeggios  in 
violins  and  violas  that  are  found  near  the  beginning  of  the  work. 


* 
*  * 


Mr.  C.  A.  Barry  thus  answers  the  question,  "Why  was  Liszt  obliged 
to  invent  a  new  term  of  designation  for  works  of  a  symphonic  char- 
acter?" 

"It  may  be  explained  that  finding  the  symphonic  form,  as  by  rule 
established,  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  poetic  music,  which  has 
for  its  aim  the  reproduction  and  re-enforcement  of  the  emotional  es- 
sence of  dramatic  scenes,  as  they  are  embodied  in  poems  or  pictures, 
he  felt  himself  constrained  to  adopt  certain  divergencies  from  the  pre- 
scribed symphonic  form,  and,  for  the  new  art-form  thus  created,  was 
consequently  obliged  to  invent  a  more  appropriate  title  than  that  of 
'symphony,'  the  formal  conditions  of  which  this  would  not  fulfil.  The 
inadequateness  of  the  old  symphonic  form  for  translating  into  music 
imaginative  conceptions  arising  from  poems  or  pictures,  and  which 
necessarily  must  be  presented  in  a  fixed  order,  lies  in  its  '  recapitulation ' 
section.  This  Liszt  has  dropped;  and  the  necessity  of  so  doing  is  ap- 
parent. Hence  he  has  been  charged  with  formlessness.  In  justifica- 
tion, therefore,  of  his  mode  of  procedure,  it  may  be  pointed  out  to 
those  of  his  critics  who  regard  every  divergence  from  established  form 
as  tending  to  formlessness,  that  the  form  which  he  has  devised  for  his 
Symphonic  Poems  in  the  main  differs  less  from  the  established  form 
than  at  first  sight  appears.  A  comparison  of  the  established  form  of 
the  so-called  classical  period  with  that  devised  by  Liszt  will  make  this 
apparent. 

"The  former  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  (1)  the  exposition 
of  the  principal  subjects;  (2)  their  development;  and  (3)  their  reca- 
pitulation. For  this  Liszt  has  substituted  (1)  exposition;  (2)  develop- 
ment; and  (3)  further  development;  or,  as  Wagner  has  tersely  ex- 
pressed it,  'nothing  else  but  that  which  is  demanded  by  the  subject 
and  its  expressible  development.'     Thus,  though  from  sheer  necessity 
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rigid  formality  has  been  sacrificed  to  truthfulness,  unity  and  consist- 
ency are  as  fully  maintained  as  upon  the  old  system,  but  by  a  differ- 
ent method,  the  reasonableness  of  which  cannot  be  disputed. 

"In  listening  to  Liszt's  Symphonic  Poems  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  essentially  '  poetic'  or  '  programme'  music  that  we  have 
to  deal  with,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  class  of  music,  as  repre- 
sented by  different  composers,  exists  in  very  varied  degrees.  Art  has 
been  thus  tersely  categorised  by  Mr.  Theodore  Watts.  'All  art,'  he 
says,  'is  divisible  into  two  kinds:  (i)  that  which  is  primarily  symbolical 
and  is  defined  by  the  Eastern  mind,  through  Zoroaster,  as  "apparent 
pictures  of  unapparent  realities";  (2)  that  which  is  dramatic  or  imi- 
tative of  nature,  and  defined  by  the  Western  mind,  through  Goethe, 
as  "Simple  Representation."'  Such  a  definition  seems  as  applicable  to 
musical  .as  to  plastic  art.  In  the  first  class  may  be  placed  all  '  abso- 
lute' or  'abstract'  instrumental  music,  for  which  every  listener  may 
devise  a  'programme'  for  himself,  though  none  be  avowedly  provided 
by  the  composer.  In  the. second  class  we  would  place  such  music  as 
comes  directly  under  the  denomination  of  'descriptive.' 

"Following  the  precedent  of  Bach  in  his  capriccio,  'Sopra  la  Lon- 
tananza  del  Frata  (sic)  dilettissimo,'  which  has  often  been  quoted  as  an 
early  instance  of  'programme'  music  and  of  Beethoven  in  his  'Pas- 
toral' Symphony  (to  mention  but  two  salient  examples  of  a  happy 
combination  of  the  symbolical  with  the  descriptive),  it  may  be  said 
of  Liszt  that  he  has  chosen  a  middle  course.  At  the  same  time,  while 
laying  a  far  greater  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  an  avowed  poetic  basis 
than  did  either  of  these  masters,  he  has  kept  the  'imaginative'  and 
the  'symbolical'  far  more  closely  in  view  than  the  'imitative'  and  the 
realistically  '  descriptive.' " 


"Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Tone-poem  for  Fuel  Orchestra, 
Op.  24 Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  Xune  IJ*  J864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg — Berlin.) 

This  tone-poem  was  composed  at  Munich  in  1888-89.*  It  was  pub- 
lished at  Munich  in  April,  1891. 

The  first  performance  was  from  manuscript  under  the  direction  of 
the  composer,  at  the  fifth  concert  of  the  27th  Musicians'  Convention  of 
the  Allgemeiner  Deutscher  Musikverein  in  the  City  Theatre  of  Eisenach, 
June  21,  1890.  This  convention,  according  to  Theodor  Miiller-Reuter's 
"Lexikon    der    deutschen    Konzertliteratur,"    was    held    June    19-22. 

*Hans  von  Biilow  wrote  to  his  wife  frorn,  Weimar,  November  13,  1889:  "Strauss  is  enormously  beloved 
here.  His  'Don  Juan'  evening  before  last  had  a  wholly  unheard  of  success.  Yesterday  morning  Spitzweg 
and  I  were  at  his  house  to  hear  his  new  symphonic  poem  'Tod  und  Verklarung' — which  has  again  inspired  me 
with  great  confidence  in  his  development.  It  is  a  very  important  work,  in  spite  of  sundry  poor  passages,  and 
it  is  also  refreshing." 
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There  were  three  orchestral  concerts  in  the  City  Theatre  (June  19,  21, 
22);  a  concert  in  the  Hauptkirche  zu  St.  Georg  (June  20);  and  two 
chamber  music  concerts  in  Clemda  Hall  (June  20,  21). 

The  other  works  performed  for  the  first  time  were  Draeseke's  Prelude 
to  " Penthesilea " ;  Franz  Schubert's  "Tantum  Ergo"  and  Offertory 
(MS.);  duet  from  Hans  Sommer's  opera  "Iyoreley"'  Strauss's  "Bur- 
leske"  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  (Eugen  d' Albert,  pianist);  Wein- 
gartner's  Entr'acte  from  "Malawika";  d'Albert's  Symphony,  Op.  4; 
Robert  Kahn's  String  Quartet,  Op.  8;  Philipp  Wolfrum's  Pianoforte 
Quintet;  R.  von  Perger's  String  Quartet,  Op.  15;  Frederick  Lamond's 
Pianoforte  Trio,  Op.  2;  Arnold  Krug's  Vocal  Quartet,  Op.  32;  Ivan 
Knorr's  "  Ukrainische  Iiebeslieder,"  Op.  5. 

The  second  performance  was  at  Weimar,  January  12,  1891,  at  the 
third  subscription  concert  in  the  Grand  Ducal  Theatre.  Strauss  led 
from  ■  manuscript. 

The  third  performance  was  at  the  Eighth  Philharmonic  Concert  in 
Berlin,  February  23,  1891.     The  composer  again  led  from  manuscript. 

It  is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Rosch  *  and  scored  for  three  flutes, 
two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons, 
double-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba, 
a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  two  harps,  gong,  strings. 

On  the  fly-leaf  of  the  score  is  a  poem  in  German : — 

In  der  armlich  kleinen  Kammer 
Matt  vom  Lichtstumpf  nur  erhellt, 
Liegt  der  Kranke  auf  dem  Lager. 
Eben  hat  er  mit  dem  Tod 
Wild  verzweifelnd  noch  gerungen. 
Nun  sank  er  erschopft  in  Schlaf, 
Und  der  Wanduhr  leises  Ticken 
Nur  vernimmst  du  im  Gemach, 
Dessen  grauenvolle  Stille 
Todesnahe  ahnen  lasst. 
Um  des  Krankenbleiche  Ziige 
Spielt  ein  Lacheln  wehmuthvoll. 
Traumt  er  an  des  Lebens  Grenze 
Von  der  Kindheit  goldner  Zeit? 

Doch  nicht  lange  gonnt  der  Tod 
Seinem  Opfer  Schlaf  und  Traume. 
Grausam  rxittelt  er  ihn  auf 
Und  beginnt  den  Kampf  auf's  Neue. 
Xebenstrieb  und  Todesmacht! 
Welch'  entsetzensvolles  Ringen! 
Keiner  tragt  den  Sieg  davon,. 
Und  noch  einmal  wird  es  stille ! 


Kampfesmtid'  zuriickgesunken, 
Schlaflos,  wie  im  Fieberwahn, 
Sieht  der  Kranke  nun  sein  Leben, 
Tag  um  Tag  und  Bild  um  Bild 
Inn'rem  Aug'  voruberschweben. 

*  Rosch,  born  in  1862  at  Memmingen,  studied  law  and  music  at  Munich.  A  pupil  of  Rheinberger  and 
Wohlmuth,  he  conducted  a  singing  society,  for  which  he  composed  humorous  pieces,  and  in  1888  abandoned 
the  law  for  music.  He  was  busy  afterwards  in  Berlin,  Petrograd,  Munich.  In  1898  he  organized  with 
Strauss  and  Hans  Sommer  the  "  Genossenschaft  deutscher  Komponisten."  He  has  written  madrigals  for  male 
and  mixed  choruses  and  songs.  Larger  works  are  in  manuscript.  He  has  also  written  an  important  work, 
"Musikasthetische  Streitf ragen "  (1898),  about  von  Billow's  published  letters,  programme  music,  etc.,  and 
a  Study  of  Alexander  Ritter  (1898). 
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Erst  der  Kindheit  Morgenrot, 
Hold  in  seiner  Unschuld  leuchtend! 
Dann  des  Jiinglings  keckes  Spiel — 
Krafte  tibend  und  erprobend— 
Bis  er  reift  zum  Mannerkampf, 
Der  um  hochste  Lebensguter 
Nun  mit  heisser  Lust  entbrennt. 
Was  ihm  je  verklart  erschien 
Noch  verklarter  zu  gestalten, 
Dies  allein  der  hone  Drang, 
Der  durch's  Leben  ihn  geleitet. 

Kalt  und  hohnend  setzt  die  Welt 
Schrank'  auf  Schranke  seinem  Drangen. 
Glaubt  er  sich  dem  Ziele  nah', 
Donnert  ihm  ein  "Halt!"  entgegen: 
"MadC  die  Schranke  dir  zur  Staff  el, 
Immer  hoher  nur  hinan!" 
Also  drangt  er,  also  klimmt  er, 
Dasst  nicht  ab  vom  heil'gen  Drang 
Was  er  so  von  je  gesucht 
Mit  des  Herzens  tiefstem  Sehnen, 
Sucht  er  noch  im  Todesschrein, 
Suchet,  ach!  und  findet's  nimmer 
Ob  er's  deutlicher  auch  fasst, 
Ob  es  mahlich  ihm  auch  wachse, 
Kann  er's  doch  erschopfen  nie, 
Kann  es  nicht  im  Geist  vollenden. 
Da  erdrohnt  der  letzte  Schlag 
Von  des  Todes  Eisenhammer, 
Bricht  den  Erdenleib  entzwei, 
Deckt  mit  Todesnacht  das  Auge. 


Aber  machtig  tonet  ihm 
Aus  dem  Himmelsraum  entgegen, 
Was  er  sehnend  hier  gesucht: 
Welterlosung,  Weltverklarung. 

The  following  literal  translation  is  by  William  Foster  Apthorp : — 

In  the  necessitous  little  room,  dimly  lighted  by  only  a  candle-end,  lies  the  sick 
man  on  his  bed.  But  just  now  he  has  wrestled  despairingly  with  Death.  Now  he 
has  sunk  exhausted  into  sleep,  and  thou  hearest  only  the  soft  ticking  of  the  clock  on 
the  wall  in  the  room,  whose  awful  silence  gives  a  foreboding  of  the  nearness  of  death. 
Over  the  sick  man's  pale  features  plays  a  sad  smile.  Dreams  he,  on  the  boundary 
of  life,  of  the  golden  time  of  childhood? 

,  But  Death  doth  not  long  grant  sleep  and  dreams  tahis  victim.  Cruelly  he  shakes 
him  awake,  and  the  figlrLbegins  afresh.  Will  to  live  and  power  of  Death!  What 
frightful  wrestling!     Neither  bears  off  the  victory  and  all  is  silent  once  more! 

Sunk  back  tired  of  battle,  sleepless,  as  in  fever-frenzy  the  sick  man  now  sees  his 
life  pass  before  his  inner  eye,  trait  by  trait  and  scene  by  scene.  First  the  morning 
red  of  childhood,  shining  bright  in  pure  innocence!  Then  the  youth's  saucier  play- 
exerting  and  trying  his  strength — till  he  ripens  to  the  man's  fight,  and  now  burns 
with  hot  lust  after  the  higher  prizes  of  life.  The  one  high  purpose  that  has  led  him 
through  life  was  to  shape  all  he  saw  transfigured  into  a  still  more  transfigured  form. 
Cold  and  sneering,  the  world  sets  barrier  upon  barrier  in  the  way  of  his  achievement. 
If  he  thinks  himself  near  his  goal,  a  "  Halt! "  thunders  in  his  ear.  " Make  the  barrier 
thy  stirrup !  Ever  higher  and  onward  go ! "  And  so  he  pushes  forward,  so  he  climbs, 
desists  not  from  his  sacred  purpose.  What  he  has  ever  sought  with  his  heart's 
deepest  yearning,  he  still  seeks  in  his  death-sweat.  Seeks — alas!  and  finds  it 
never.  Whether  he  comprehends  it  more  clearly  or  that  it  grows  upon  him  gradu- 
ally, he  can  yet  never  exhaust  it,  cannot  complete  it  in  his  spirit.  Then  clangs  the 
last  stroke  of  Death's  iron  hammer,  breaks  the  earthly  body  in  twain,  covers  the 
eye  with  the  night  of  death. 
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But  from  the  heavenly  spaces  sounds  mightily  to  greet  him  what  he  yearningly 
sought  for  here:  deliverance  from  the  world,  transfiguration  of  the  world. 

There  are  two  versions  of  Ritter's  poem.  The  one  published  above 
is  taken  from  Strauss's  score.  Ritter  evidently  misunderstood,  in 
one  instance,  the  composer's  meaning.  The  music  in  the  introduc- 
tion does  not  describe  the  "soft  ticking  of  the  clock  on  the  wall  in 
the  room,"  but  "the  exhausted  breaths  of  the  sick  man."  Thus  com- 
mentators and  rhapsodists  disagree  among  themselves.  The  earlier 
version  of  the  poem  was  published  on  the  programmes  of  the  concerts 
at  Eisenach  and  Weimar.     It  is  as  follows : — 

Stille,  einsam  ode  Nacht! 
Auf  dem  Totenbette  liegt  er. 

Fieberglut  wirft  ihn  empor 
Und  er  sieht  sein  ganzes  Leben 
Kindheit,  Jugend,  Mannerkampf, 
Bild  um  Bild  im  Traum  erscheinen. 

Was  er  suchte  je  und  je 
Mit  des  Herzens  tiefstem  Sehnen 
Sucht  er  noch  im  Todesschweiss, 
Suchet — ach!  "und  findet's  nimmer. 

Ob  er's  deutlicher  auch  fasst, 
Ob  es  mahlich  ihm  auch  wachse, 
Kann  er's  doch  erschopfen  nie, 
Kann  es  nicht  im  Geist  vollenden. 

Da  erdrohnt  der  letzte  Schlag, 

Von  des  Todes  Bisenhammer 

Bricht  der  Erdenleib  entzwei,  # 

Deckt  mit  Todesnacht  das  Auge. 

Aber  machtig  tonet  ihm 
Aus  dem  Himmelsraum  entgegen 
Was  er  sehnend  hier  gesucht, 
Was  er  suchend  hier  ersehnt. 


The  authorship  of  this  poem  in  blank  verse  was  for  some  years 
unknown,  and  the  prevailing  impression  was  that  the  poem  suggested 
the  music.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Alexander  Ritter*  wrote  the  poem 
after  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Strauss's  score;    and,  when  the  score 

*  Ritter  was  born  at  Narva,  Russia,  June  27, 1833;  he  died  at  Munich,  April  12,  1S96.  Although  Ritter 
was  born  in  Russia,  he  was  of  a  German  family.  His  forbears  had  lived  at  Narva  since  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. In  1841,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  and  his  mother  moved  to  Dresden,  where  he  became 
the  school-fellow  of  Hans  von  Biilow,  and  studied  the  violin  with  Franz  Schubert  (1808-78).  Ritter  afterward 
studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conservatory  under  David  and  Richter  (3840-51),  and  in  1852  he  was  betrothed  to 
the  play-actress,  Franziska  Wagner,  a  niece  of  Richard  Wagner.  He  married  her  in  3854  and  moved  to  Wei- 
mar, where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Liszt,  Cornelius,  Raff,  Bronsart,  and  of  course  saw  much 
of  von  Biilow.  He  determined  to  devote  himself  to  composition,  but  in  1856  he  went  ot  Stettin  to  conduct 
in  the  City  Theatre,  where  his  wife  played.  They  lived  in  Dresden  (3858-60),  again  in  Stettin  (1860-62), 
but  Ritter  then  had  no  official  position,  and  in  1863  they  made  Wiirzburg  their  home.  (The  winter  of  1868- 
69  was  spent  in  Paris,  and  that  of  1872-73  in  Chemnitz.)  From  1875  to  1882  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  music 
shop  at  Wiirzburg.  In  i882_he  gave  over  the  business  to  an  agent,  and  in  1885  sold  it,  for  in  1882  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Meiningen  orchestra  led  by  von  Biilow.  After  von  Biiow  resigned  this  position  (in 
the  fall  of  1885),  Ritter  moved  to  Munich  and  made  the  town  his  dwelling-place.  His  most  important  works 
are  the  operas:  "Der  faule  Hans,"  one  act  (Munich,  1885),  dedicated  to  Liszt;  "Wem  die  Krone?"  one 
act,  Op.  15  (Weimar,  June  7,  1890),  dedicated  to  Richard  Strauss;  "Gottfried  der  Sanger,"  one  act,  was 
only  partially  sketched,  but  the  poem  was  completed;  orchestral:  "Seraphische  Phantasie";  "Erotische 
Legende,"  composed  in  1890-91  with  use  of  former  material;-  "Olaf'sHochzeitsreigen,"  composed  in  1891- 
92;  "Charfreitag  und  Frohnleichnam,"  composed  in  1893;  "Sursum  Corda!  Storm  and  Stress  Fantasia," 
produced  at  Munich  early  in  8196;  "Kaiser  Rudolf's  Ritt  zum  Grabe"  (1S95),  produced  by  Richard  Strauss 
at  Weimar  (?)  and  at  Berlin  in  1902.  "Olaf's  Wedding  Dance"  was  played  in  Boston  by  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck  conductor,  March  2,  1907.  A  Life  of  Ritter  by  Sigismund  von  Hausegger  was 
published  at  Berlin  in  1908. 
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was  sent  to  the  publisher,  the  poem  was  sent  with  it  for  insertion. 
Hausegger  in  his  Life  of  Ritter  states  that  Strauss  asked  Ritter  to  write 
this  poem  (p.  87), 

Ritter  influenced  Strauss  mightily.  Strauss  said  of  him  to  a  reporter 
of  the  Musical  Times  (London) : — 

"Ritter  was  exceptionally  well  read  in  all  the  philosophers,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  a  man  of  the  highest  culture.  His  influence  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  storm-wind.  He  urged  me  on  to  the  development  of 
the  poetic,  the  expressive,  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  the  works  of 
Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia,  'Aus  Italien,'  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new  methods."  "Aus 
Italien"  was  composed  in  1886,  and  "Macbeth,"  the  first  of  the  tone- 
poems,  was  a  work  of  the  next  year.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that 
Gustav  Brecher,  in  his  "Richard  Strauss,"  characterizes  "Death  and 
Transfiguration,"  as  well  as  the  opera  "Guntram"  (1892-93),  as  a 
return  of  the  composer,  after  his  "Don  Juan,"  to  the  chromatic ^tyle 
of  Liszt  and  Wagner;  and  he  insists  it  is  not  a  representative  work 
of  the  modern  Strauss. 

The  poem  by  Ritter  is,  after  all,  the  most  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  music  to  those  that  seek  eagerly  a  clew  and  are  not  content  with 
the  title.  The  analysts  have  been  busy  with  this  tone-poem  as  well  as 
the  others  of  Strauss.  Mr.  Wilhelm  Mauke  has  written  a  pamphlet 
of  twenty  pages  with  twenty-one  musical  illustrations,  and  made  a 
delicate  distinction  between  Fever-theme  No.  1  and  Fever-theme  No. 
2.  Reimann  and  Brandes  have  been  more  moderate.  Strauss  him- 
self on  more  than  one  occasion  has  jested  at  the  expense  of  the  grubbing 
analysts. 


"Death  and  Transfiguration"  may  be  divided  into  sections,  closely 
joined,  and  for  each  one  a  portion  of  the  poem  may  serve  as  motto. 

I.  Largo,  C  minor,  D-flat  major,  4-4.  The  chief  Death  motive  is  a 
syncopated  figure,  pianissimo,  given  to  the  second  violins  and  the  violas. 
A  sad  smile  steals  over  the  sick  man's  face  (wood-wind,  accompanied  by 
horns  and  harps),  and  he  thinks  of  his  youth  (a  simple  melody,  the 
childhood  motive,  announced  by  the  oboe).  These  three  motives 
establish  the  mood  of  the  introduction. 

II.  Allegro  molto  agitato,  C  minor.  Death  attacks  the  sick  man. 
There  are  harsh  double  blows  in  quick  succession.  What  Mr.  Mauke 
characterizes  as  the  Fever  motive  begins  in  the  basses,  and  wildly 
dissonant  chords  shriek  at  the  end  of  the  climbing  motive!  There  is  a 
mighty  crescendo,  the  chief  Death  motive  is  heard,  the  struggle  begins 
(full  orchestra,  fff) .  There  is  a  second  chromatic  and  feverish  motive, 
which  appears  first  in  sixteenths,  which  is  bound  to  a  contrasting  and 
ascending  theme  that  recalls  the  motive  of  the  struggle.  The  second 
feverish  theme  goes  canonically  through  the  instrumental  groups. 
The  sick  man  sinks  exhausted  (ritenutos).  Trombones,  'cellos,  and 
violas  intone  even  now  the  beginning  of  the  Transfiguration  theme,  just 
as  Death  is  about  to  triumph.  "And  again  all  is  still!"  The  myste- 
rious Death  motive  knocks. 

III.  And  now  the  dying  man  dreams  dreams  and  sees  visions  (meno 
mosso,  ma  sempre  alia  breve) .  The  Childhood  motive  returns  (G  major) 
in  freer  form.     There  is  again  the  joy  of  youth  (oboes,  harp,  and  bound 
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to  this  is  the  motive  of  Hope  that  made  him  smile  before  the  struggle, 
the  motive  now  played  by  solo  viola).  The  fight  of  manhood  with  the 
world's  prizes  is  waged  again  (B  major,  full  orchestra,  fortissimo), 
waged  fiercely.  "Halt!"  thunders  in  his  ears,  and  trombones  and 
kettledrums  sound  the  dread  and  strangely-rhythmed  motive  of  Death 
(drums  beaten  with  wooden  drumsticks).  There  is  contrapuntal 
elaboration  of  the  Life-struggle  and  Childhood  motives.  The  Trans- 
figuration motive  is  heard  in  broader  form.  The  chief  Death  motive 
and  the  feverish  attack  are  again  dominating  features.  Storm  and 
fury  of  orchestra.  There  is  a  wild  series  of  ascending  fifths.  Gong 
and  harp  knell  the  soul's  departure. 

IV.  The  Transfiguration  theme  is  heard  from  the  horns;  strings 
repeat  the  Childhood  motive,  arid  a  crescendo  leads  to  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  Transfiguration  theme  (moderato,  C  major).  "World 
deliverance,  world  transfiguration." 


Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg." 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

The  Vorspiel  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  Leipsic,  November  1,  1862.  The  opera  was  first 
performed  at  Munich,  June  21,  1868. 

The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred' to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845,  and 
he  then  sketched  a  scenario,  which  differed  widely  from  the  one  finally 
adopted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  scenes  were  written  while'  he  was 
composing  "Lohengrin,"  and  there  is  a  legend  that  the  quintet  was 
iinished  in  1845.  Some  add  to  the  quintet  the  different  songs  of  Sachs 
and  Walther.  Wagner  wrote  a  friend,  March  12,  1862:  "To-morrow 
I  at  least  hope  to  begin  the  composition  of  'Die  Meistersinger.'"  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  1861.  He  worked  at  Biebrich  in 
1862  on  the  music.  The  Prelude  was  sketched  in  February  of  that 
year,  and  the  instrumentation  completed  in  the  following  June.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  wished  the  public  to  hear  fragments  of  his  new  works, 
as  yet  not  performed  nor  published, — fragments  of  "Siegfried,"  "Tris- 
tan," "Die  Walkiire,"  and  he  himself  added  to  these  the  overture  to 
"Die  Meistersinger,"  the  entrance  of  the  mastersingers,  and  Pogner's 
address,  from  the  same  opera. 

His  friend,  Wendelin  Weissheimer,  opera  conductor  at  Wiirzburg 
and  Mainz,  composer,  teacher,  essayist,  organized  a  concert  at  Leipsic 
for  the  production  of  certain  works.  Bulow  was  interested  in  the 
scheme,  and  the  concert  was  given  in  the  hall  of  the  Gewandhaus, 
November  1,  1862,  as  stated  above.  The  programme  also  included 
the  overture  to  "Taanhauser,"  Liszt's  pianoforte  concerto  in  A  major, 
played  by  Billow,  and  five  compositions  of  Weissheimer. 
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Wagner  conducted  the  two  overtures.  The  hall  was  nearly  empty, 
and  the  concert  was  given  at  a  pecuniary  loss.  This  was  naturally 
a  sore  disappointment  to  Wagner,  who  had  written  to  Weissheimer, 
October  12,  1862:  "Good!  'Tannhauser'  overture,  then!  That's  all 
right  for  me.  For  what  I  now  have  in  mind  is  to  make  an  out-and- 
out  sensation,  so  as  to  make  money."  Wagner  had  proposed  to  add 
the  prelude  and  finale  of  "Tristan"  to  the  prelude  to  "Die  Meister- 
singer";  but  his  friends  in  Leipsic  advised  the  substitution  of  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser."  There  was  not  the  faintest  applause  when 
Wagner  appeared  to  conduct.  Yet  the  prelude  to  "  Die  Meistersinger  " 
was  received  then  with  such  favor  that  it  was  immediately  played  a 
second  time. 

The  overture  was  next  played  at  Leipsic,  in  the  Gewandhaus  (Novem- 
ber 24,  1862),  at  a  concert  for  the  orchestral  Pension  Fund  led  by  Karl 
Reinecke;  at  Vienna,  December  26,  1862  (the  dates  of  Wagner's  three 
concerts  were  December  26,  1862,  January  4,  11,  1863),  Weimar  (Janu- 
ary 1,  1863),  at  a  court  concert  led  by  Eduard  Lassen,  Prague  (February 
8,  1863),  St.  Petersburg  (February  19,  March  6,  8,  10,  1863),  and  Mos- 
cow, Budapest,  Prague  again,  and  Breslau,  that  same  year. 

I  give  in  condensed  and  paraphrased  form  Mr.  Maurice  Kufferath's 
analysis  of  this  overture.* 

This  Vorspiel,  or  prelude,  is  in  reality  a  broadly  developed  overture 
in  the  classic  form.  It  may  be  divided  into  four  distinct  parts,  which 
are  closely  knit  together. 

•*  1.  An  initial  period,  moderate,  in  the  form  of  a  march  built  on  four 
chief  themes,  combined  in  various  ways.  The  tonality  of  C  major 
is  well  maintained. 

2.  A  second  period,  in  E  major,  of  frankly- lyrical  character,  fully 
developed,  and  in  a  way  the  centre  of  the  composition. 

3.  An  intermediate  episode  after  the  fashion  of  a  scherzo,  developed 
from  the  initial  theme,  treated  in  diminution  and  in  fugued  style. 

4.  A  revival  of  the  lyric  theme,  combined  this  time  simultaneously 
with  the  two  chief  themes  of  the  first  period,  which  leads  to  a  coda 
wherein  the  initial  phrase  is  introduced  in  the  manner  of  astretto. 

The  opening  energetic  march  theme  serves  throughout  the  work  to 
characterize  the  mastersingers.  As  Wagner  said,  "The  German  is 
angular  and  awkward  when  he  wishes  to  show  his  good  manners,  but 
he  is  noble  and  superior  to  all  when  he  takes  fire."  The  theme  might 
characterize  the  German  bourgeoisie.  (Compare  Elgar's  theme  of 
"London  Citizenship,"  in  "Cockaigne.")  Secondary  figures  are 
formed  from  disintegrated  portions  of  this  theme,  and  there  is  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  scholastic  pedantic  polyphony.  Note  also  how 
from  the  beginning  a  cunning  use  of  the  ritardando  contributes  to  the 
archaic  color  of  the  work. 

The  exposition  of  the  initial  theme,  with  the  first  developments, 
leads  to  a  second  theme  of  wholly  different  character.  It  is  essentially 
lyrical,  and,  given  at  first  to  the  flute,  hints  at  the  growing  love  of 

•See  "Les  Maitres  Chanteurs  de  Nuremberg,"  by  Maurice  Kufferath  (Paris  and  Brussels,  i8g8),  pp. 
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Walther  for  Eva.  Oboe,  clarinet,  and  horn  are  .associated  with  the 
flute,  and  alternate  with  it  in  the  development. 

A  Weberish  flourish  of  violins  leads  to  a  third  theme,  intoned  by  the 
brass,  sustained  by  harp.  It  is  a  kind  of  fanfare.  The  theme  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  by  Wagner  from  the  "Crowned  Tone"  of 
Heinrich  Miigling.  *  This  pompous  theme  may  be  called  the  fanfare  of 
the  corporation,  the  theme  of  the  guild,  or  the  theme  of  the  banner, 
the  emblem  of  the  corporation.  It  is  soon  combined  with  the  theme  of 
the  mastersingers,  and  at  the  conclusion  the  whole  orchestra  is  used. 
There  is  in  this  brilliant  passage  an  interesting  chromatic  walk  of  trum- 
pets and  trombones,  supported  by  violas  and  'cellos. 

A  short  and  nervous  episode  of  eight  measures  introduces  a  series  of 
modulations,  which  lead  to  a  sweet  yet  broadly  extended  melody, — 
the  theme  that  characterizes  in  general  the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva. 
And  here  begins  the  second  part  of  the  overture.  The  love  theme 
after  development  is  combined  with  a  more  passionate  figure,  which 
is  used  in  the  opera  in  many  ways, — as  when  Sachs  sings  of  the  spring ; 
as  when  it  is  used  as  an  expression  of  Walther's  ardor  in  the  accompani- 
ment to  his  trial  song  in  the  first  act. 

The  tonality  of  the  first  period  is  C  major,  that  of  the  love  music  is 
E  major.  And  now  there  is  an  allegretto.  The  oboe,  in  staccato  notes, 
traces  in  double  diminution  the  theme  of  the  initial  march;  while  the 
clarinet  and  the  bassoon  supply  ironical  counterpoint.  The  theme  of 
youthful  ardor  enters  in  contention ;  but  irony  triumphs,  and  there  is  a 
parody  (in  E-flat)  of  the  solemn  March  of  the  Mastersingers,  with  a 
new  subject  in  counterpoint  in  the  basses.  The  counter-theme  in  the 
'cellos  is  the  theme  which  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  the  crowd  when 
Beckmesser  appears  and  begins  his  Prize  Song, — "What?  He?  Does 
he  dare?  Scheint  mir  nicht  der  Rechte!"  "  He's  not  the  fellow  to  do  it." 
And  this  mocking  theme  has  importance  in  the  overture;  for  it  changes 
position  with  the  subject,  and  takes  in  turn  the  lead. 

After  a  return  to  the  short  and  nervous  episode  there  is  a  thunderous 
explosion.  The  theme  of  the  mastersingers  is  sounded  by  the  brass 
with  hurried  violin  figures,  at  first  alone,  then  combined  simultaneously 
with  the  love  theme,  and  with  the  fanfare  of  the  corporation  played 
scherzando  by  the  second  violins,  violas,  and  a  portion  of  the  wood- 
wind. This  is  the  culmination  of  the  overture.  The  melodious  phrase 
is  developed  with  superb  breadth.  It  is  now  and  then  traversed  by  the 
ironical  theme  of  the  flouted  Beckmesser,  while  the  basses  give  a  martial 
rhythm  until  again  breaks  forth  from  the  brass  the  theme  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  fanfare  leads  to  a  last  and  sonorous  affirmation  of  the 
mastersinger  theme,  which  serves  at  last  as  a  song  of  apotheosis. 

* 
*  * 

The  score  and  orchestral  parts  were  published  in  February,  1866. 

The  Prelude  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  triangle,  cymbals,  harp,  and  the  usual  strings. 

Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra  played  the  Prelude  in  Boston  on  De- 
cember 4,  1 87 1. 

•  See  "  DerlMeistergesang  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst,"  by  Curt  Mey  (Carlsruhe,  1892),  pp.  56,  57. 
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Symphony  No.  i,  in  D  major,  Op.  16  .    .    .    .  Giovanni  Sgambati 

(Born  at  Rome,  May  28,  1843;   died  in  Rome,  December  16,  1914.) 

Sgambati  was  one  of  the  very  few  modern  Italians  that  wrote  sym- 
phonies known  to  foreign  audiences  or  musicians.  Giovanni  Martucci 
wrote  a  symphony  in  D  minor  (1895),  and  Alberto  Franchetti  has 
written  one  in  E  minor. 

Sgambati's  symphony  in  D  major  was  first  played  at  the  Court  of 
the  Quirinal,  Rome,  on  March  28,  1881.  The  King  of  Italy  then  gave 
the  order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  to  the  composer. 

The  work  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  two  harps,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Queen  Margherita  of  Italy. 

It  is  in  four  movements.  The  first,  Allegro  vivace,  non  troppo, 
D  major,  3-4,  is  somewhat  irregular  and  unconventional.  A  sighing 
chromatic  figure  is  given  out  by  clarinets  and  violas  against  an  ac- 
companiment in  the  violins  and  an  occasional  upward  passage  for  flutes 
and  oboes.  This  fragment  of  a  motive  is  followed  by  a  more  lively 
passage,  first  in  the  flutes  and  then  in  the  oboes.  There  are  develop- 
ments in  crescendo  for  the  full  orchestra.  A  horn  call  is  answered  by 
the  lower  strings  and  kettledrums,  as  though  to  announce  the  entrance 
of  a  second  theme;  but  the  wood-wind  and  horn  sing  a  flowing  melody, 
which  is  the  full  melodic  development  of  the  sighing  chromatic  figure 
with  which  the  movement  began;  and  this  is  really  the  first  theme  of 
the  movement.  It  is  developed  at  some  length,  and  the  melody  is 
given  for  the  most  part  to  wind  instruments.  A  little  theme  in  C- 
sharp  minor,  given  out  by  the  wood-wind  and  worked  up  by  it  and 
the  strings,  ends  with  pianissimo  chords,  and  with  it  the  first  part  of 
the  movement.  There  is  a  crescendo,  which  begins  over  an  organ- 
point  on  C-sharp  in  the  'cellos,  with  a  sustained  drum-roll  on  D,  and 
this  leads  to  a  short  working-out.  The  third  section  begins  in  the  key 
of  B  major.  The  little  sighing  figure  is  now  in  whole  tones  instead  of 
half-tones,  and  is  given  out  by  oboe,  clarinet,  and  violas.  The  tonality 
is  D  minor  with  the  second  repetition.  There  is  a  short  coda,  and  the 
movement  ends  in  a  pianissimo. 

The  second  movement,  Andante  mesto,  G  minor,  6-4,  begins  with  a 
restless  motion  in  the  bass,  which  is  preserved  through  much  of  the 
movement.  Wood-wind  instruments  give  out  a  sad  melody,  which  is 
followed  by  a  broader  theme,  sung  by  the  first  violins  in  octaves;  this 
theme  is  developed  with  fuller  instrumentation.  A  little  interlude  leads 
to  a  choral  melody,  played  softly  in  harmonies  by  wood-wind  and 
horns,  and  accompanied  by  flute  and  harp  arpeggios.     "The  some- 


what  ascetic  harmony,  reminding  one  of  the  chord  progressions  com- 
mon in  the  old  contrapuntal  treatment  of  the  Gregorian  chant,  stamps 
this  choral  as  distinctively  Italian."  The  choral  is  worked  up  gradually 
by  the  whole  orchestra.  The  violins  play  again  the  broad  melody  over 
the  restless  bass,  and  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  sad  tune  of  the 
wood-wind. 

The  third  movement,  Presto,  B-flat  major,  3-4,  has  been  called  a 
double  scherzo.  "The  form  is  as  follows:  a  scherzo  in  two  regular 
sections,  in  B-flat  major,  the  first  section  being  eleven  measures  long, 
and  the  second  thirty-nine  measures ;  this  is  followed  by  fifty-two  meas- 
ures in  the  same  key,  on  another  theme,  developed  quite  after  the 
scherzo  model,  although  the  divisions  are  not  indicated  by  double  bars 
in  the  score,  and  there  are  no  repeats ;  then  the  first  scherzo  is  repeated 
once  more."  The  real  trio  follows;  it  begins  without  modulation  in 
the  key  of  G-flat  major,  un  poco  meno.  Wood-winds  and  horns  give 
out  a  theme  of  the  "trio  character."  This  theme  is  developed  briefly. 
The  first  of  the  scherzos  is  repeated,  now  condensed  in  some  places, 
now  extended  in  others.     The  second  scherzo  does  not  appear  again. 

The  fourth  movement  is  a  serenata:  Andante,  2-4.  The  tonality  is 
in  effect  "one  of  those  old  quasi-Gregorian  modalities  that  hover  on  the 
dividing  line  between  two  keys,  between  A  minor  and  D  minor."  It  is 
in  song  form.  There  is  a  ritornello,  and  there  are  two  cantabile  themes. 
The  accompaniment  has  a  guitar  or  mandolin  character. 

The  Finale,  Allegro  con  fuoco,  D  major,  4-4,  begins  brilliantly  with 
a  theme  of  curiously  syncopated  rhythm.  There  are  also  singular 
counter-rhythms  in  the  brass  against  this  theme  later  on.  The  Finale 
is  in  rondo  form,  and  there  are  several  themes.  The  working-out  is 
elaborate. 


* 
*  * 


Sgambati's  father  was  a  Roman  lawyer.  His  mother  was  an  English 
woman,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Gott,  a  sculptor,  who,  born  in  London, 
took  up  his  residence  in  Rome.  The  elder  Sgambati  wished  his  son  to 
practise  law,  but  the  boy's  musical  instincts  were  so  pronounced  that 
the  father  did  not  persist  in  his  intention.  When  the  boy  was  six  years 
old,  his  father  died.  The  widow  moved  to  Trevi,  and  in  course  of  time 
married  again. 

Giovanni  took  his  first  lessons  in  pianoforte  playing  from  Amerigo 
Barberi.  When  the  family  moved  to  Trevi,  the  boy  took  pianoforte 
lessons,  also  lessons  in  harmony,  from  Natalucci,  who  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Zingarelli  at  the  Naples  Conservatory. 

In  i860  Sgambati  became  known  in  Rome  as  a  pianist,  and  he  made 
the  city  his  dwelling-place.  The  solid  character  of  his  programmes 
also  excited  attention.  He  became  acquainted  with  Liszt,  who  taught 
him  and  influenced  him  greatly.     The  references  to  the  Italian  in 


Liszt's  correspondence  are  many,  appreciative,  often  affectionate. 
Sgambati's  pianoforte  quartet  excited  remark  in  1866,  and  the  same 
year  he  conducted  in  Rome  the  first  performances  of  Beethoven's 
"Eroica"  symphony  and  Liszt's  "Dante"  symphony.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  also  the  first  to  play  Beethoven's  pianoforte  concerto  in  E-flat 
major  in  Rome.  He  was  zealous  in  the  cause  of  German  music.  In 
1862  he  introduced  Schumann's  pianoforte  quintet,  and  later  he  ac- 
quainted the  Romans  with  the  music  of  Brahms. 

In  1869  he  accompanied  Liszt  to  Germany,  and  heard  "Das  Rhein- 
gold"  at  Munich.  Returning  alone  to  Rome,  he  continued  the  or- 
chestral concerts  that  he  had  established.  He  was  invited  to  conduct 
the  embassy  orchestral  concerts  at  the  house  of  the  Prussian  Am- 
bassador von  Keudell.  Wagner,  hearing  one  of  these  concerts  in 
1876,  when  the  programme  had  consisted  of  chamber  music  and  songs 
by  Sgambati,  wrote  to  Schott,  the  publisher:  "My  letter  of  to-day  has 
another  end  in  view, — namely,  to  commend  to  you  most  earnestly  for 
publication  two  quintets  composed  by  Signor  Sgambati,  of  Rome.  Liszt 
had  already,  and  in  a  most  special  and  emphatic  manner,  called  my 
attention  to  this  distinguished  composer  and  pianist.  I  recently  had 
the  genuine  and  extreme  pleasure  of  for  once  coming  into  contact  with 
the  possessor  of  a  truly  great  and  original  talent, — a  talent  which,  as 
he  is  in  Rome  [?!],  and  therefore  possibly  a  little  out  of  place,  I  would 
gladly  be  the  means  of  introducing  to  the  wider  musical  circle  of  the 
world  at  large.  He  should,  according  to  my  advice,  start  from  Vienna 
and  proceed  to  Germany  to  perform  his  compositions,  for  which  (con- 
sidering the  tediousness  of  the  new  German  chamber  music — Brahms 
included)  I  predict  a  great  success.  For  the  present  I  recommend  to 
you  the  two  quintets  which  I  have  heard  several  times.  Please  accept 
these  and  encourage  this  very  distinguished  musician  by  giving  him 
a  moderate  fee."  Schott  accepted  the  quintets,  and  published  other 
compositions  of  Sgambati. 

Sgambati  appeared  as  pianist  and  conductor  in  various  European 
cities.  He  was  popular  as  a  pianoforte  teacher,  at  Liceo  Musicale 
of  the  Accademia  di  S.  Cecilia  in  Rome  and  in  private.  In  1869  he 
and  Ettore  Penelli  founded  this  Liceo  Musicale  in  connection  with 
the  Accademia,  and  then  gave  gratuitous  lessons. 

The  list  of  Sgambati's  compositions  includes  his  second  symphony 
(1883,  not  published);  an  elaborate  suite  composed  for  the  marriage 
of  the  Duke  d'  Aosta  (Epitalamio  Sinfonico);  pianoforte  concerto  in 
G  minor,  Op.  15;  two  pianoforte  quintets,  Op.  4  and  Op.  5;  a  piano- 
forte concerto  in  G  minor,  Op.  15;  a  string  quartet,  Op.  17;  a  Festival 
overture;    an  overture  to  Cossa's  "Cola  di  Rienzi";    Requiem  Mass* 

*This  Mass,  composed  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  King  Humbert,  was  produced  at  the  Pantheon, 
Rome,  January  17,  1896. 


for  baritone,  chorus,  and  orchestra;  "Te  Deum,"  originally  for  strings 
and  organ,  revised  version  for  orchestra  and  organ  {ad  lib.) ;  "La  Sirene " 
for  mezzo-soprano  and  orchestra;  pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte; 
pianoforte  pieces ;  duets  and  songs. 


Overture  to  the  Opera-bai^et  "  Anacreon"    .    .   Luigi  Cherubini 

(Born  at  Florence,  September  14,  1760;  died  at  Paris,  March  15,  1842.) 

"Anacreon;  ou,  1' Amour  Fugitif,"  opera-ballet  in  two  acts,  book 
by  "Citoyen"  Mendouze,  music  by  "Citoyen"  Cherubini,  ballet  ar- 
ranged by  "Citoyen"  Gardel,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  on 
"le  11  vendemiaire,  an  XII."  (October  4,*  1803).  The  chief  singers 
were  Lays  (or  Lay),  Anacreon;  Mme.  Branchu,  Corinne;  Miss  Jan- 
nard,  Venus;  Miss  Lacombe,  Glycere;  Miss  Hymm,  1' Amour;  Miss 
Chollet,  premiere  esclave;  Eloy,  Bathille;  Mme.  Gardel,  Athanais  (a 
dancing  and  singing  character).  The  chief  dancers  were  Mmes.  Gar- 
del, Vestris,  Taglioni,  Coulon,  and  "le  citoyen"  Vestris. 

The  opera  in  rehearsal  was  known  as  "Anacreon  chez  lui." 

In  1 80 1  Cherubini  wrote  only  four  or  five  vocal  pieces  of  slight  im- 
portance and  an  ensemble  to  be  added  to  "  Les  Deux  Journees"  (1800). 
In  1802  he  wrote  only  a  duet  and  a  chorus  for  an  opera-comique  that 
was  not  completed.  In  1803  he  wrote  only  "Anacreon."  Cheru- 
bini during  these  unproductive  years  was  disgusted  with  the  empti- 
ness of  art.  Late  in  December,  1800,  Napoleon,  first  Consul,  received 
at  the  Tuileries  deputations  from  societies  and  public  institutions. 
Napoleon  said  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  the  composer:  "I 
am  very  fond  of  Paisiello's  music;  it  is  gentle,  peaceful.  You  have 
great  talent,  but  your  accompaniments  are  too  loud."  Cherubini 
answered:  "Citizen  Consul,  I  have  conformed  to  the  taste  of  the 
French."  Napoleon  persisted:  "Your  music  is  too  loud;,  let  us  talk 
of  Paisiello's,  which  lulls  me  gently. "  "I  understand, ' '  answered  Cheru- 
bini: "you  prefer  music  that  does  not  prevent  you  from  dreaming  of 
affairs  of  state."  Napoleon  did  not  soon  forgive  the  answer,  and 
Cherubini  felt  himself  put  aside  as  a  mediocre  person.  He  devoted 
his  spare  time  to  raising  flowers,  and,  like  Mehul  a  few  years  later,  he 
found  consolation  in  horticulture. 

The  libretto  of  "Anacreon"  was  based  on  an  ode  of  the  Greek  poet 
concerning  the  perfidy  of  the  god  Eros,  an  ode  familiar  to  Frenchmen 
through  the  translation  by  La  Fontaine.  The  libretto  was  condemned 
as  intolerably  stupid,  yet  certain  scenes  provoked  wild  gayety,  as  when 
Anacreon,  wishing  drink,  addressed  his  favorite  odalisque  as  "Esclave 

*  This  date  is  given  by  de  Lajarte,  librarian  of  the  Opera  archives.  The  date  October  5  is  preferred  by 
Gustav  Chouquet.  Even  the  year  of  the  performance  is  "1804"  according  to  "Annales  Dramatiques" 
(Paris,  1808,  vol.  i.).     It  is  said  by  some  that  Aignan  assisted  Mendouze  in  the  libretto. 


interessante."  The  laughter  was  loud  and  long;  the  actor  was  unable 
for  some  time  to  continue.  The  dissatisfaction  of  the  audience  found 
vent  at  last  in  hissing;  and  it  is  said  that  "Anacreon"  was  the  first 
opera  hissed  at  this  theatre.  Yet  the  air  of  Corinne,  "  Jeunes  filles  au 
regard  doux";  the  quartet,  "De  nos  cceurs  purs";  the  trio,  "Dans  ma 
verte  et  belle  jeunesse";  the  storm  scene  and  the  overture, — were  ad- 
mired at  the  time;  and  the  overture  and  the  air  of  Corinne  have  lived. 
"4th  of  October,  1803,"  exclaimed  Castil-Blaze  in  1855;  "remember 
that  date;  it  is  the  last  good,  beautiful,  complete  overture  that  we 
shall  have  to  notice  in  the  course  of  this  history  [of  the  Opera].  Since 
then  one  has  made  at  our  Opera,  for  our  Opera,  only  honorable  or  un- 
fortunate attempts  in  this  direction.  Several,  certain  of  failure,  have 
decided  to  blind  their  operas  by  giving  them  without  an  overture." 

As  the  story  goes,  Cherubini  ascribed  the  failure  of  "Anacreon" 
to  the  "infernal  claque  against  the  Conservatory,"  and  replied  to  some 
one  who  gave  him  friendly  advice:  "I  write  everything  as  I  choose 
or  not  at  all." 

This  overture  was  the  first  piece  on  the  first  programme  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  London,  March  8,  18 13.  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  audience  was  so  pleased  by  it  that  it  wished  to  hear  it  three  times 
in  succession,  but  the  story  is  not  told  in  George  Hogarth's  "The  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  London"  (London,  1862).  Cherubini  visited 
London  in  18 15,  and  at  the  third  concert  he  conducted  his  "Anacreon" 
overture  and  at  the  subsequent  concert  a  manuscript  overture  composed 
by  him  expressly  for  the  society. 

The  overture  to  "Anacreon"  was  played  in  New  York  as  early  as 
November  22,  1845,  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 


* 
*  * 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes  (of  which  the  second  is  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Largo  assai,  in  D  major,  2-2. 
A  short  idyllic  passage,  horns  alternating  with  oboe,  flute,  clarinet, 
and  bassoon,  follows  the  stately  opening  chords  of  the  full  orchestra. 
The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  D  major,  4-4,  begins  pianis- 
simo with  'cellos  and  double-basses.  The  second  violins  introduce 
a  motive  of  one  measure,  which  goes  through  the  whole  overture.  The 
chief  theme  (first  violins)  is  built  from  this.  There  is  no  second  theme, 
there  is  no  conclusion  theme ;  there  is  this  one  motive  with  one  or  two 
subsidiaries.  In  the  repetition  the  'cellos  take  the  part  of  the  second 
violins,  which  in  turn  take  that  of  the  first  violins.  The  first  violins 
have  a  counter-melody,  while  low  D  is  sounded  continually  by  the 
double-basses.  A  crescendo  leads  to  a  climax  in  A  major.  The  chief 
theme  now  appears  in  the  basses,  while  the  violins  play  a  figure  in  thirty- 


second  notes  corresponding  to  the  opening  bass  figure.  The  first  vio- 
lins sink  towards  E  major,  but  instead  of  a  secondary  theme  the  open- 
ing figure  reappears.  There  is  a  change  in  mood,  and  after  a  passage 
in  F  major,  analogous  to  the  preceding  passage  in  A  major,  the  open- 
ing figure  follows  in  D  major.  A  more  passionate  section  in  B-flat 
major,  and  the  first  violins  lead  towards  A  major  and  a  repetition  of 
the  first  horn-passage.  There  is  a  short  fugato,  with  a  theme  in  counter- 
point with  horn  chords.  A  new  subsidiary  enters,  at  first  piano  for 
wood- wind  and  horns.  There  is  a  crescendo  and  then  the  chief  theme 
reappears.  In  the  approach  to  the  coda  there  is  a  passing  sombre 
mood,  as  at  the  beginning;  but  the  stretta  is  brilliant. 

Wagner  described  Cherubini's  overtures  as  poetic  sketches  of  the 
chief  thought  of  the  drama,  musically  reproduced  in  concise  unity 
and  with  the  utmost  clearness,  and  thus  the  composer  remained  true 
to  the  type  handed  down  by  Gluck  and  Mozart. 


* 
*  * 


Other  stage  works  with  Anacreon  for  hero  are:  "Anacreonte  ti- 
ranno,"  Sartorio  (Venice,  1678);  "Anacreon,"  heroic  ballet,  Rameau 
(Paris,  1757);  "Anacreon,"  opera-comique,  Raymond  (Paris,  about 
1785);  "Anacreon  chez  Poly  crate,"  Gretry  (1797);  "Anacreon,"  Hos- 
zisky  (Rheinsberg,  about  1791);  "Anacreon  en  Ionie,"  Ebell  (Breslau, 
1810);  "Anacreonte  in  Samo,"  Mercadante  (Naples,  1820).  Beaulieu's 
"Anacreon"  (written  about  18 19)  and  Mehul's  "Anacreon"  (sketched 
about  1783)  and  Miss  Beaumesnil's  "Anacreon"  were  not  produced. 

Mehul's  music  to  the  nineteenth  ode  of  Anacreon  was  composed  for 
Gail's  translation  (L/an  VII.),  to  which  Gossec,  L,esueur,  and  Cheru- 
bini  also  contributed  music.  It  was  not  published  in  separate  form 
until  1882. 

In  Rameau's  ballet  the  scenario  tells  of  the  rage  of  the  followers  of 
Bacchus  because  Anacreon  is  devoted  to  love  as  well  as  to  wine.  They 
carry  off  Lycoris,  his  mistress.  Cupid,  disguised  as  a  slave,  raps  at 
Anacreon's  door  on  a  stormy  night.  He  tells  of  the  fidelity  of  Lycoris, 
and  Anacreon  brings  her  back.  Cupid  makes  peace  between  the  par- 
tisans of  Iyove  and  Bacchus. 

In  Gretry's  opera,  which  was  successful  on  account  of  the  music, 
Anacreon  persuades  Polycrates  to  forgive  the  ruler's  daughter,  who 
had  married  secretly  a  humble  Samian.  Bais,  or  Lays,  was  the  hero 
in  this  opera,  as  well  as  in  Cherubini's.  Martine,  in  his  "Musique 
Dramatique  en  France"  (Paris,  18 13),  tells  us  that  Gretry  in  this  opera 
substituted  harmonic  effects  and  general  musical  science  for  the  origi- 
nal and  piquant  melody  of  his  earlier  years. 

And  yet  Anacreon  in  the  "Great  Historical,  Geographical,  Gene- 
alogical, and  Poetical  Dictionary"  of  Jeremy  Collier  (1701)  does  not 
cut  so  heroic  a  figure:    "Anacreon,  a  native  of  Teos,  a  city  of  Ionia, 


and  an  eminent  Greek  lyric  poet,  flourish'd  about  the  sixtieth  Olym- 
piad; he  was  highly  belov'd  by  Pisistratus,  Tyrant  of  Athens,  who 
sent  a  galley  of  50  oars  for  him,  and  Polycrates,  Tyrant  of  Samos;  from 
whom  having  got  3,000  crowns,  he  was  never  quiet  till  he  was  rid  of 
'em;  voluptuous  to  excess  and  at  length  chok'd  with  a  grape-stone." 
Yet  his  statue  stood  in  the  citadel  of  Athens,  as  a  man  singing  and 
with  wine  in  his  head,  next  the  statue  of  Xantippe,  who  challenged 
the  Persians  to  a  fight  with  ships ;  and  Anacreon  sits  here  in  Symphony 
Hall.  Accused  of  all  manners  of  naughtiness,  he  was  defended  cen- 
turies after  by  le  Fevre  (see  Bayle's  Dictionary,  article  "Bathyllus"). 
Debauchery,  however,  agreed  with  the  poet,  for  he  lived  to  be  eighty- 
five.  It  is  said  that  in  his  old  age  he  ate  only  raisins.  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus  saw  in  Anacreon's  "gentle"  death  by  a  grape-stone  a  special  favor 
of  the  gods. 

*  * 

The  earliest  form  yet  found  of  the  melody  of  "The  Star-spangled 
Banner"  is  the  air  of  an  English  drinking-song,  "To  Anacreon  in 
Heaven."  The  music  has  been  ascribed  to  Samuel  Arnold  and  also 
to  John  Stafford  Smith.  For  a  discussion  of  the  original  song  and  the 
adaptation  and  for  an  account  of  the  first  patriotic  setting,  "Adams 
and  Liberty, "  made  in  Boston  by  Robert  Treat  Paine  (1798)  for  a 
meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire  Society,  see 
Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson's  interesting  and  valuable  "National  Music  of 
America  and  its  Sources,"  pp.  168-206  (Boston,  1900),  and  Mr.  Oscar 
G.  T.  Sonneck's  exhaustive  report  on  "The  Star-spangled  Banner," 
"Hail  Columbia,"  "America,"  "Yankee  Doodle"  (Washington,  1909). 


Goldonian  Intermezzi  for  Strings,  Op.  127    .    .   .    Enrico  Bossi 

(Born  at  Said,  on  the  Lake  of  Garda,  April  25,  1861 ;  now  living  at  Bologna.) 

Bossi's  "Intermezzi  Goldoniani"  were  performed  for  the  first  time 
at  a  symphony  concert  of  the  Oratorio  Society  at  Augsburg,  January 
10,  1906.     They  are  dedicated  to  Wilhelm  Weber. 

The  Intermezzi  were  composed  in  honor  of  the  Italian  playwright, 
Carlo  Goldoni,  who  was  born  at  Venice,  February  25,  1707,  and  died 
at  Paris,  February  6,  1793.  He  was  the  founder  of  modern  Italian 
comedy,  which  superseded  the  old  Italian  comedy  with  Harlequin, 
Pantalone,  and  other  typical  characters. 

Bossi  has  used  forms  of  the  old  suite  to  suggest  the  spirit  of  Goldoni's 
time,  as  Delibes  did  in  the  suite  from  the  music  to.  Victor  Hugo's  "Le 
Roi  s'amuse,"  and  as  Grieg  did  in  his  suite  in  honor  of  Holberg. 

I.     Preludio  e  Minuetto:    Allegro  con  fuoco,  D  minor,  2-4.     The 


introduction  is  a  unison  passage  for  violins.  After  twenty  measures 
or  so,  violas  and  'cellos  hint  at  the  minuet,  but  in  2-4  time  and  in  minor, 
moderate  These  sections  are  twice  repeated,  but  the  furious  passages 
are  each  time  shorter,  and  the  minuet  theme  has  each  time  a  more 
definite  shape. 

Minuetto:  Con  grazia,  D  major,  3-4.  The  trio,  poco  piu  mosso, 
with  viola  solo,  has  a  somewhat  more  serious  character. 

The  minuet  was  a  dance  in  Poitou,  France.  It  was  called  menuet 
on  account  of  the  small  steps, — pas  menus.  The  dance,  it  is  said,  was 
derived  from  the  courante.  It  quickly  made  its  way  to  court,  and 
Louis  XIV.  danced  it  to  music  composed  for  him  by  Lully.  For  the 
minuet,  originally  a  gay  and  lively  dance,  soon  lost  its  vivacity  when 
exported,  and  became  a  stately  dance  of  the  aristocracy.  The  Grande 
Encyclopedic  described  its  characteristic  as  "a  noble  and  elegant 
simplicity;  its  movement  is  rather  moderate  than  rapid;  and  one 
may  say  that  it  is  the  least  gay  of  all  such  dances."  L,ouis  XV.  was 
passionately  devoted  to  the  minuet,  but  his  predecessor,  the  Grand 
Monarch,  is  said  to  have  excelled  all  others. 

The  court  minuet  was  a  dance  for  two,  a  man  and  a  woman.  The 
tempo  was  moderate,  and  the  dance  was  followed  in  the  balls  by  a 
gavotte.  Those  proficient  in  other  dances  were  obliged  to  spend  three 
months  learning  the  'most  graceful  and  ceremonious  of  all  dancing 
steps  and  postures. 

For  a  minute  description  of  the  steps  of  minuets,  ancient  and  modern, 
see  G.  Desrat's  "  Dictionnaire  de  la  Danse,"  pp.  229-246  (Paris,  1895). 

II.  Gagliarda:  Vivace,  D  minor,  6-8.  A  gay  theme  begins  at 
once.  In  the  second  section  the  theme  is  treated  in  a  somewhat  free 
contrary  motion,  as  was  usually  the  case  in  the  gigue  of  old  days. 

The  name  of  this  dance  is  probably  best  known  to  those  who  are 
not  musicians  or  amateurs  of  music  by  the  reference  to  the  dance  in 
"Twelfth  Night"  (act  i.,  scene  3). 

Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  says  to  Sir  Toby  Belch: — 

I'll  stay  a  month  longer.  I  am  a  fellow  o'  th'  strangest  mind  i'  tS'  world;  I 
delight  in  masques  and  revels  sometimes  altogether. 

Sir  To.     Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshaws,  knight? 

Sir  And.  As  any  man  in  Illyria,  whatsoever  he  be,  under  the  degree  of  my 
betters;  and  yet  I  will  not  compare  with  an  old  man. 

Sir  To.     What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard,  knight? 

Sir  And.     'Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper. 

Sir  To.     And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to  't. 

Sir  And.  And  I  think  I  have  the  back-trick,  simply  as  strong  as  any  man  in 
Illyria. 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid?  Wherefore  have  these  gifts  a  curtain 
before  'em?  are  they  like  to  take  dust,  like  Mistress  Mall's  picture?  why  dost  thou 
not  go  to  church  in  a  galliard,  and  come  home  in  a  coranto?  My  very  walk  should 
be  a  jig;    ...  What  dost  thou  mean?   is  it  a  world  to  hide  virtues  in?     I  did  think, 


by  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy  leg,  it  was  form'd  under  the  star  of  a  galliard. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  'tis  strong,  and  it  does  indifferent  well  in  a  damask-color' d  stock.* 
Shall  we  set  about  some  revels? 

Sir  To.     What  shall  we  do  else?  were  we  not  born  under  Taurus? 

Sir  And.     Taurus?  that's  sides  and  heart. 

Sir  To.  No,  sir;  it  is  legs  and  thighs.  Let  me  see  thee  caper:  ha!  higher:  ha, 
ha ! — excellent ! ' ' 

There  is  another  reference  to  the  dance  in  Shakespeare's  plays  in 
"King  Henry  V."  (act  i.,  scene  2),  when  the  Ambassador  of  France  gives 
to  Henry  the  message  of  the  Dolphin: — 

The  prince  our  master 
Says,  that  you  savor  too  much  of  your  youth, 
And  bids  you  be  advis'd,  there's  naught  in  France 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  won. 


Some  have  said  that  the  word  "galliard"  comes  from  "gay." 

Johnson  gave  this  derivation.  I  quote  from  the  seventh  edition, 
1785:  "Galliard  [gaillard,  French;  imagined  to  be  derived  from  the 
Gaulish  ard,  genius,  and  gay].  An  active,  nimble,  spritely  dance." 
He  quoted  passages  from  Shakespeare  in  illustration  and  these  passages 
from  Bacon:  "If  there  be  any  that  would  take  up  all  the  time,  let 
him  find  means  to  take  them  off,  and  bring  others  on;  as  musicians 
use  to  do  with  those  that  dance  too  long  galliards."  "The  tripla's 
and  changing  of  times  have  an  agreement  with  the  changes  of  motion; 
as  when  galliard  time  and  measure  time  are  in  the  medley  of  one  dance." 
Johnson  also  noticed  "galliard,  a  gay,  brisk,  lively  man;  a  fine  fellow"; 
also  "gaillardise  [French].  Merriment;  exuberant  gaiety";  and  he 
quoted  Sir  Thomas  Browne:  "I  was  born  in  the  planetary  hour  of 
Saturn,  and  I  think  I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me:  I  am 
no  way  facetious,  nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and  galliardise  of  com- 
pany."    All  these  words,  Johnson  said,  were  obsolete. 

John  Ash,  in  his  Dictionary  (second  edition,  London,  1795),  defined 
"galliard"  as  above,  and  said  it  was  derived  from  the  French.  He 
also  included  "GaUiarda  (s.  from  galliard,  but  now  grown  obsolete), 
the  music  to  the  dance  called  a  galliard." 

Det  us  now  quote  from  Dr.  Murray's  "New  English  Dictionary" 
(Oxford,  1 901):  "Galliard.  Forms,  gailjard(e,  gal(l)yard(e,  galiard(e, 
galzart,  galyeard  (galzard,  galzeard,  gagliard),  galliard  [adapted  from 
the  Old  French  and  French  gaillard,  -art  (modern  French  gaillard) 
=  Proven  gal  galhart,  Spanish  gallardo,  Portuguese  galhardo,  Italian 
gagliardo,    adj.    of   unknown   origin.     The   substantive,"    as   used  to 

*  The  long  stockings  worn  in  Shakespeare's  time  were  called  "stocks." 

"Which  our  plain  fathers  erst  would  have  accounted  sin, 
Before  the  costly  coach  and  silken  stock  came  in," 
as  Drayton  sang.     In  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  Petruchio's  lackey  is  described  as  coming  "with  a  linen 
stock  on  one  leg  and  a  kersey  boot  hose  on  the  other." 
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denote  a  dance,  "is  an  adaptation  of  the  French  gaillarde,  properly 
the  feminine  of  the  adjective."]  According  to  Murray,  the  word 
"galliard"  has  these  meanings:  A.  i.  Adjective,  valiant,  hardy, 
"stout,"  sturdy  (obsolete  except  in  archaic  use);  2.  lively,  brisk,  gay, 
full  of  high  spirits,  archaic.  3.  Having  a  gay  appearance,  spruce, 
obsolete;  hence  galliardly  and  galliardness.  B.  Substantive.  A  man 
of  courage  and  spirit,  obsolete.  A  gay  fellow;  a  man  of  fashion,  archaic. 
2.  A  quick  and  lively  dance  in  triple  time.  The  first  appearance  of 
the  word  in  this  sense  in  English  literature  is  in  Sir  Thomas  Elyot's 
"The  Castell  of  Health"  (1533):  "Vehement  exercise  is  compounde 
of  violent  exercise  and  swifte  when  they  ar  joyned  togither  at  one 
tyme,  as  dansyng  of  galyardes."  .3.  The  air  to  which  the  galliard 
was  danced,  obsolete.  The  first  appearance  in  English  literature  of 
the  word  with  this  meaning  was  in  Roger  Ascham's  "Toxophilus" 
(1545):  "Whether  .  .  .  these  galiardes  ...  be  lyker  the  musike  of  the 
Lydians  or  the  Dorians,  you  that  be  learned  judge." 

The  galliard  was,  toward  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  what  was 
known  in  France  as  a  "Basse  Danse."  It  was,  in  France  at  least, 
unknown  to  the  common  people,  but  much  in  favor  with  the  gentry. 
It  was  there  danced  to  the  music  of  hautboy  and  tabour.  Tabourot, 
in  his  " Orchesographie "  (1589),  described  it  as  follows:  "Those  in 
the  towns  who  now  dance  the  Gaillarde,  dance  it  tumultuously,  nor  do 
they  attempt  more  than  five  steps.  In  the  beginning  it  was  danced 
more  discreetly:  the  dancer  and  his  damosel,  after  making  their  bows, 
performed  a  turn  or  two  simply.  Then  the  dancer,  loosing  his  damosel, 
danced  apart  to  the  end  of  the  room.  .  .  .  Young  people  are  apter  to 
dance  it  than  old  fellows  like  ine."  The  galliards  most  in  use  were: 
"II  traditore  mi  fa  morire,"  "1/Anthoinette,"  "l,a  Fatigue,"  "La 
Milanaise,"  "J'aimerais  mieux  mourir  seulette,"  "Si  j'aime  ou  non," 
"  I/Ennui  qui  me  tourmente,"  and  "  Baisons-nous,  ma  belle."  Tabourot 
said  of  this  last,  "We  may  conjecture  that  the  dancers  found  it 
agreeable,  for  it  introduced  a  delectable  variation."  The  Tordion,  or 
Tourdion,  was  not  unlike  the  galliard,  but  its  steps  were  smoother  and 
more  gliding.  The  influence  of  Italy  in  France  was  marked  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Catherine  de  Medicis  had  much  to  do  with  the 
introduction  of  gay  festivals. 

There  were  some,  however,  who  looked  skew-eyed  on  the  galliard. 
Praetorius  characterized  it  as  "an  invention  of  the  devil,"  a  dance 
"full  of  shameful  and  obscene  gestures  and  immodest  movements." 

Barnaby  Rich,  in  his  "Farewell  to  Military  Profession"  (1581), 
wrote :  "Our  galliardes  are  so  curious,  that  thei  are  not  for  my  daunsyng 
for  thei  are  so  full  of  trickes  and  tournes  that  he  whiche  hath  no  more 
but  the  plaine  sinquepace  is  no  better  accoumpted  of  than  a  verie 
bongler." 
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This  capering  served  Bishop  Hall  for  a  doleful  comparison:  "The  end 
of  these  men  is  not  peace.  Woe  is  me,  they  doe  but  dance  a  galliard 
over  the  mouth  of  hell,  that  seems  now  covered  over  with  the  greene 
sods  of  pleasure:  the  higher  they  leape,  the  more  desperate  is  their 
lighting." 

According  to  nearly  all  writers  on  dancing,  antiquarians,  and 
compilers  of  dictionaries,  the  galliard  was  a  lively  dance,  yet  Southey, 
in  "The  Doctor,"  quoted  Thomas  Mace,  whose  "Musick's  Monument" 
was  published  in  1676,  as  saying  that  galliards,  being  "grave  and 
sober,"  are  performed  in  a  slow  and  large  triple  time.  I  am  unable  to 
verify  this  quotation,  but  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  Mace  would 
have  thus  contradicted  the  contemporaneous  and  preceding  testi- 
mony. 

From  Thomas  Morley's  "  Plain  and  Easy  Introduction  to  Practical 
Music"  (1597):  "After  every  pavane  we  usually  set  a  galliard  (that 
is,  a  kind  of  music  made  out  of  the  other),  causing  it  to  go  by  a  measure, 
which  the  learned  call  trochaicam  rationem,  consisting  of  a  long  and 
short  stroke  successively;  for  as  the  foot  trochceus  consisteth  of  one 
syllable  of  two  times,  and  another  of  one  time,  so  is  the  first  of  these 
two  strokes  double  to  the  latter;  the  first  being  in  time  of  a  semibreve, 
and  the  latter  of  a  minim.  This  is  a  lighter  and  more  stirring  kind  of 
dancing  than  the  pavane  consisting  of  the  same  number  of  strains; 
and  look  how  many  fours  of  semibreves  you  put  in  the  strain  of  your 
pavane,  so  many  times  six  minims  must  you  put  in  the  strain  of  your 
galliard.*  The  Italians  make  their  galliards  [which  they  term  salta 
relly  (sic)]  plain,  and  frame  ditties  to  them  which  in  their  mascaradoes 
they  sing  and  dance,  and  many  times  without  any  instruments  at  all, 
but  instead  of  instruments  they  have  courtesans  disguised  in  men's 
apparel,  who  sing  and  dance  to  their  own  songs." 

Dr.  E.  W.  Naylor,  in  his  "Elizabethan  Virginal  Book"  (London, 
1905),  says  with  reference  to  the  Fitzwilliam  Book:  "The  association 
of  certain  dances,  particularly  the  Pavan  followed  by  the  Galliard  and 
preceded  by  a  Prelude,  the  whole  forming  a  series  of  movements  with 
a  certain  connection,  which  is  observed  in  Parthenia  (161 1)  and  the 
Fitzwilliam  Book,  presents  us  with  a  most  interesting  phenomenon, 
viz.,  the  origin  of  the  suite,  with  its  series  of  dance-named  movements, 
all  in  one  key,  and  subsequently  of  the  sonata  of  Beethoven,  Schumann, 
Brahms,  Strauss.  Here,  in  this  Elizabethan  clavier  music,  we  see  the 
thing  at  its  very  beginning,  and  we  realise  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  vile  howlings  and  drum-thumpings  of  a  Central  African 
dance  of  savages  are  in  a  tolerably  close  connection  with  the  refined 
inspirations  of  such  poetical  natures  as  are  represented  by  the  names 

*  "The  meaning  of  this  in  modern  words  is  simply  that  the  most  correct  Elizabethan  Galliard  was  made 
of  the  same  tune  and  harmony  as  its  own  Pavan,  but  with  the  time  changed  from  Quadruple  to  Triple." — E.  W. 
Naylor. 
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which  I  have  just  referred  to.  It  is  instructive,  sometimes,  to  be 
reminded,  in  the  midst  of  our  spun-sugar  civilization,  of  the  pit  from 
which  we  have  been  digged."  Nay  lor  refers  elsewhere  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  pavan  and  galliard  with  a  preludium  preceding  them,  done 
"on  purpose"  by  the  compiler  of  "Parthenia"  (1611),  as  indicating 
that  the  notion  of  a  "suite"  extended  even  further  than  the  mere 
relation  of  a  pavan  and  galliard.  "This  again  is  an  undoubted  hint 
of  the  future  possibility  of  the  dance-named  suite  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century." 

III.  Coprifuoco  (Curfew):  Blandamente  (gently,  slowly),  D  major, 
2-4. 

Curfew  comes  from  the  Old  French  cuevre-fu,  quevre-feu,  covre-feu 
(thirteenth  century),  from  couvre,  to  cover,  feu,  fire.  There  was  "a 
regulation  in  force  in  mediaeval  Europe  by  which  at  a  fixed  hour  in 
the  evening,  indicated  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  fires  were  to  be  cov- 
ered over  or  extinguished."  The  word  curfew  also  means  the  hour  of 
evening  when  this  signal  was  given;  the  bell  rung  for  the  purpose; 
also  "the  practice  of  ringing  a  bell  at  a  fixed  hour  in  the  evening,  usually 
eight  or  nine  o'clock,  continued  after  the  original  purpose  was  obsolete, 
and  often  used  as  a  signal  in  connexion  with  various  municipal 
or  communal  regulations."  In  old  days  (quotations  from  English 
authors  are  from  1502  to  1704)  the  word  curfew  was  applied  also 
to  the  ringing  of  a  bell  at  a  fixed  hour  in  the -morning;  see  Shake- 
speare's "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  act  iv.,  scene  4:  "The  second  cock  hath 
crow'd,  the  curfew  bell  hath  rung,  'tis  three  a  clock."  Curfew  also 
is  a  name  for  fire-plate  or  cover-fire,  as  "coprifuoco"  is  in  Italian  for 
fire-screen. 

"The  primary  purpose  of  the  curfew  appears  to  have  been  the  pre- 
vention of  conflagrations  arising  from  domestic  fires  left  unextinguished 
at  night.  The  earliest  English  quotations  make  no  reference  to  the 
original  sense  of  the  word;  the  curfew  being  already  in  the  thirteenth 
century  merely  a  name  for  the  ringing  of  the  evening-bell,  and  the  time 
so  marked.  The  statement  that  the  curfew  was  introduced  into 
England  by  William  the  Conqueror  as  a  measure  of  political  repression 
has  been  current  since  the  sixteenth  century,  but  rests  on  no  early 
historical  evidence."  It  certainly  was  not  introduced  as  a  badge  of 
servitude,  for  the  same  custom  prevailed  in  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Scotland,  and  probably  in  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe  at  that 
time.  The  great  majority  of  the  houses  were  built  of  wood,  and  fires 
were  then  frequent  and  disastrous.  Moscow,  for  instance,  used  to 
suffer  about  once  in  twenty  years. 

For  an  account  of  the  varying  hours  of  the  curfew  see  the  "Notes 
to  the  Passing  Bell"  in  "Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities"  by 
Brand  and  Ellis,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  138,  139  (London,  1841).     In  some  towns 
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of  New  England  a  bell  is  still  rung  at  noon  and  at  nine  p.m.  In  certain 
parts  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  probably  in  the  nine- 
teenth a  large  horn  was  blown  at  nine  p.m.  in  a  public  place  and  at 
the  mayor's  door. 

Georges  Kastner  refers  to  the  curfew  as  one  of  the  oldest  bell-ringings 
known,  instituted  originally  by  the  Church  to  indicate  the  time  of 
prayer  and  of  an  end  to  the  daily  tasks.  Later  adopted  by  the  town 
authorities,  it  announced  to  some  that  they  should  go  home;  to  others 
that  they  should  not  go  out  of  doors,  unless  with  a  lighted  lantern; 
to  all  that  they  should  cover  any  fire  for  the  night. 

The  curfew  scene  in  Meyerbeer's  "  Huguenots,"  act  iii.,  No.  19,  is 
familiar  to  all. 

IV.  Minuetto  e  Musetta:  Con  moto,  B  minor,  3-8.  Musetta: 
Aliquanto  meno  mosso,  B  major. 

"Musette"  in  French  is  a  dimunitive  of  the  Old  French  "muse," 
meaning  "song."  It  was  the  name  given  to  an  instrument  of  the 
bagpipe  family,  consisting  of  two  pipes  or  reeds  and  a  drone;  it  was 
supplied  with  wind  from  a  leathern  reservoir.  It  was  the  name  given 
to  a  small  oboe  without  keys. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  an  air  of  moderato  tempo  and  simple 
character,  such  as  might  come  from  the  instrument  itself.  This  air 
has  generally  a  pedal  bass,  which  answers  to  the  drone.  Pastoral 
dances,  also  called  musettes,  were  arranged  to  these  airs,  and  they 
were  popular  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  and.  of  Louis  XV.  Excellent  ex- 
amples of  musettes  are  to  be  found  in  operas  by  Dalayrac,  Destouches, 
and  in  the  English  suites  by  Bach. 

The  musette,  the  dance,  originated,  it  is  said,  in  the  mountains  of 
Clermont-Ferrand,  and  it  took  its  name  from  the  instrument  which 
was  played  for  it.  The  dance  was  a  sort  of  bourree  of  Auvergne,  and 
it  is  still  danced  in  Paris  by  coal-men  and  water-carriers  on  Sundays  in 
wine  shops.  One  of  these  dance  and  wine  shops,  in  the  Place  Maubert, 
displayed  the  sign  Bal-Musette  until  189 1,  when  the  building  was  torn 
down  to  make  way  for  the  extension  of  a  street.  The  musette  is  danced 
in  Paris  with  the  utmost  decorum;  the  dancers  take  pleasure  in  footing 
it  to  the  music  of  their  own  country,  and  they  often  sing  the  old 

refrain : — 

Pour  bien  danga 
Vivent  les  Auvergnatis. 

They  stamp  vigorously  and  rigidly  in  time.  The  ancient  musette  was 
in  two  time  with  an  organ-point  at  the  end  of  each  reprise,  which  was 
marked  by  a  stamp  of  the  foot, 

V.  Serenatina:  Allegretto  tranquillo,  G  major,  3-4.  A  melody  for 
solo  viola  d'  amore  (or  viola  or  violin)  is  accompanied  by  a  guitar-like 
figure. 
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VI.  Burlesca :  Con  molto  brio,  D  major,  2-4.  The  movement  opens 
with  a  short  and  riotous  theme.  In  a  contrasting  section  a  second 
theme  appears  in  syncopated  rhythm.  The  chief  theme  is  further 
developed,  and  brings  the  end,  after  the  second  theme  has  again  been 
used,  this  time  in  D  major. 

Burla,  Burlesca,  Burleske,  is  a  term  given  to  a  "musical  joke  or 
playful  composition."  J.  G.  Walther  in  1732  described  an  "ouverture 
burlesque":  a  farcical  and  jocular  overture,  in  which  ridiculous  melo- 
dies, founded  on  parallel  octaves  and  fifths,  were  put  side  by  side  with 
serious  matters.  There  is  a  burlesca  in  Bach's  Partita,  3,  in  A  minor, 
and  Schumann  wrote  a  Burla,  Op.  124,  No.  12.  The  term  has  been 
given  by  more  recent  composers  to  pianoforte -pieces.  Richard  Strauss's 
Burleske  in  D  minor  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  was  played  in  Boston 
at  a  Symphony  concert,  April  18,  1903  (Mr.  Gebhard,  pianist). 


Overture  to  Goudoni's  Comedy,  "Le  Barufee  Chiozzotte,"  Op.  32. 

Leone  Sinigaglia 

(Born  at  Turin  on  August  14,  1868;  still  living.) 

This  overture  was  possibly  suggested  by  the  celebration  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Carlo  Goldoni's  birth  (February  25,  1707,  at 
Venice).  The  overture  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  the  spring 
of  1907  at  a  symphonic  concert  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  led  by  Arturo 
Toscanini.  The  score  was  published  in  1908.  Arrangements  of  it 
for  pianoforte  solo  duet,  made  by  Ernesto  Consolo,  were  published  at 
the  same  time. 

"Le  Baruffe  Chiozzotte"  is  the  title  of  a  comedy  written  by  Goldoni 
for  Venice  in  1761.  It  may  be  translated  into  English,  "The  Squabbles 
of  the  People  of  Chioggia."  This  little  fishing  village  is  a  few  miles 
from  Venice.  The  story  of  the  comedy  is  simple.  Fishermen  basket 
the  fish  which  they  have  caught,  and  the  women  sit  in  the  main  street, 
knit  lace,  and  chatter.  Suddenly  there  is  angry  confusion,  for  a  quarrel 
arises.  There  are  shrieks  and  blows.  The  street  is  opposite  the 
beach,  and  the  fishermen  rush  to  take  part  in  the  row.  The  lovers, 
Lucietta  and  Titta-Nane,  take  sides,  and  abuse  each  other.  At  last 
the  magistrate  arrives  and  makes  peace.  He  calls  for  food  and  wine, 
and  there  is  fiddling,  there  is  dancing. 

An  opera  in  two  acts,  "Le  Baruffe  Chiozzotte,"  music  by  Tommaso 
Benvenuti,  was  produced  at  Florence,  January  31,  1895. 

Sinigaglia's  overture  is  supposed  to  portray  the  general  character  of 
the  comedy.  The  overture,  dedicated  to  the  composer's  sister  Alina,  is 
scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  kettledrums,  snare-drum, 
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triangle,    cymbals,   Glockenspiel,   and   the  usual    strings.     It    begins 

Allegro  con  spirito,   D  major,   2-2,  with  a  lively  subject,  fortissimo 

for  full  orchestra.     This  is  worked  at  some  length  with  a  subsidiary 

theme  of  a  quieter  nature.     There  is  a  transition  motive.     The  second 

chief  theme,  or  "song  theme,"  is  in  G  major,  moderatamente  mosso, 

with  the  melody  given  first  to  the  oboe  and  later  to  the  first  violins. 

This  theme  has  also  its  subsidiary  ('cello).     The  pace  grows  faster,  the 

mood  is  gayer,  and  a  motive  is  introduced  (Allegro  moderato)  which 

has  the  spirit  of  the  first  theme.     The  wood-wind  instruments  and 

violins  have  a  gossiping  figure  which  is  developed.     The  song  theme, 

with  the  latter  part  changed,  re-enters.     The  Allegro  moderato  motive 

is  again  brought  in  and  then  the  lively  first  subject.     There  is  a  short 

coda.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  overture  is  not  in  the  strictly  orthodox 

sonata  form. 

The  first  performances  of  this  overture  in  the  United  States  were  by 

the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  at  Chicago,  December  11,  12,  1908. 

* 
*  * 

Sinigaglia  from  the  beginning  devoted  himself  to  composition.  His 
first  teacher  was  Giovanni  Bolzoni,  director  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Turin,  and  he  continued  his  studies  at  Vienna  with  Dr. 
Eusebius  Mandyczeski.  In  Vienna  he  became  acquainted  with  Dvorak 
and  Goldmark,  who  were  much  interested  in  him,  and  Dvorak  gave  him 
lessons  as  a  private  pupil.  Sinigaglia's  first  compositions  were  violin 
pieces,  pieces  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte,  songs,  duets,  choruses  and 
canons  for  female  voices,  pieces  for  wind  instruments.  A  Concert 
Fytude,  Op.  5,  for  string  quartet,  spread  his  fame,  which  was  firmly 
established  by  the  appearance  of  his  Concerto  in  A  major  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  Op.  20  (1901),  first  played  by  Arrigo  Serato.  His  Scherzo 
for  strings  took  a  prize  in  competition.  The  later  works  are  as  follows : 
Op.  19,  Twelve  Variations  on  a  theme  of  Schubert's  ("  Heidenroslein  ") 
for  oboe  and  pianoforte;  Op.  22,  Variations  on  a  theme  by  Brahms  for 
quartet;  Op.  26,  Rapsodia  piemontese  for  violin  and  orchestra  (1905); 
Op.  27,  Quartet  inD  major;  Op.  28,  two  pieces  for  horn  and  pianoforte; 
Op.  29,  Romanze  in  A  major  for  violin  and  orchestra  (1906);  Op.  31, 
Danze  piemontesi  on  folk  themes  for  orchestra,  Nos.  1,  2  (1907);  Op.  33, 
Serenade  for  violin,  viola,  and  violoncello  (1908);  Op.  34,  Four  Canzoni 
for  voice  and  pianoforte;  Op.  35,  Two  Charakterstucke  (No.  1,  Regen- 
lied;  No.  2,  fitude  Caprice)  for  string  orchestra;  Piemonte,  suite  for 
orchestra  on  folk-tunes,  Op.  36 — Per  campi  e  boschi,  Un  balletto  rustico, 
"  In  Montibus  Sanctis,"  Carnevale  Piemontese.  Earlier  works  not 
mentioned  above  are  two  pieces  for  violoncello  and  orchestra,  Op.  16; 
"Am  Altar,"  adagio  for  strings. 

The  Piedmontese  Dances  at  once  were  popular  throughout  Europe. 
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Symphony  in  G  minor  (K.  550)  .    .    .  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791.) 

Mozart  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies  in  1788.  The  one  in 
E-flat  is  dated  June  26,  the  one  in  G  minor  July  25,  the  one  in  C  major 
with  the  fugue-finale  August  10. 

His  other  works  of  that  year  are  of  little  importance  with  the  exception 
of  a  piano  concerto  in  D  major  which  he  played  at  the  coronation 
festivities  of  Leopold  II.  at  Frankfort  in  1790.  There  are  canons  and 
piano  pieces,  there  is  the  orchestration  of  Handel's  "  Acis  and  Galatea," 
and  there  are  six  German  dances  and  twelve  minuets  for  orchestra. 
Nor  are  the  works  composed  in  1789  of  interest,  with  the  exception  of 
the  clarinet  quintet  and  a  string  quartet  dedicated  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.  Again  we  find  dances  for  orchestra, — twelve  minuets  and 
twelve  German  dances. 

Mozart  in  1788  was  unappreciated  save  by  a  few,  among  whom  was 
Frederick  William  II.,  King  of  Prussia;  he  was  wretchedly  poor;  he 
was  snubbed  by  his  own  Emperor,  whom  he  would  not  leave  to  go 
into  foreign,  honorable,  lucrative  service.  This  was  the  Mozart  of 
1788  and  1789. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  first  years  of  the  three 
symphonies.  Gerber's  "Lexicon  der  Tonkiinstler"  (1790)  speaks 
appreciatively  of  him:  the  erroneous  statement  is  made  that  the  Em- 
peror fixed  his  salary  in  1788  at  six  thousand  florins;  the  varied  ariettas 
for  piano  are  praised  especially;  but  there  is  no  mention  whatever 
of  any  symphony. 

The  enlarged  edition  of  Gerber's  work  (18 13)  contains  an  extended 
notice  of  Mozart's  last  years,  and  we  find  in  the  summing  up  of  his 
career:  "If  one  knew  only  one  of  his  noble  symphonies,  as  the  over- 
poweringly  great,  fiery,  perfect,  pathetic,  sublime  symphony  in  C." 
And  this  reference  is  undoubtedly  to  the  "Jupiter." 

Mozart  gave  a  concert  at  Leipsic  in  May,  1789.  The  programme 
was  made  up  wholly  of  pieces  by  him,  and  among  them  were  two 
symphonies  in  manuscript.  A  story  that  has  come  down  might  easily 
lead  us  to  believe  that  one  of  them  was  the  one  in  G  minor.  At  a 
rehearsal  for  this  concert  Mozart  took  the  first  allegro  of  a  symphony  at 
a  very  fast  pace,  so  that  the  orchestra  soon  was  unable  to  keep  up 
with  him.  He  stopped  the  players  and  began  again  at  the  same  speed, 
and  he  stamped  the  time  so  furiously  that  his  steel  shoe  buckle  flew 
into  pieces.  He  laughed,  and,  as  the  players  still  dragged,  he  began 
the  allegro  a  third  time.  The  musicians,  by  this  time  exasperated, 
played  to  suit  him.  Mozart  afterwards  said  to  some  who  wondered 
at  his  conduct,  because  he  had  on  other  occasions  protested  against 
undue  speed :  "It  was  not  caprice  on  my  part.  I  saw  that  the  majority 
of  the  players  were  well  along  in  years.     They  would  have  dragged 
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everything  beyond  endurance  if  I  had  not  set  fire  to  them  and  made 
them  angry,  so  that  out  of  sheer  spite  they  did  their  best."  Later  in 
the  rehearsal  he  praised  the  orchestra,  and  said  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  it  to  rehearse  the  accompaniment  to  the  pianoforte  concerto: 
"The  parts  are  correct,  you  play  well,  and  so  do  I."  This  concert, 
by  the  way,  was  poorly  attended,  and  half  of  those  who  were  present 
had  received  free  tickets  from  Mozart,  who  was  generous  in  such 
matters. 

He  also  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works  at  Frankfort,  October  14, 
1790.  Symphonies  were  played  in  Vienna  in  1788,  but  they  were 
by  Haydn;  and  one  by  Mozart  was  played  in  179 1.  In  1792  a  sym- 
phony by  Mozart  was  played  at  Hamburg. 

The  early  programmes,  even  when  they  have  been  preserved,  seldom 
determine  the  date  of  a  first  performance.  It  was  the  custom  to  print 
"Symphonie  von  Wranitzky,"  "Sinfonie  von  Mozart,"  "Sinfonia  di 
Haydn."  Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered  that  "Sinfonie"  was 
then  a  term  often  applied  to  any  work  in  three  or  more  movements 
written  for  strings,  or  strings  and  wind  instruments. 

The  two  symphonies  played  at  Leipsic  were  "unpublished."  The 
two  symphonies  that  preceded  the  great  three  were  composed  in  1783 
and  1786.  The  latter  one,  in  D,  was  performed  in  Prague  with 
extraordinary  success.  The  publishers  were  not  slow  in  publishing 
Mozart's  compositions,  if  they  were  as  niggardly  as  Joseph  II.  himself. 
The  two  symphonies  played  were  probably  of  the  three  composed  in 
1788.     Even  this  conclusion  is  a  guess. 

The  symphony  was  scored  originally  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two 
bassoons,  two  horns,  and  strings.  Mozart  added  later  two  clarinet 
parts.  Kochel  says  that  Mozart  wrote  a  score  for  the  oboes  and 
clarinets  on  special  pages,  as  the  original  parts  for  the  oboes  were 
necessarily  changed  by  the  addition  of  the  clarinets.  In  connection 
with  this  a  note  by  William  F.  Apthorp  is  of  interest:  "The  first  score 
has  generally  been  used  for  performances  of  the  symphony  all  over 
the  world.  The  second,  or  Nachschrift,  was  for  years  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Johannes  Brahms,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  persistently 
refused  to  allow  it  to  be  published,  or  to  go  out  of  his  hands.  It  is 
now  published  and  will  be  used  at  this  concert"*  (December  29,  1900). 

The  first  movement,.  Allegro  molto,  in  G  minor,  4-4,  begins  imme- 
diately with  the  exposition  of  the  first  theme;  the  melody  is  sung  by 
the  first  and  second  violins  in  octaves  over  a  simple  accompaniment 
in  the  other  strings,  f     The  theme  is  sixteen  measures  long  and  ends 

*  By.  some  means  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  succeeded  in  procuring  a  copy  of  the  Nachschrift,  perhaps 
before  it  came  into  Brahms's  possession.  At  all  events,  he  has  used  it  exhaustively  at  his  concerts  in  this 
country  for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. — W.  F.  A.  ■ 

t  An  anecdote  is  told  of  one  of  Liszt's  concerts  in  Munich,  in  the  days  when  he  still  appeared  in  public 
as  a  pianist.  He  had  just  played  his  own  matchless  transcription  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony  as  only 
he  could  play  it.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Pastoral,  though  homely  enough  in  its  thematic  material 
and  generally  simple  in  its  development  and  working-out,  is,  as  a  piece  of  orchestration,  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  complicated  scores;  it  thus  presents  quite  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  pianoforte  transcriber,  difficulties 
which  Liszt  has  conquered  in  a  way  that  can  only  be  called  marvellous.  After  Liszt  had  played  it  at  the  con- 
cert in  question,  Franz  Lachner  stepped  up  to  him  in  the  green  room  and  said:  "You  are  a  perfect  magician! 
Think,  of  playing  literally  everything  in  the  second  movement  and  with  only  ten  fingers!  But  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing  even  you  can't  play  with  all  your  magicianship."  "What's  that?"  asked  Liszt.  "The  first  sixteen 
measures  of  Mozart's  little  G  minor  Symphony,  simple  as  they  are."  Liszt  thought  a  moment,  and  then  said 
with  a  laugh:  "I  think  you  are  right;  I  should  need  a  third  hand.  I  should  need  both  my  hands  for  the 
accompaniment  alone,  with  that  viola-figure  in  it! " — W.  F.  A. 


on  the  dominant.  The  orchestra  concludes  it  in  four  measures,  and 
the  first  eight  measures  of  the  theme  are  repeated  by  the  strings  with 
sustained  harmonies  in  oboes  and  bassoons.  There  is  a  modulation  to 
B-flat  major.  The  subsidiary  theme  is  of  an  energetic  character.  The 
second  theme  is  in  B-flat  major  and  of  a  plaintive  nature.  The  first 
part  is  repeated.  The  free  fantasia  begins  with  the  first  theme,  now 
in  the  remote  key  of  F-sharp  minor,  and  this  theme  now  has  various 
appearances.  The  development  is  long  and  elaborate.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  the  combination  of  the  beginning  of  the  first  motive  with 
the  second  half  of  the  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  now  played  legato 
by  the  wood- wind;  also  the  preparation  for  the  repetition  with  the 
surprising  entrance  of  the  first  theme;  also  the  treatment  of  the  first 
theme  in  imitation  at  the  end. 

The  second  movement  is  an  Andante,  E-flat  major,  6-8,  and  it  is 
also  in  the  sonata  form.  Reimann  is  reminded  by  the  mood  of  this 
movement  of  a  sentence  in  a  letter  written  by  Mozart  to  his  father  in 
1787,  a  year  before  the  composition  of  the  symphony:  "As  death, 
rightly  considered,  is  the  true  purpose  of  our  life,  I  have  since  a  year 
or  two  made  myself  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  true  and  best 
friend  of  man  that  his  picture  no  longer  frightens  me;  it  brings  much 
that  is  reassuring  and  comforting."  The  chief  theme  is  hardly  a 
continuous  melodic  song.  It  begins  in  the  violas  with  a  rhythmic 
figure,  which  is  imitated  by  the  second  violins,  then  by  the  first.  The 
true  melody  lies  somewhat  hidden  in  the  basses,  and  in  the  repetition  of 
the  first  eight  measures  is  sung  elegiacally  by  the  first  violins.  Some 
find  reminiscences  of  passages  in  Tamino's  "Picture"  aria,  "Ich  fuhl 
es,"  in  "The  Magic  Flute,"  and  in  Ilia's  aria,  "Se  il  padre  perdei,"  in 
"Idomeneo."  The  second  theme  is  in  B-flat  major,  and  it  consists 
chiefly  of  passage-work,  in  which  "the  little  fluttering  figure"  of  the 
accompaniment  of  the  concluding  period  of  the  first  theme  assumes 
thematic  importance.  The  free  fantasia  is  short.  Energetic  modula- 
tions in  chromatic  ascension  lead  to  a  half-cadence,  when  the  first 
rhythmic  motive  appears  in  the  bassoons,  accompanied  by  sighs  of 
wood- wind  instruments  and  figuration  in  the  strings.  This  leads  to  the 
repetition. 

The  third  movement,  Menuetto:  Allegro  in  G  minor,  3-4,  is  stern 
and  contrapuntal.     The  trio,  in  G  major,  is  light  and  simple. 

The  Finale:  Allegro  assai,  in  G  minor,  4-4,  begins  in  an  earnest, 
almost  passionate  mood,  which  is  maintained  to  the  entrance  of  a 
cantabile  second  theme  in  B-flat  major,  sung  first  by  the  strings,  then 
by  the  wood-wind.  In  the  repetition  of  this  theme  there  is  a  charac- 
teristic and  melancholy  variation  in  the  first  violins.  The  free  fantasia 
is  an  elaborate  development  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative  counterpoint. 
The  third  part  is  practically  a  repetition  of  the  first,  although  the 
second  theme  is  in  G  minor,  not,  as  might  be  expected,  in  G  major. 

Commentators  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  first  seven  notes 
of  the  scherzo  theme  in  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony  are  identical 
with  the  corresponding  notes  of  the  first  theme  of  this  finale,  save  that 
the  key  is  different;  but  the  rhythm  is  so  different  that  detection  of 
any  similarity  is  not  easy  for  the  ear.. 


conckrto  in  d  minor  for  two  vlowns  and  orchestra  of  strings 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

(Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipsic,  July  28,  1750.) 

Bach's  violin  concertos — there  are  two  other  concertos  for  two  violins 
— probably  belong  to  his  Cothen  period  (1717-23).  He  was  called 
as  chapel-master  to  Cothen  by  Prince  Leopold,  of  Anhalt-Cothen,  an 
amiable,  well-educated  man  then  nearly  twenty-four  years  old,  who  had 
travelled  and  was  fond  of  books  and  pictures.  He  played  the  violin, 
the  viol  da  gamba,  and  the  harpsichord;  he  had  an  agreeable  bass 
voice,  and  was  more  than  an  ordinary  parlor  singer.  Bach  said  of  him, 
"He  loved  music,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  it,  he  understood  it." 
The  music  at  the  court  was  chiefly  chamber  music,  and  here  Bach 
passed  happy  years.  The  indefatigable  Spitta  was  not  able  to  find 
even  a" mention  of  Bach  in  the  town  records,  except  in  a  few  notices  scat- 
tered through  the  parish  registers;  but  the  "Bach-Jahrbuch"  of  1905 
contains  a  learned  and  interesting  essay  by  Rudolf  Bunge,  Privy  Coun- 
cillor at  Cothen,  on  Bach's  orchestra  at  Cothen  and  the  instruments 
that  survived  the  players.  Spitta  was  unable  to  find  any  material  for  a 
description  of  the  court  orchestra  and  choir.  We  now  know  the  names 
of  the  musicians  at  the  court  and  what  salaries  were  paid.  Bach  as 
chapel -master  received  thirty-three  thalers  and  twelve  groschen  a 
month. 

Spitta  says  of  the  three  concertos  for  two  violins  and  orchestra: 
"We  have  no  direct  evidence  that  the  orginals" — -he  has  been  refer- 
ring to  some  adaptations — "are  of  the  Cothen  time,  but  we  conclude  this 
to  be  the  case  from  a  series  of  other  instrumental  concertos  to  which 
these,  with  their  far  simpler  construction,  form  the  natural  stepping- 
stones:  it  is  also  probable  from  the  official  post  held  by  Bach  at 
Cothen." 

In  this  Concerto  in  D  minor  each  violin  is  treated  with  the  indepen- 
dence associated  with  Bach's  manner  of  treatment.  The  two  do  not 
play  so  much  against  one  another  as  they  do  together  against  the  or- 
chestra. In  the  Largo  the  orchestra  is  used  only  as  an  accompani- 
ment, as  was  usual  then  in  the  slow  movements  of  concertos. 

Sir  Plubert  Parry,  agreeing  with  Spitta  that  these  concertos  were 
written  in  the  Cothen  period  and  are  akin  to  the  Vivaldi  type,  dwells 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  slow  movements  in  them  and  the  concertos  for 
violin  solo.  "The  great  fascination  which  such  movements  exercise 
over  people  who  are  not  essentially  musical  (as  well  over  those  who 
are  musical  as  well  as  poetical)  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  form  is  psy- 
chological rather  thair  essentially  musical.  The  form  is  of  the  spirit 
rather  than  the  letter.  Bach  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  feeling  his 
way  in  this  direction,  and  never  till  his  last  days  quite  made  up  his 
mind  whether  the  usual  mechanical  view  of  form  (the  view  based  on 
distribution  of  keys  and  themes)  or  the  view  which  puts  the  psycho- 
logical scheme  in  the  forefront  was  the  right  one.  But  it  is  in  his  won- 
derful slow  movements  that  he  reveals-  the  actual  intention  to  use 
music  as  the  vehicle  of  psychological  conceptions  and  touches  the  fringe 
of  the  question,  which  was  due  to  excite  so  much  attention  a  century 
and  a  half  later,  of  programme  music.  ...  In  the  well-known  concerto 
in  D  minor  for  two  violins  and  orchestra  the  slow  movement  is  again, 
by  a  very  long  way,  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  work.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  it  stands  absolutely  in  the  front  rank  of  all  Bach's 


movements  whose  reason  of  existence  is  pure  beautiful  melody.  But 
in  this  case  the  psychological  element  is  not  so  much  in  evidence. 
Bach's  mind  was  not  in  this  case  moved  by  the  possibilities  of  such 
a  contrast  as  that  between  the  basses  and  the  solo  violin  in  the  other 
concertos,  but  by  the  sesthetical  possibilities  of  alternation  between 
two  solo  violins,  in  which  the  cue  would  not  be  so  much  in  apposition 
or  contrast,  but  in  sisterly  discourse.  Here  is  a  case  in  which  Bach, 
probably  unconsciously,  was  carried  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
in  the  direction  of  the  modern  conception  of  the  concerto,  for  in 
making  use  of  the  qualities  of  the  two  solo  violins  ample  material  was 
supplied  for  the  development  of  the  whole  movement,  and  consequently 
the  orchestra  comes  to  occupy  a  very  subordinate  and  insignificant 
position,  mainly  contenting  itself  with  supplying  the  harmonies  and 
indicating  the  rhythmic  pulse." 

This  concerto  was  played  by  Messrs.  Kneisel  and  Loeffler  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston,  October  n,  1890, 
Mr.  Nikisch  conductor, — "In  Memoriam — Otto  Dresel."  The  cadenza 
in  the  third  movement  was  then  by  Hellmesberger. 


Overture  to  "Sakuntala/'  in  F  major,  Op.  13.    Carl  Goldmark 

(Born  at  Keszthely,  in  Hungary,  May  18,  1830;*  died  at  Vienna, 
January  3,  1915.) 

This  overture,  the  first  of  Goldmark's  important  works  in  order  of 
composition,  and  the  work  that  made  him  world-famous,  was  played 
for  the  first  time  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna,  December  26, 
1865. 

The  following  preface  is  printed  in  the  full  score : — 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  Kalidasa's  famous 
work,  "Sakuntala,"  we  here  briefly  condense  its  contents. 

Sakuntala,  the  daughter  of  a  nymph,  is  brought  up  in  a  penitentiary  grove  by 
the  chief  of  a  sacred  caste  of  priests  as  his  adopted  daughter.  The  great  king 
Dushianta  enters  the  sacred  grove  while  out  hunting;  he  sees  Sakuntala,  and  is 
immediately  inflamed  with  love  for  her. 

A  charming  love-scene  follows,  which  closes  with  the  union  (according  to  Grund- 
harveri,  the  marriage)  of  both. 

The  king  gives  Sakuntala,  who  is  to  follow  him  later  to  his  capital  city,  a  ring 
by  which  she  shall  be  recognized  as  his  wife. 

A  powerful  priest,  to  whom  Sakuntala  has  forgotten  to  show  due  hospitality, 
in  the  intoxication  of-her  love,  revenges  himself  upon  her  by  depriving  the  king  of 
his  memory  and  of  all  recollection  of  her. 

Sakuntala  loses  the  ring  while  washing  clothes  in  the  sacred  river. 

When  Sakuntala  is  presented  to  the  king,  by  her  companions,  as  his  wife,  he  does 
not  recognize  her,  and  he  repudiates  her.  Her  companions  refuse  to  admit  her,  as 
the  wife  of  another,  back  into  her  home,  and  she  is  left  alone  in  grief  and  despair; 
then  the  nymph,  her  mother,  has  pity  on  her,  and  takes  her  to  herself. 

Now  the  ring  is  found  by  some  fishermen  and  brought  back  to  the  king.  On  his 
seeing  it,  his  recollection  of  Sakuntala  returns.  He  is  .seized  with  remorse  for 
his  terrible  deed;  the  profoundest  grief  and  unbounded  yearning  for  her  who  has 
disappeared  leave  him  no  more. 

On  a  warlike  campaign  against  some  evil  demons,  whom  he  vanquishes,  he  finds 
Sakuntala  again,  and  now  there  is  no  end  to  their  happiness. 

In   19 10  Sigismund  Bachrich  gave  information  to  the  Neue  Freie 

•Yet  the  latest  biographer  of  Goldmark — Otto  Keller,  of  Vienna — gives  the  erroneous  date,i832,  still 
found  in  some  recent  biographical  dictionaries  of  musicians.  See  Keller's  "Carl  Goldmark"  (Leipsic,  s.  d., 
in  the  "Moderne  Musiker"  series). 


Press e  of  Vienna  about  the  first  performance  of  the  "Sakuntala" 
overture  and  "Die  Konigen  von  Saba."  Bachrich  as  a  youth  used 
to  substitute  in  the  orchestra  for  Goldrnark  so  that  the  latter  could 
have  more  time  to  compose.  "  In  return  for  this,  he  had  the  privilege 
of  being  the  first  to  get  acquainted  with  the  new  manuscripts.  When 
the  'Sakuntala'  overture  was  finished,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  in  Vienna.  It  is  customary  with  that  organiza- 
tion, on  receiving  a  promising  manuscript,  to  play  it  over  at  a  rehearsal, 
and  then  decide  by  a  majority  vote  whether  it  should  be  performed. 
No  one  is  ever  allowed  to  be  present  at  these  trials — not  even  the 
composer.  Bachrich  ascertained  when  the  'Sakuntala'  overture  was 
to  be  put  on  trial,  and  managed  to  smuggle  himself  into  a  dark 
corner  of  the  hall.  His  heart  beat  violently  when  it  began.  When 
it  was  over,  an  unusual  thing  happened:  the  players  themselves  broke 
into  enthusiastic  applause,  and  the  conductor,  Dessoff,  exclaimed 
in  Viennese  dialect:  'Ach  nee! — ich  dachte,  dadriiber  woll'n  wer  wohl 
nich  abstimmen'  ('I  guess  there's  no  need  of  taking  a  vote  on  this'). 
Bachrich  had  heard  enough.  As  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him, 
he  ran  to  the  Kaiserkrone  Cafe,  where  Goldrnark  was  waiting  for  him 
impatiently.  He  was  so  out  of  breath  when  he  got  there  that  he  could 
not  utter  a  word;  but  he  nodded  'Yes — Yes — Yes,'  and  the  composer 
understood  and  rejoiced." 

The  introduction  opens,  Andante  assai  in  F  major,  3-4,  with  rich 
and  sombre  harmonies  in  violas,  'cellos  (largely  divided),  and  bas- 
soons. Mr.  Ap thorp  fancied  that  the  low  trills  "may  bear  some  ref- 
erence to  the  gurgling  of  a  spring — indicative  of  Sakuntala's  parent- 
age." The  tempo  changes  to  Moderato  assai,  F  major  (3-4  or  9-8 
time).  A  clarinet  and  two  'cellos  in  unison  sing  the  chief  theme  over 
soft  harmonies  in  the  strings  and  bassoons.  This  yearning  and  sensu- 
ous theme  is  named  by  some  commentators  the  "Love- theme";  but 
Dr.  Walter  Rabl  suggests  that  with  the  second  chief  theme  it  may 
picture  Sakuntala  in  the  sacred  grove.  Thus  do  ingenious  glossarists 
disagree.  This  second  theme  is  introduced  by  first  violins  and  oboe, 
and  against  it  second  violins  and  violas  sing  the  first  melody  as  a  counter- 
theme.  The  figuration  has  soon  a  more  lively  rhythmic  character, 
and  a  short  crescendo  leads  up  to  a  modulation  to  A  minor,  poco  piu 
mosso,  in  which  the  brass  instruments  give  out  a  third  theme,  a  hunt- 
ing tune.  This  theme  is  developed;  it  is  used  in  turn  by  brass,  wood- 
wind, and  strings.  After  a  fortissimo  of  full  orchestra  there  is  a  long 
development  of  a  new  theme  (Andante  assai  in  E  major),  sung  by  oboe 
and  English  horn  against  harp  chords  and  triplet  arpeggios  in  strings. 
This  theme  had  a  certain  melodic  resemblance  to  the  second  chief 
theme.  The  sombre  theme  of  the  introduction  is  heard  in  the  basses. 
The  pace  grows  livelier  (piu  mosso,  quasi  Allegro),  and  the  music  of  the 
hunt  is  heard.  The  climax  of  the  crescendo  is  reached  in  F  minor,  and 
a  cadenza  for  wind  instruments  and  strings,  broken  by  loud  chords, 
leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  introduction.  The  first  chief  theme  appears, 
and  is  soon  followed  by  the  second.  The  coda  begins  with  a  crescendo 
climax  on  figures  from  the  hunting  theme,  which  leads  to  a  full  orchestral 
outburst  on  the  two  chief  themes  in  conjunction, — first  theme  in  wood- 
wind and  violins,  second  theme  in  horns  in  unison.  A  free  climax, 
which  begins  with  the  hunting  theme,  which  is  now  naturally  in  F  major, 
brings  the  brilliantly  jubilant  close. 


The  overture  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  harp  (if  possible,  two  harps), 
and  strings.     It  is  dedicated  to  Ludwig  Lakenbacher. 

Schubert  thought  in  1820  of  writing  an  opera  based  on  the  story 
of  Sakuntala.  The  libretto  was  by  P.  H.  Neumann,  and  the  opera 
was  to  be  in  three  acts.  Schubert  sketched  two  acts,  and  the  manu- 
script some  years  ago  was  in  Mr.  Dumba's  possession.  Tomaczek's 
opera  was  not  finished.  Perfall's  opera  in  three  acts,  text  by 
Teichert  (Tischbein),  was  produced  at  Munich,  April  10,  1853;  Wein- 
gartner's  in  three  acts,  text  by  the  composer,  at  Weimar,  March  23, 
1884.  A  ballet,  "Sacountala,"  by  L.  E.  E.  de  Reyer  (scenario  by 
Theophile  Gautier),  was  produced  at  Paris,  July  20,  1858.  Sigismund 
Bachrich's  ballet,  "Sakuntala,"  was  produced  at  Vienna,  October  4, 
1884.  Felix  von  Woyrsch  wrote  an  overture  and  entr'actes  for  a 
dramatic  performance,  and  there  are  symphonic  poems  by  C.  Friedrich 
and  Philipp  Scharwenka.  The  one  by  Scharwenka,  for  solo  voices, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  was  performed  at  Berlin,  March  9,  1885. 
Stage  music  to  "Sakuntala"  by  Louis  A.  Coerne  was  performed  at 
Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.  (1904). 

Pierre  de  BreVille  wrote  incidental  music  for  A.  F.  Herold's  adap- 
tation, "I/Anneau  de  Cakuntala"  (Theatre  de  l'CEuvre,  Paris,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1895),  when  the  part  of  the  heroine  was  taken  by  Miss  Mery. 

The  drama  of  Kalidasa  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  English  in 
the  Conservatory,  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  London,  July  3, 
1899.  An  adaptation  in  German,  by  Marx  Moeller,  May  1,  1903,  was 
produced  at  the  Royal  Theatre,  Berlin. 

"Sakuntala"  was  produced  by  the  Progressive  Stage  Society  at  the 

Madison  Square  Garden  concert  hall,  June  18,  1905.     Jones's  metrical 

translation  was  used. 

* 
*  * 

As  we  have  noted,  for  a  long  time  the  date  of  Goldmark's  birth  was 
given  erroneously,  and  even  now  certain  books  of  reference  are  mis- 
taken. Goldmark  wrote  in  May,  1902,  concerning  the  year  of  his 
birth  to  the  Berliner  Tageblatt:  "I  have  every  reason  to  assume  that 
I  was  born  on  May  18,  1830.  The  mistake  made  [in  certain  books  of 
reference]  may  be  explained  in  this  way:  I  possess  a  'certificate,'  a 
sort  of  traveller's  passport  of  the  year  1847,  filled  out  in  the  hand- 
writing of  my  father,  who,  besides  being  a  cantor,  was  also  the  actuary 
of  our  community."  In  this  document  1832  is  given  as  the  year  of  my 
birth.  Thence  it  was  transferred  to  the  biographic  hand-books. 
When  my  father  died,  in  1870,  I  found  among  his  remains  an  old  book 
which  had  the  following  written  on  the  inside  of  the  cover:  'To-day 
a  dear  son — Carl — was  born  to  me,  May  18,  1830,  R.  Goldmark.' 
The  book  had  long  been  forgotten,  and  my  father  had  made  a  mistake — 
pardonable,  in  view  of  the  size  of  his  family." 

Goldmark  was  the  son  of  a  Jewish  precentor.  Mr.  Rubin  Goldmark, 
of  New  York,  the  nephew  of  Carl,  in  an  article  contributed  to  The 
Looker  On  (New  York),  April,  1897,  said  that  his  uncle  undoubtedly 
inherited  the  greater  part  of  his  talent  from  the  precentor.  "In  the 
chants  and  prayers,  the  ritual  of  the  synagogue  furnishes  frequent 
opportunity  for  vocal  improvisation,  and  the  precentor  Rubin  Gold- 
mark,  although  without  theoretical  musical  knowledge,  not  even  pos- 


sessing  the  power  of  putting  his  musical  thoughts  on  paper,  attracted 
people  from  far  .and  wide  to  listen  to  his  singing."  Carl's  first  instruc- 
tion as  a  violinist  was  received  in  the  Oedenburger  Musikverein.  At 
the  age  of  eight  he  first  played  in  public.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
practised  ten  hours  a  day.  As  violinist  in  a  small  Hungarian  theatre 
he  received  a  salary  equivalent  to  about  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
a  month.  In  1844  he  went  to  Vienna  where  he  studied  the  violin  with 
Leopold  Jansa  and  Josef  Bohm.  In  1847  he  entered  the  Conservatory 
to  study  theory  with  Gottfried  Preyer.  In  1848  the  Conservatory  was 
closed  on  account  of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Rubin  Goldmark  states  that 
his  uncle  was  conscripted,  pressed  into  military  service,  mistaken  for 
a  deserter  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  he  was  fortunately  identified; 
this  service  over,  he  looked  towards  Vienna  and  went  there  in  1848; 
that  up  to  that  time  he  had  never  touched  a  pianoforte;  that  he  was 
fully  twenty-one  before  he  received  his  first  instruction;  that  his 
studies  in  the  Conservatory  were  limited  to  a  course  in  harmony  for 
six  months;  otherwise  he  was  entirely  self-taught  in  composition. 
On  the  other  hand,  Otto  Keller,  of  Vienna,  in  his  life  of  Goldmark, 
gives  positively  the  dates  that  we  have  quoted  above,  and  adds  that 
Dr.  Josef  Goldmark,  Carl's  brother,  falsely  accused  of  participation  in 
the  murder  of  Latour,  minister  of  war,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  America, 
and  Carl,  with  whom  he  had  lived,  was  thrown  wholly  on  his  own 
resources. 

At  any  rate  Goldmark  took  a  position  as  violinist  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Karl  theater,  where  the  music  was  chiefly  for  the  waits.  His 
nephew  says:  "Yet  Goldmark  has  frequently  admitted  that  here  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  knowledge  of  orchestration.  Often  in  the 
intermission  between  a  polka  and  a  Viennese  popular  song  he  would 
jot  down  an  original  theme  on  his  orchestral  copy,  and  then,  after  the 
performance,  spend  the  rest  of  the  night  in  working  it  out,  and  in  the 
necessary  technical  study."  He  also  studied  the  pianoforte  and  was 
able  to  give  lessons. 

In  1857  Goldmark  gave  a  concert  of  his  own  works:  an  overture,  a 
pianoforte  quartette,  a  Psalm,  and  two  songs.  The  Wiener  Zeitung 
(March  20,  1857)  published  a  critical  review  of  the  concert.  The 
critic  found  the  most  promise  in  the  pianoforte  quartet  (Josef  Dachs, 
pianist).  The  overture  was  condemned  for  its  lack  of  fprm.  The 
Psalm  was  too  much  influenced  by  Mendelssohn,  and  only  one  of  the 
songs,  "Der  Trompeter  an  der  Katzbach,"  should  have  been  on  the 
programme.  No  one  of  these  works  was  published.  Goldmark  was 
not  grieved  by  the  criticism.  In  1858  he  moved  to  Budapest  where  in 
seclusion  he  studied  counterpoint,  fugue,  and  instrumentation.  In  1859 
he  gave  a  concert  of  his  compositions  and  returned  the  next  year  to 
Vienna,  which  was  his  home  until  the  end.  He  taught  the  pianoforte 
and  composed.  Three  pianoforte  pieces  were  published  without  opus 
number.  They  were  dedicated  to  his  pupil  Caroline  Bettelheim,  who, 
born  at  Budapest  in  1845,  afterwards  became  a  celebrated  opera  singer. 
She  left  the  Vienna  Court  Opera  in  1867  when  she  married  the  banker 
Gomperz.  As  pianist  she  brought  out  in  1864  Goldmark's  pianoforte 
trio  and  in  1865  the  famous  Suite  in  E  major  for  violin  and  pianoforte 
at  the  Hellmesberger  concerts. 

But  his  fame  was  more  firmly  established  by  his  overture  to  "Sa- 
kuntala"  and  the  opera  "Die  Konigin   von  Saba."      The  remainder 


of  his  life  can  here  be  told  by  quotations  from  his  nephew's  article 
and  the  notes  to  the  list  of  his  works. 

Mr.  Rubin  Goldmark  says  that  his  uncle  thought  the  chief  thing 
in  music  was  the  tonal  effect  (Klangwirkung) ;  that  while  he  detested 
Kapellmeistermusik  and  slavish  adherence  to  form  and  conventional 
harmonies,  yet  in  his  old  age  he  wrote  for  his  own  pleasure  and  profit 
fugues  and  canons  according  to  the  strictest  rules.  As  a  rule  he  de- 
voted six  months  of  the  year  to  composition.  "At  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  he  is  ready  for  work.  It  is  his  invariable  custom  to  begin 
by  playing  Bach  for  half  an  hour.  A  few  weeks  before  he  commences 
to  compose  he  does  purely  contrapuntal  work."  He  was  a  worshipper 
of  Mozart,  and  in  his  younger  years  greatly  admired  Schumann.  "Of 
Wagner  he  has  but  assimilated  what  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  air,  that 
which  no  modern  composer  can  escape.  His  best  works,  however, 
those  which  express  his  fullest  individuality,  were  written  long  before 
the  later  Wagner  was  performed  in  Vienna.  .  .  .  Over  and  above  the 
musician,  Goldmark  is  a  man  of  keen  intelligence  and  great  educa- 
tion." 

The  shyness  of  Goldmark  was  proverbial,  but  no  published  account  of 
the  man  is  so  picturesque  as  that  given  by  the  late  W.  Beatty-Kingston, 
who  made  his  acquaintance  through  Hellmesberger  during  the  winter 
of  1866-67.  "A  meek  little  man  of  thirty-four,*  but  already  slightly 
bent  and  grizzled,  timid  and  retiring  in  manner,  of  apologetic  address, 
shabby  appearance,  and  humble  bearing.  Before  Hellmesberger  took 
him  up  and  made  his  works  known  to  the  musical  public  of  the  Aus- 
trian capital,  Goldmark  had  undergone  many  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments, as  well  as  no  little  actual  privation.  Although  his  chamber- 
music  and  songs  made  a  decided  hit  shortly  after  I  came  to  know  him, 
it  was  not  till  nine  years  later — and  then  only  through  his  steadfast 
friend's  influence  with  the  Intendant  of  the  Imperial  theatres — that 
his  grand  opera,  'The  Queen  of  Sheba,'  a  work  teeming  with  gorgeous 
Oriental  color,  was  brought  out  at  the  Hofoper.  Goldmark's  was  one 
of  those  gentle  natures  that  are  intensely  grateful  for  the  least  en- 
couragement. A  word  or  two  of  judicious  praise  anent  any  work  of 
his  composition  would  at  any  moment  dispel  the  settled  sadness  of 
his  expression,  and  cause  his  dark  features  to  brighten  with  lively 
pleasure.  I  have  often  watched  him  during  rehearsals  of  his  quartet 
and  quintet,  sitting  quite  quiet  in  a  corner  and  not  venturing  to  make 
a  suggestion  when  anything  went  wrong,  though  his  eyes  would  flash 
joyously  enough  when  the  performers  happened  to  hit  off  the.  exact 
manner  in  which  he  wished  his  meaning  interpreted.  A  less  talkative 
person,  for  a  musical  composer,  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover. 

"Even  when  he  was  amongst  his  professional  brethren,  who  were, 
for  the  most  part,  extremely  kind  to  him,  he  would  nervously  shrink 
from  mixing  in  conversation,  and  open  his  lips  to  no  one  but  his  cigar 
for  hours  at  a  stretch.  If  abruptly  addressed,  he  was  wont  to  cast  a 
deprecatory  glance  at  his  interlocutor,  as  though  he  would  mildly  ex- 
claim: 'Don't  strike  me,  pray;  but  you  may  if  you  will!'  That  being 
'the  sort  of  man  he  was,'  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  failed  to  become 
very  intimate  with  Carl  Goldmark,  although  I  heartily  admired  some 
of  his  compositions,  and  was  for  a  long  time  ready  at  any  moment  to 
develop  a  strong  liking  for  him.     But  it  is  easier  to  shake  hands  with 

*  Goldmark  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
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a  sensitive  plant,  and  elicit  a  warm  responsive  grip  from  that  invari- 
ably retiring  vegetable,  than  to  gain  the  friendship  of  a  man  afflicted 
with  unconquerable  diffidence.  So,  after  several  futile  attempts  to 
break  down  Goldmark's  barriers  of  reserve,  by  which  I  am  afraid  I 
made  him  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  I  resolved  to  confine  my  atten- 
tion to  his  music." 

* 
*  * 

Goldmark's  chief  works  are  as  follows: — 

Operas:  "Die  Konigin  von  Saba,"  Op.  27.  Produced  at  the  Vienna 
Court  Theatre,  March  10,  1875. 

"Merlin,"  three  acts,  libretto  by  Siegfried  Lipiner.  Vienna,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1886. 

"Das  Heimchen  am  Herd,"  three  acts,  libretto  based  by  Dr.  A.  M. 
Willner  on  Dickens's  "Cricket  on  the  Hearth."  Vienna,  March  21, 
1900. 

"Die  Kriegsgefangene,"  two  acts,  libretto  based  by  Emil  Schlicht 
on  Homer's  Uliad.     Vienna,  January  9,  1899. 

"Gotz  von  Berlichingen,"  five  acts,  based  by  A.  M.  Willner  on 
Goethe's  tragedy.     Budapest,  December  16,  1902: 

"Ein  Wintermarchen,"  three  acts,  based  by  A.  M.  Willner  on  Shake- 
speare's  "Winter's  Tale."     Court  Opera,   Vienna,   January   2,   1908. 

"Der  Fremdling." 

Symphonies:  "Landliche  Hochzeit,"  Op.  26.  Philharmonic  con- 
cert in  Vienna,  March  5,  1876. 

Symphony  in  E-flat  major,  Op.  35.     Dresden,  December  2,  1887. 

Overtures:  "Sakuntala,"  Op.  13.  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna, 
September  26,  1865. 

"Penthesilea,"  Op.  31  (Kleist's  tragedy).  Philharmonic  concert, 
Vienna,  December  5,  1880. 

" Zum gef esselten,  Prometheus"  (iEschylus),  Op.  38.  Berlin,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1889. 

"Im  Fruhling,"  Op.  36.  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna,  December  1, 
1889. 

"Sappho,"  Op.  44.  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna,  November  26, 
1893. 

"Zrinyi,"  Budapest,  May  4,  1903.  Composed  for  the  .50th  birth- 
day of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  that  city. 

"In  Italien,"  Op.  49.  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna,  January  24, 
1904. 

"Aus  Jugendtagen/'  Philharmonic  concert,  Vienna,  November  10, 
1912. 

Other  Orchestral  Works:  Scherzo  in  E  minor,  Op.  19;  Scherzo 
in  A  major,  Op.  45. 

Concertos:  Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  28.  Philharmonic 
concert,  Vienna,  April  10,  188 1  (Arnold  Rose,  violinist). 

Concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra,  No.  2. 

Chamber  music:  Pianoforte  trio,  Op.  6;  String  quartet,  B-flat  major, 
Op.  8;  String  quintet,  A  minor,  Op.  9;  Suite,  E  major,  for  pianoforte 
and  violin,  Op.  11;  Sonata,  D  major,  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  Op.  25; 
Pianoforte  quintet,  B-flat  major,  Op.  30;  Pianoforte  trio,  Op.  33;  Sonata 
for  pianoforte  and  violoncello,  Op.  39  (Rose  Quartet  concert,  Vienna, 
March  15,  1892);  Suite  No.  2,  E-flat  major,  for  pianoforte  and  violin; 
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Ballade,  G  major,  and  Romanze,  A  major,  for  violin  and  pianoforte. 
It  is  said  that  Goldmark's  latest  composition  is  a  pianoforte  quintet 
completed  shortly  before  his  death. 

Pianoforte  Pieces:  Sturm  und  Drang:  char  akterstii  eke,  Op.  5; 
Three  pieces,  four  hands,  Op.  12 ;  Tanze,  four  hands,  Op.  2-2 ;  Two  novel- 
letten,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  Op.  29;  Georginen:  Giorgine,  Im  Flugel- 
kleide,  Stille  Hoffnung,  Ins  Leben,  Mondnacht  am  See,  Verloren,  Op. 

52  (i^)- 

Choral:  Regenlied,  Op.  10;  two  choruses  for  male  voices,  Op.  14; 
Friihlingsnetz,  four  male  voices,  four  horns  and  pianoforte,  Op.  15; 
Meeresstille  und  gliickliche  Fahrt,  male  chorus  with  horns,  Op.  16; 
Fruhlingshymne,  chorus,  alto  solo,  orchestra,  Op.  23;  Im  Fuscherthal, 
six  songs  for  mixed  chorus;  Eintritt,  Gruss,  Neu  Liebe,  Wasserfall  und 
Ache,  Gestandniss  Abschied,  Op.  24;  Psalm  113;  Two  male  choruses: 
Die  Holsteiner  in  dem  Hamm,  Nicht  rasten  und  nicht  rosten,  Op.  41 ; 
Wer  sich  die  Musik  erkiest,"  for  two  female  and  two  male  voices, 
Op.  42. 

Songs:  Twelve  songs  with  pianoforte,  Op.  18;  Beschworung, 
song  for  deep  voice  and  pianoforte,  Op.  20;  Songs  for  voice  and  piano, 
Op.  21;  Four  songs,  Op.  34;  Eight  songs  for  high  voice,  Op.  37;  Six 
songs:  Der  Brautkranz  mit  den  halbverwelkten  Bliiten,  An  die  Georgine, 
Trutz,  Der  Trompeter  an  der  Katzbach,  Wenn  zwei  sich  lieben,  Be- 
freit,  Op.  46  (1913). 


* 
*  * 


Goldmark  was  at  work  on  his  autobiography.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  Otto  Keller  for  the  series  "Moderne  Musiker"  (Leipsic, 
Hermann  Seemann  Nachfolger  s.d.). 


"A  Siegfried  Idyl" Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  born  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  Christmas  Day,  1837.  She  was  married 
to  Hans  von  Biilow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They  were  divorced 
in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at  Dresden, 
January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Biilow,  were  married 
at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son,  was  born 
at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869. 

Wagner  wrote,  November  11,  1870,  to  Ferdinand  Prager:  "My 
house,  too,  is  full  of  children,  the  children  of  my  wife,  but  besides  there 
blooms  for  me  a  splendid  son,  strong  and  beautiful,  whom  I  dare  call 
Siegfried  Richard  Wagner.  Now  think  what  I  must  feel,  that  this 
at  last  has  fallen  to  my  share.  I  am  fifty-seven  years  old."  On  the 
25th  of  the  month  he  wrote  to  Prager:  "My  son  is  Helferich  Siegfried 
Richard.     My  son!     Oh,  what  that  says  to  me!" 

But  these  were  not  the  first  references  to  the  son.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Wille,  June  25,  1870,  Wagner  wrote:  "Certainly  we  shall  come, 
for.  you  are  to  be  the  first  to  whom  we  shall  present  ourselves  as  man 
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and  wife.  She  has  defied  all  disapprobation  and  taken  upon  herself 
every  condemnation.  She  has  borne  to  me  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  vigorous  boy,  whom  I  could  boldly  call  'Siegfried':  he  is  now 
growing,  together  with  my  work,  and  gives  me  a  new,  long  life,  which 
at  last  has  attained  a  meaning.  Thus  we  get  along  without  the  world, 
from  which  we  have  retired  entirely.  .  .  .  But  now  listen;  you  will,  I 
trust,  approve  of  the  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  postpone  our  visit 
until  I  can  introduce  to  you  the  mother  of  my  son  as  my  wedded  wife." 
(Finck's  Wagner,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.) 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife. 
It  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne. 
According  to  Hans  Richter's  story,  he  received  the  manuscript  score 
on  December  4,  1870.  Wagner  gave  a  remarkably  fine  copy  to  his 
wife.  Richter  wrote  out  immediately  the  parts,  and  then  went  to 
Zurich,  where,  with  the  help  of  Oskar  Kahl,  concert-master  of  the 
City  Orchestra,  he  engaged  musicians.  The  first  rehearsal  was  on 
December  21,  1870,  in  the  foyer  of  the  old  theatre  in  Zurich.  The 
Wesendoncks  were  present.  "The  musicians  were  excellent,"  says 
Richter,  "and  the  music  sounded  magnificently."  The  musicians 
arrived  at  Lucerne,  December  24.  Wagner  conducted  the  rehearsal 
that  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  H6tel  du  Lac.  Christmas  in  1870 
fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  musicians  arrived  at 
Wagner's  villa  in  Triebschen.  In  order  that  the  performance  might 
be  a  complete  surprise  to  Cosima,  the  desks  were  put  quietly  in  posi- 
tion on  the  stairs,  and  the  tuning  was  in  the  large  kitchen.  The  little 
orchestra  took  its  place  on  the  stairs,  Wagner,  who  conducted,  at  the 
top,  then  the  violins,  violas,  wood- wind  instruments,  horns,  and  at 
the  bottom  the  violoncello  and  double-bass.  The  conductor  could  not 
see  the  'cello  and  bass,  but  the  performance  was  faultless.  The  or- 
chestra was  thus  composed:  two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two 
violas  (one  played  by  Hans  Richter,  who  also  played  the  trumpet), 
one  violoncello,  one  double-bass,  one  flute,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
one  bassoon,  two  horns.  Richter  says  he  borrowed  a  trumpet  for  the 
few  measures  given  it  from  a  bandsman.  In  order  not  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  Cosima,  he  went  daily  to  practise  the  trumpet  in  the  bar- 
racks, which  were  then  empty.  "These  daily  excursions  and  several 
trips  to  Zurich  awakened  the  attention  of  Mme.  Wagner,  who  thought 
I  was  not  so  industrious  as  formerly.  The  highly  successful  perfor- 
mance of  the  Idyl  put  an  end  to  this  misunderstanding." 

The  performance  began  punctually  at  7.30  a.m.  The  children  called 
the  Idyl  "the  stairs  music."  The  Idyl  was  repeated  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  musicians  played 
Beethoven's  Sextet  without  the  Variations. 

The  Idyl  was  performed  at  Mannheim,  December  20,  187 1,  in  private 
under  the  direction  of  Wagner.  It  was  performed  March  10,  1877,  in 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Meiningen  by  the  Ducal  Court  Orchestra,  and 
Wagner  conducted.  The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  February, 
1878. 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music-drama  "Sieg- 
fried" was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the 
music-drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  "Schlaf,  mein  Kind,  schlaf 
ein";  but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

Wagner  wrote  a  dedication  to  his  wife: — 
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Es  war  Dein  opfermutig  hehrer  Wille 

Der  meinem  Werk  die  Werdestatte  fand, 

Von  Dir  geweiht  zu  weltentriickter  Stille, 

Wo  nun  es  wuchs  und  kraftig  uns  entstand, 

Die  Heldenwelt  uns  zaubernd  zum  Idylle, 

Uraltes  Fern  zu  trautem  Heimatland. 

Erscholl  ein  Ruf  da  froh  in  meine  Weisen: 

"Ein  Sohn  ist  da!"     Der  musste  Siegfried  heissen. 

Fiir  ihn  und  Dich  durft'  ich  in  Tonen  danken, — 

Wie  gab'  es  Liebesthaten  hold'ren  Lohn? 

Sie  hegten  wir  in  uns'res  Heimes  Schranken, 

Die  stille  Ereude,  die  hier  ward  zum  Ton 

Die  sich  uns  treu  erwiesen  ohne  Wanken, 

So. Siegfried  hold,  wie  freundlich  uns'rem  Sohn, 

Mit  Deiner  Huld  sei  ihnen  jetzt  erschlossen, 

Was  sonst  als  tonend  Gliick  wir  still  genossen. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson  has  Englished  this  poem  freely  in  verse : — 

Thy  sacrifices  have  shed  blessings  o'er  me, 

And  to  my  work  have  given  noble  aim, 
And  in  the  hour  of  conflict  they  upbore  me, 

Until  my  labor  reached  a  sturdy  frame, 
Oft  in  the  land  of  legends  we  were  dreaming, 

Those  legends  which  contain  the  Teuton's  fame, 
Until  a  son  upon  our  lives  was  beaming, 

Siegfried  must  be  our  youthful  hero's  name. 

For  him  and  thee  in  tones  I  now  am  praising; 

What  thanks  for  deeds  of  love  could  better  be? 
Within  our  souls  the  grateful  song  upraising 

Which  in  this  music  I  have  now  set  free? 
And  in  the  cadence  I  have  held,  united, 

Siegfried,  our  dearly  cherished  son,  and  thee; 
And  all  the  harmonies  I  now  am  bringing 
But  speak  the  thought  which  in  my  heart  is  ringing. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title  " Triebschener  Idyll," 
is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon, 
and  strings. 


"Carnival,"*  Overture  for  Full  Orchestra,  Op.  92. 

Anton  Dvorak 

(Born  at  Muhlhausen  (Nelahozeves),  near  Kralup,  Bohemia,  September  8,  1841; 
died  at  Prague,  May  1,  1904.) 

The  "Carnival"  overture  is  really  the  second  section  of  Dvorak's 
triple  overture,  "Nature,  Life,  Love."     The  first  of  these  is  known 

*  "Carnival:  Originally  (according  to  Tommaseo  and  Bellini)  'the  day  preceding^  the  firstof  Lent';  com- 
monly extended  to  the  last  three  days  of  the  whole  week  before  Lent;  in  France  it  comprises  Jeudi  gras, 
Dimanche  gras,  Lundi  gras,  and_  Mardi  gras,  i.e.,  Thursday  before  Quinquagesima,  Quinquagesima  Sunday, 
Monday,  and  Shrove  Tuesday;  in  a  still  wider  sense  it  includes  the  time  of  entertainments  intervening  between 
Twelfth-day  and  Ash  Wednesday."     (New  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray.) 

Then  there  is  the  Mid-Lent  Carnival,  a  festivity  held  on  the  middle  Thursday  of  Lent,  to  celebrate  the 
fact  that  the  first  half  of  that  season  is  at  an  end. 

The  word  itself  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Italian  camevale,  carnovah.  "These  appear  to  originate  in  a  Latin 
zarnem  levare  or  Italian  came  levare  (with  infinitive  used  substantively),  meaning^,  'the  putting  away  or  removal 
of  flesh  (as  food).'  .  .  .  We  must  entirely  reject  the  suggestion  founded  on  another  sense  of  levare,  to  relieve, 
ease,  'that  camelevarium  meant  the  solace  of  the  flesh  (i.e.,  body) '  before  the  austerities  of  Lent._  The  explana- 
tions 'farewell  flesh,  farewell  to  flesh'  (from  Latin  vale),  found  already  in  Florio,  and  'down  with  flesh'  (from 
French  aval),  belong  to  the  domain  of  popular  etymology." 

The  most  famous  carnival  was  that  of  Venice.  John  Evelyn  made  this  sour  allusion  to  it  in  his  diary 
(1646):  "Shrovetide,  when  all  the  world  repaire  to  Venice,  to  see  the  folly  and  madnesse  of  the  Carnevall." 
The  poet  Gray,  writing  of  a  carnival,  said:  "This  carnival  lasts  only  from  Christmas  to  Lent:  one-half  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year  is  past  in  remembering  the  last,  the  other  in  expecting  the  future  Carnival." 
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generally  in  concert  halls  as  "In  der  Natur,"  Op.  91.     The  third  is 
known  as  "Othello,"  Op.  93. 

These  three  overtures  were  written  to  be  performed  together.  The 
first  performance  was  at  Prague,  April  28,  1892,  at  a  concert  of  public 
farewell  to  Dvorak  before  his  journey  to  America.  The  composer 
conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  at  a  concert  given  October 
21,  1892,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Conservatory  of  Music  of 
America,  at  the  Music  Hall,  Fifty-seventh  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue, 
in  honor  of  Dvorak,  who  then  made  his  first  appearance  in  this  country. 
The  solo  singers  were  Mme.  de  Vere-Sapio  and  Mr.  Bmil  Fischer.  The 
orchestra  was  the  Metropolitan.  Mr.  R.  H.  Warren  conducted  "Amer- 
ica"; Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson  delivered  an  oration,  "Two  New  Worlds: 
The  New  World  of  Columbus  and  the  New  World  of  Music";  Liszt's 
"Tasso"  was  played,  conducted  by  Mr.  Seidl;  the  Triple  Overture  and 
a  Te  Deum  (expressly  written  for  the  occasion)  were  performed  under 
the  direction  of  the  composer.  The  programme  stated  that  the  Triple 
Overture  had  not  yet  been  performed  in  public. 

This  programme  also  gave  a  description  of  the  character  of  the 
work.  It  is  said  that  the  scheme  of  the  description  was  originated  by 
Dvorak  himself.     The  description  is  at  times  curiously  worded. 

"This  composition,  which  is  a  musical  expression  of  the  emotions 
awakened  in  Dr.  Antonin  Dvorak  by  certain  aspects  of  the  three  great 
creative  forces  of  the  Universe — Nature,  Life,  and  Love — was  con- 
ceived nearly  a  year  ago,  while  the  composer  still  lived  in  Bohemia.  .  .  . 
The  three  parts  of  the  overture  are  linked  together  by  a  certain  under- 
lying melodic  theme.  This  theme  recurs  with  the  insistence  of  the 
inevitable  personal  note  marking  the  reflections  of  a  humble  individual, 
who  observes  and  is  moved  by  the  manifold  signs  of  the  unchangeable 
laws  of  the  Universe." 

The  "Carneval"  overture,  entitled  at  the  first  performance  at  Prague 

"Bohemian  Carnival,"  and  now  known  simply  as  "Carnival,"  was 

described  as  follows  by  the  New  York  programme  annotator: — 

,    "  If  the  first  part  of  the  overture  suggested  '  II  Penseroso,'  the  second, 

with  its  sudden  revulsion  to  wild  mirth,  cannot  but  call  up  the  same 

poet's  'V Allegro,'  with  its  lines  to  'Jest  and  Youthful  Jollity.'     The 

dreamer  of  the  afternoon  and  evening  has  returned  to  scenes  of  human 

life,  and  finds  himself  drawn  into 

The  busy  hum  of  men 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round 

And  the  jolly  rebecs  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid* — - 

dancing  in  spirited  Slavonic  measures.     Cymbals  clang,  strange  instru- 

*  Milton's  lines  are  as  follows: — 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round, 

And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound 

To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid. 
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ments  clash;  and  the  passionate  cry  of  the  violin  whirls  the  dreamer 
madly  into  a  Bohemian  revel.  Anon  the  wild  mirth  dies  away,  as  if 
the  beholder  were  following  a  pair  of  straying  lovers,  whom  the  bois- 
terous gayety  of  their  companions,  with  clangor  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments, reach  [sic]  but  dimly.  A  lyric  melody  sustained  by  one  violin, 
the  English  horn,  and  some  flutes,  sets  in,  and  almost  unconsciously 
returns  to  the  sweet  pastoral  theme,  like  a  passing  recollection  of  the 
tranquil  scenes  of  nature.  But  even  this  seclusion  may  not  last.  A 
band  of  merry  maskers  bursts  in.  The  stirring  Slavonic  theme  of  the 
introduction  reappears,  and  the  three  themes  of  the  second  overture, 
the  humorous,  the  pathetic,  and  the  pastoral,  are  merged  into  one, 
with  the  humorous  in  the  ascendant,  till  a  reversion  changes  the  order. 
The  whole  ends  in  the  same  gay  A  major  key,  with  which  it  began." 

The  "Carnival"  overture  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at 
a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Paur  conductor, 
January  5,  1895;  "Nature,"  at  a  Symphony  concert,  December  7, 
.1895;   "Othello,"  at  a  Symphony  concert,  February  6,  1897. 

The  "Carnival"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
triangle,  harp,  strings. 

The  first  theme  is  announced  immediately  by  full  orchestra,  Allegro, 
A  major,  2-2,  and  is  fully  developed.  The  subsidiary  theme  in  the 
same  key  is  also  of  a  brilliant  character,  but  it  is  more  concisely  stated. 
The  eighth  notes  of  the  wood-wind  in  the  last  measures  of  this  subsid- 
iary, combined  with  the  first  measure  of  the  first  theme,  furnish  material 
for  the  transition  to  the  second  theme,  poco  tranquillo,  E  minor.  The 
violins  play  this  melody  over  an  arpeggio'  accompaniment,  while  oboe 
and  clarinet  have  little  counter-figures.  This  theme  is  developed  by 
the  wood-wind,  and  violins  now  supply  flowing  figures  between  the 
phrases.  A  lesser  theme  in  G  major  follows,  and  is  worked  up  till  it 
ends  in  E  major.  The  first  theme  returns  in  the  violins  against  arpeg- 
gios in  wood-wind  and  harps.  A  fortissimo  leads  to  a  free  episode 
with  fresh  material.  Andantino  con  moto,  G  major,  3-8.  The  English 
horn  repeats  over  and  over  again  a  little  pastoral  figure,  flute  and  oboe 
have  a  graceful  melody,  and  the  accompaniment  is  in  high  sustained 
harmonies  of  muted  and  divided  second  violins  and  violas.  The  horn 
gives  an  answer  over  tremulous  strings.  The  melody  is  then  devel- 
oped by  various  instrumental  combinations,  until  there  is  a  return  to 
the  original  Allegro,  2-2,  now  in  G  minor,  and  of  fragments  of  the  first 
theme  in  the  violins.  The  free  fantasia  is  chiefly  a  working-out  of 
the  subsidiaries  of  the  first  theme  against  a  new  and  running  counter- 
theme.  There  is  a  climax,  and  then  the  key  of  A  major  is  established. 
The  first  theme  is  developed  at  greater  length  than  in  the  first  part  of 
the  overture.  The  climax  leads  to  a  sonorous  return  of  the  theme 
first  heard  in  G  major,  but  with  rhythm  somewhat  changed.  There  is 
a  short  coda. 
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Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  3,  Op.  78. 

Charts  Camiixe  Saint-Sa£ns 

(Born  at  Paris,  October  g,  1835;   still  living  there.) 

This  symphony  was  composed  for  the  London  Philharmonic  Society, 
and  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  that  society  in  London,  May  19, 
1886,  when  the  composer  conducted.  It  was  performed  at  Aix-la- 
Chappelle  in  September  of  that  year  under  the  direction  of  the  composer ; 
at  a  concert  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  January  9,  1887 ;  in  New  York  at 
a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  (Theodore  Thomas  conductor), 
February  19,  1887. 

This  symphony  was  played  in  Boston  at  a  special  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  26,  1906,  when  Saint-Saens 
took  part.  The  programme,  composed  exclusively  of  compositions  by 
him,  was  as  follows:  overture  to  " Les  Barbares " ;  Concerto  in  G  minor 
for  the  pianoforte  (Saint-Saens,  pianist);  Valse  nonchalante,  Valse 
mignonne,  Valse  canariote  for  piano;  Symphony  in  C  minor,  No.  3. 
Dr.  Muck  conducted.  . 

A  sketch  of  the  symphony  was  prepared  for  the  first  performance 
in  London,  probably  with  the  assistance,  or  at  least  the  sanction,  of  the 
composer.  The  following  analysis  is  translated  from  the  French 
version  of  this  sketch  used  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  concert  in  1887. 

This  symphony  is  divided  into  parts,  after  the  manner  of  Saint- 
Saens's  fourth  concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra  and  sonata  for  piano  and 
violin.  Nevertheless,  it  includes  practically  the  traditional  four  move- 
ments: the  first,  checked  in  development,  serves  as  an  introduction  to 
the  Adagio,  and  the  Scherzo  is  connected,  after  the  same  manner,  with 
the  Finale.  The  composer  has  thus  sought  to  shun  in  a  certain  meas- 
ure the  interminable  repetitions  which  are  more  and  more  disappearing 
from  instrumental  music. 

The  composer  thinks  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  symphony  to 
benefit  by  the  progress  of  modern  instrumentation,  and  he  therefore  es- 
tablishes his  orchestra  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  one  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  one  double-bas- 
soon, four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  tuba,  three  kettle- 
drums, organ,  piano  (now  for  two  hands  and  now  for  four),  one  triangle, 
a  pair  of  cymbals,  bass  drum,  and  the  usual  strings. 

After  an  introduction  Adagio  of  a  few  plaintive  measures  the  string 
quartet  exposes  the  initial  theme,  which  is  sombre  and  agitated  (Allegro 
moderato).  The  first  transformation  of  this  theme  leads  to  a  second 
motive,  which  is  distinguished  by  greater  tranquillity;  and  after  a  short 
development,  in  which  the  two  themes  are  presented  simultaneously,  the 
motive  appears  in  a  characteristic  form,  for  full  orchestra,  but  only  for 
a  short  time.  A  second  transformation  of  the  initial  theme  includes  now 
and  then  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  Introduction.     Varied  episodes  bring 


gradually  calm,  and  thus  prepare  the  Adagio  in  D-flat.  The  extremely- 
peaceful  and  contemplative  theme  is  given  to  the  violins,  violas,  and 
'cellos,  which  are  supported  by  organ  chords.  This  theme  is  then  taken 
by  clarinet,  horn,  and  trombone,  accompanied  by  strings  divided  into 
several  parts.  After  a  variation  (in  arabesques)  performed  by  the 
violins,  the  second  transformation  of  the  initial  theme  of  the  Allegro 
appears  again,  and  brings  with  it  a  vague  feeling  of  unrest,  which  is  en- 
larged by  dissonant  harmonies.  These  soon  give  way  to  the  theme 
.  of  the  Adagio,  performed  this  time  by  some  of  the  violins,  violas,  and 
'cellos,  with  organ  accompaniment  and  with  a  persistent  rhythm  of 
triplets  presented  by  the  preceding  episode.  This  first  movement  ends 
in  a  Coda  of  mystical  character,  in  which  are  heard  alternately  the 
chords  of  D-flat  major  and  E  minor. 

The  second  movement  begins  with  an  energetic  phrase  (Allegro  mode- 
rate), which  is  followed  immediately  by  a  third  transformation  of  the 
initial  theme  in  the  first  movement,  more  agitated  than  it  was  before,  and 
into  which  enters  a  fantastic  spirit  that  is  frankly  disclosed  in  the  Presto. 
Here  arpeggios  and  scales,  swift  as  lightning,  on  the  piano,  are  accom- 
panied by  the  syncopated  rhythm  of  the  orchestra,  and  each  time  they 
are  in  a  different  tonality  (F,  E,  E-flat,  G) .  This  tricky  gayety  is  inter- 
rupted by  an  expressive  phrase  (strings) .  The  repetition  of  the  Allegro 
moderato  is  followed  by  a  second  Presto,  which  at  first  is  apparently  a 
repetition  of  the  first  Presto;  but  scarcely  has  it  begun  before  a  new 
theme  is  heard,  grave,  austere  (trombone,  tuba,  double-basses) ,  strongly 
contrasted  with  the  fantastic  music.  There  is  a  struggle  for  the  mastery, 
and  this  struggle  ends  in  the  defeat  of  the  restless,  'diabolical  element. 
The  new  phrase  rises  to  orchestral  heights,  and  rests  there  as  in  the  blue 
of  a  clear  sky.  After  a  vague  reminiscence  of  the  initial  theme  of  the 
first  movement,  a  Maestoso  in  C  major  announces  the  approaching  tri- 
umph of  the  calm  and  lofty  thought.  The  initial  theme  of  the  first 
movement,  wholly  transformed,  is  now  exposed  by  divided  strings  and 
the  piano  (four  hands) ,  and  repeated  by  the  organ  with  the  full  strength 
of  the  orchestra.  Then  follows  a  development  built  in  a  rhythm  of 
three  measures.  An  episode  of  a  tranquil  and  pastoral  character  (oboe, 
flute,  cor  anglais,  clarinet)  is  twice  repeated.  A  brilliant  Coda,  in  which 
the  initial  theme  by  a  last  transformation  takes  the  form  of  a  violin 
figure,  ends  the  work;  the  rhythm  of  three  measures  becomes  naturally 
and  logically  a  huge  measure  of  three  beats;  each  beat  is  represented 
by  a  whole  note,  and  twelve  quarters  form  the  complete  measure.   • 

This  symphony  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Eranz  Eiszt. 

Eiszt  died  at  Bayreuth,  July  3 1,- 1 886.     The  symphony  was  performed 
at  Eondon  before  his  death. 


Prelude;  to  "The  Afternoon  oe  a  Faun  (after  the  Eclogue  oe 
StEphane  MallarmE)"    ....    Achille  Claude  Debussy 

(Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  now  living  at  Paris.) 

"Prelude  a  l'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune  (Eglogue  de  S.  Mallarm^  *)  "  was 
played  for  the  first, time  at  a  concert  of  the  National  Society  of  Music, 
Paris,  December  23,  1894.  The  conductor  was  Gustave  Doret.  The 
second  performance  was  at  a  Colonne  concert,  Paris,  October  20,  1895. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston — it  was  also  the  first  in  the  United 
States — was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club,  Mr.  Longy 
conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  second  was  at  a  Chickering  Production 
Concert,  February  24,  1904,  when  Mr.  Lang  conducted.  The  Prelude 
has  also  been  performed  in  Boston  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  December  31,  1904,  March  10,  1906,  January  16,  1909. 
The  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Damrosch  conductor,  played 
the  Prelude  in  Boston,  January  18,  1906.  It- was  performed  at  a  con- 
cert of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken  con- 
ductor, January  2,  1904,  and  at  a  concert  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  November  12,  1905. 

Stephane  Mallarme  formulated  his  revolutionary  ideas  concerning 
style  about  1875,  when  the  Parnasse  Contemporain  rejected  his  first 
poem  of  true  importance,  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune."  The  poem 
was  published  in  1876  as  a  quarto  pamphlet,  illustrated  by  Manet. 
The  eclogue  is  to  the  vast  majority  cryptic.  The  poet's  aim,  as  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  expresses  it,  was  "to  use  words  in  such  harmonious 
combinations  as  will  suggest  to  the  reader  a  mood  or  a  condition  which 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  but  is  nevertheless  paramount  in  the 
poet's  mind  at  the  moment  of  composition."  Mallarme,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Gosse,  accepted  with  delight  this  understanding  of  his  purpose: 
"I  make  music,  and  do  not  call  by  this  name  that  which  is  drawn  from 
the  euphonic  putting  together  of  words, — this  first  requirement  is 
taken  for  granted;  but  that  which  is  beyond,  on  the  other  side,  and 
produced  magically  by  certain  dispositions  of  speech  and  language, 
is  then  only  a  means  of  material  communication  with  the  reader,  as 
are  the  keys  of  the  pianoforte  to  a  hearer." 

Let  us  read  Mr.  Gosse's  explanation  of  the  poem  that  suggested 
music  to  Debussy:    "It  appears  in  the  florilege  which  he  has  just  pub- 

*  Stephane  Mallarme  was  born  at  Paris  in  1842;  he  died  at  Valvins  in  i8g8.  He  taught  English  at  French 
provincial  towns  and  then  for  thirty  years  (i862-g2)  in  Paris  at  a  college.  In  1874-75  he  edited  La  Derniere 
Mode.  The  list  of  his  works  is  as  follows:  "Le  Corbeau"  (translation  into  French  prose  of  Poe's  "Raven"), 
187s;  preface  to  Beckford's  "Vathek,"  1876;  "L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune,"  1876;  "Petite  Philologie  a  l'Usage 
des  Classes  et  du  Monde:  Les  Mots  Anglais,"  1877;  "Poesies  Completes"  (photo-lithographed  from  the  original 


At  first  a  Parnassian,  he  became  recognized  as  a  chief  of  the  Symbolists.     For  discussions  of  Mallarme 
see  Gosse's  "Questions  at  Issue,"  1893;    Vittorio  Pica's _ " Letteratura  d'Eccezione,"  1899;    Arthur  Symon's 


modern  French  poetry;  Vance  Thompson's  " French  Portraits  "   (1900). 

In  1896  Mallarme  was  named  "poet  of  poets"  at  an  election  in  which  almost  every  Frenchman  known  in 
letters  voted. 


lished,  and  I  have  now  read  it  again,  as  I  have  often  read  it  before. 
To  say  that  I  understand  it  bit  by  bit,  phrase  by  phrase,  would  be 
excessive.  But,  if  I  am  asked  whether  this  famous  miracle  of  unin- 
telligibility  gives  me  pleasure,  I  answer,  cordially,  Yes.  I  even  fancy 
that  I  obtain  from  it  as  definite  and  as  solid  an  impression  as  M.  Mal- 
larme  desires  to  produce.  This  is  what  I  read  in  it :  A  faun — a  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate  being — wakens  in  the  forest  at  daybreak  and  tries 
to  recall  his  experience  of  the  previous  afternoon.  Was  he  the  fortunate 
recipient  of  an  actual  visit  from  nymphs,  white  and  golden  goddesses, 
divinely  tender  and  indulgent?  Or  is  the  memory  he  seems  to  retain 
nothing  but  the  shadow  of  a  vision,  no  more  substantial  than  the 
'arid  rain'  of  notes  from  his  own  flute?  He  cannot  tell.  Yet  surely 
there  was,  surely  there  is,  an  animal  whiteness  among  the  brown  reeds 
of  the  lake  that  shines  out  yonder?  Were  they,  are  they,  swans? 
No!  But  Naiads  plunging?  Perhaps!  Vaguer  and  vaguer  grows  the 
impression  of  this  delicious  experience.  He  would  resign  his  woodland 
godship  to  retain  it.  A  garden  of  lilies,  golden-headed,  white-stalked, 
behind  the  trellis  of  red  roses?  Ah!  the  effort  is  too  great  for  his  poor 
brain.  Perhaps  if  he  selects  one  lily  from  the  garth  of  lilies,  one  benign 
and  beneficent  yielder  of  her  cup  to  thirsty  lips,  the  memory,  the  ever- 
receding  memory,  may  be  forced  back.  So,  when  he  has  glutted  upon 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  he  is  wont  to  toss  the  empty  skins  into  the  air  and 
blow  them  out  in  a  visionary  greediness.  But  no,  the  delicious  hour 
grows  vaguer;  experience  or  dream,  he  will  never  know  which  it  was. 
The  sun  is  warm,  the  grasses  yielding;  and  he  curls  himself  up  again, 
after  worshipping  the  efficacious  star  of  wine,  that  he  may  pursue  the 
dubious  ecstasy  into  the  more  hopeful  boskages  of  sleep. 

"This,  then,  is  what  I  read  in  the  so  excessively  obscure  and  un- 
intelligible '  1/ Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune';  and,  accompanied  as  it  is 
with  a  perfect  suavity  of  language  and  melody  of  rhythm,  I  know  not 
what  more  a  poem  of  eight  pages  could  be  expected  to  give.  It  sup- 
plies a  simple  and  direct  impression  of  physical  beauty,  of  harmony, 
of  color;  it  is  exceedingly  mellifluous,  when  once  the  ear  understands 
that  the  poet,  instead  of  being  the  slave  of  the  Alexandrine,  weaves  his 
variations  round  it,  like  a  musical  composer." 

* 
*  * 

"The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  is  scored  for  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  one 
English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  small 
antique  cymbals,*  strings.     It  is  dedicated  to  Raymond  Bonheur. 

*  Small  cymbals,  as  well  as  the  large  cymbals,  were  used  habitually  in  the  bands  of  the  janizaries  from 
the  time  of  organization  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  ancient  ones  found  at  Pompeii  were  of  bronze,  con- 
nected by  a  bronze  chain  of  twenty-four  rings.  Mahillon  says  that  the  sound  is  pitched  approximately  to  the 
first  E  above  the  treble  staff.  [F.  A.  Lampe  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a  book  of  429  pages,  "De  Cym- 
balis  Veterum"  (1703).]  Berlioz  speaks  of  them  in  his  Treatise  on  Instrumentation:  "I  have  seen  some  in 
the  Pompeian  Museum  at  Naples,  which  were  no  larger  than  a  dollar.  The  sound  of  these  is  so  high  and-so 
weak  that  it  could  hardly  be  distinguished  without  a  complete  silence  of  the  other  instruments.  These  cym- 
bals served  in  ancient  times  to  mark  the  rhythm  of  certain  dances,  as  our  modern  castanets,  doubtless.  In  the 
fairy-Uke  scherzo  of  my  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  symphony,  I  have  employed  two  pairs  of  the  dimension  of  the 


The  chief  theme  is  announced  by  the  flute,  tres  moder£,  E  major, 
9-8.  Louis  Laloy  gives  the  reins  to  his  fancy:  "One  is  immediately 
transported  into  a  better  world;  all  that  is  leering  and  savage  in  the 
snub-nosed  face  of  the  faun  disappears;  desire  still  speaks,  but  there 
is  a  veil  of  tenderness  and  melancholy.  The  chord  of  the  wood-wind, 
the  distant  call  of  the  horns,  the  limpid  flood  of  harp-tones,  accentu- 
ate this  impression.  The  call  is  louder,  more  urgent,  but  it  almost 
immediately  dies  away,  to  let  the  flute  sing  again  its  song.  And  now 
the  theme  is  developed:  the  oboe  enters  in,  the  clarinet  has  its  say; 
a  lively  dialogue  follows,  and  a  clarinet  phrase  leads  to  a  new  theme 
which  speaks  of  desire  satisfied;  or  it  expresses  the  rapture  of  mutual 
emotion  rather  than  the  ferocity  of  victory.  The  first  theme  returns, 
more  languorous,  and  the  croaking  of  muted  horns  darkens  the  horizon. 
The  theme  comes  and  goes,  fresh  chords  unfold  themselves;  at  last 
a  solo  'cello  joins  itself  to  the  flute;  and  then  everything  vanishes,  as 
a  mist  that  rises  in  the  air  and  scatters  itself  in  flakes." 

"E'APRES-MIDI  D'UN  FAUNE." 

BY   STISPHAN3   MAIXARMlj. 

Le  Fatjne. 
Ces  nymphes,  je  les  veux  perpetuer. 

Si  clair, 
Eeur  incarnat  leger,  qu'il  voltige  dans  l'air 
Assoupi  de  sommeils  touffus. 

Aimai-je  un  reve? 

Mon  doute,  amas  de  nuit  ancienne,  s'acheve 

En  maint  rameau  subtil,  qui,  demeure  les  vrais 

Bois  memes,  prouve,  helas!  que  bien  seul  je  m'offrais 

Pour  triomphe  la  faute  ideale  de  roses. 

Reflechissons  .  .  . 

ou  si  les  femmes  dont  du  gloses 

Eigurent  un  souhait  de  tes  sens  fabuleux! 

Faune,  l'illusion  s'echappe  des  yeux  bleus 

Et  f roids,  comme  une  source  en  pleurs,  de  la  plus  chaste : 

Mais,  l'autre  tout  soupirs,  dis-tu  qu'elle  contraste 

Comme  brise  du  jour  chaude  dans  ta  toison! 

Que  non!    par  l'immobile  et  lasse  pamoison 

Suffoquant  de  chaleurs  le  matin  frais  s'il  lutte, 

Ne  murmure  point  d'eau  que  ne  verse  ma  flute 

Au  bosquet  arrose  d'accords;  et  le  seul  vent 

Hors  des  deux  tuyaux  prompt  a  s'exhaler  avant 

Qu'il  disperse  le  son  dans  une  pluie  aride, 

C'est,  a  l'horizon  pas  remue  d'une  ride, 

Le  visible  et  serein  souffle  artificiel 

De  l'inspiration,  qui  regagne  le  ciel. 

largest  of  the  Jfompeian  cymbals;  that  is  to  say,  rather  less  than  the  size  of  the  hand,  and  tuned  a  fifth  one 
with  the  other."  (They  were  tuned  to  B-flat  and  F  above  the  treble  staff.)  "To  make  them  vibrate  well,  the 
player  should,  instead  of  striking  the  cymbals  full  one  against  the  other,  strike  them  merely  by  one  of  their 
edges.  They  should  be  of  at  least  three  lines  and  a  half  in  thickness."  Chausson  introduced  antique  cym- 
bals in  his  symphonic  poem,  "  Viviane,"  and  Loeffler  uses  them  in  his  "Pagan  Poem." 
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O  bords  siciliens  d'un  calme  marecage 
Qu'a  l'envi  des  soleils  ma  vanite  saccage, 
Tacite  sous  les  fleurs  d'etincelles,  ConTEz 
"Queje  coupais  ici  les  creux  roseaux  domptes 
Par  le  talent;  quand,  sur  I'or  glauque  de  lointaines 
Verdures  dediant  leur  vigne  &  des  fontaines, 
Ondoie  une  blancheur  animate  au  repos; 
Et  qu'au  prelude  lent  oil  naissent  les  pipeaux, 
Ce  vol  de  cygnes,  nonl  de  naiades  se  saiive 
Ou  plonge." 

Inerte,  toute  brule  dans  l'heure  fauve 
Sans  marquer  par  quel  art  ensemble  detala 
Trop  d'hymen  souhaite  de  qui  cherche  le  la: 
Alors  m'eveillerais — je  a  la  ferveur  premiere, 
Droit  et  seul,  sous  un  not  antique  de  lumiere, 
Lys!  et  l'un  de  vous  tous  pour  l'ingenuite. 
Autre  que  ce  doux  rien  par  le  levre  ebruite, 
I,e  baiser,  qui  tout  bas  des  perfides  assure, 
Mon  sein,  vierge  de  preuve,  atteste  une  morsure 
Mysterieuse,  due  a  quelque  auguste  dent; 
Mais,  bast!  arcane  tel  elut  pour  confident 
Le  jonc  vaste  et  jumeau  dont  sous  l'azur  on  joue: 
Qui,  detournant  a  soi  le  trouble  de  la  joue, 
Reve,  dans  un  solo  long,  que  nous  amusions 
La  beaute  d'alentour  par  des  confusions 
Fausses  entre  elle-meme  et  notre  chant  credule; 
Et  de  faire  aussi  haut  que  l'amour  se  module 
Evanouir  du  songe  ordinaire  de  dos 
Ou  de  flanc  pur  suivis  avec  mes  regards  clos, 
Une  sonore,  vaine  et  monotone  ligne. 

Tache  done,  instrument  des  fuites,  6  maligne 
Syrinx,  de  refleurir  aux  lacs  ou  tu  m'attends ! 
Moi,  de  ma  rumeur  fier,  je  vais  parler  longtemps 
Des  deesses;  et,  par  d'idolatres  peintures, 
A  leur  ombre  enlever  encore  des  ceintures : 
Ainsi,  quand  des  raisins  j'ai  suce  la  clarte, 
Pour  bannir  un  regret  par  ma  feinte  ecarte, 
Rieur,  j'eleve  au  ciel  d'ete  la  grappe  vide 
Et,  souffiant  dans  ses  peaux  lumineuses,  avide 
D'ivresse,  jusqu'au  soir  je  regarde  au  travers. 

O  nymphes,  regonflons  des  Souvenirs  divers. 

"Mon  ail,  trouant  les  j 'ones,  dardait  chaque  encolure 

Immortelle,  qui  noie  en  Vonde  sa  br&lure 

Avec  un  cri  de  rage  au  ciel  de  laforet; 

Et  le  splendide  bain  de  cheveux  disparait 

Dans  les  claries  et  les  frissons,  6  pierreriesl 

J'accours;  quand,  d,  mes  pieds,  s'entrejoignent  (meurtries 

De  la  langueur  goutee  d,  ce  mat  d'etre  deux) 

Des  dormeuses  parmi  leurs  seuls  bras  hazardeux; 

Je  les  ravis,  sans  les  desenlacer,  et  vole 

A  ce  massif  hat  par  I'ombrage  fribole, 


De  roses  tarissant  tout  parfum  au  soleil, 

Oil  notre  ebat  au  jour  consume  soit  pareil." 

Je  t'adore,  courroux  des  vierges,  6  delice 

Farouche  du  sacre  fardeau  mi  qui  se  glisse 

Pour  fuir  ma  levre  en  feu  buvant,  comme  un  eclair 

Tressaille!  la  frayeur  secrete  de  la  chair; 

Des  pieds  de  rinhumaine  au  cceur  de  la  timide 

Que  delaisse  a  la  f  ois  une  innocence,  humide 

De  larmes  folles  ou  de  moins  tristes  vapeurs. 

"  Mon  crime,  c'est  d 'avoir,  gai  de  vaincre  ces  peurs 

Traitresses,  divise  la  touffe  echevelee 

De  baisers  que  les  dieux  gardaient  si  Men  mtlee; 

Car,  ct  peine  j'allais  cacher  un  rire  ardent 

Sous  les  replis  heureux  d'une  seule  {gardant 

Par  tin  doigt  simple,  afin  que  sa  candeur  de  plume 

Se  teignit  a  I'emoi  de  sa  swur  qui  s'allume, 

La  petite  naive  et  ne  rougissant  pas): 

Que  de  mes  bras,  defaits  par  de  vagues  trepas, 

Cette  proie,  a  jamais  ingrate  se  delivre 

Sans  pitie  du  sanglot  dontj'etais  encor  ivre." 

Tant  pis !  vers  le  bonheur  d'autres  m'entraineront 

Par  leur  tresse  nouee  aux  cornes  de  mon  front; 

Tu  sais,  ma  passion,  que,  pourpre  et  deja  mure, 

Chaque  grenade,  eclate  et  d'abeilles  murmure; 

Et  notre  sang,  epris  de  qui  le  va  saisir, 

Coule  pour  tout  l'essaim  eternel  du  desir. 

A  l'heure  ou  ce  bois  d'or  et  de  cendres  se  teinte 

Une  fete  s'exalte  en  la  feuillee  eteinte: 

Etna!     C'est  parmi  toi  visite  de  Venus 

Sur  ta  lave  posant  ses  talons  ingenus, 

Quand  tonne  un  somme  triste  ou  s'epuise  la  flamme. 

Je  tiens  la  reine! 

O  sur  chatiment  .  .  . 

Non,  mais  l'ame 
De  paroles  vacantes  et  ce  corps  alourdi 
Tard  succombent  au  fier  silence  de  midi: 

Sans  plus  'il  faut  dbrmir  en  l'oubli  du  blaspheme, 
Sur  le  sable  altere  gisant  et  comme  j'aime 
Ouvrir  ma  bouche  a  l'astre  efficace  des  vins ! 

Couple,  adieu;  je  vais  voir  l'ombre  que  tu  devins. 

Mrs.  Franz  Liebich  in  her  life  of  Debussy  says  of  Mallarme  and  De- 
bussy's "Prelude":  "Stephane  Mallarm^  struck  out  an  individual  line 
in  literature  and  followed  it  in  spite  of  raillery  and  contempt  from  a 
number  of  his  contemporaries,  remaining  content  with  the  homage  and 
respect  of  a  cultured  few  and  the  consciousness  of  his  own  sincerity  and 
unfailing  loyalty  to  a  cherished  ideal.  He  endeavored  to  formulate  a 
poetic  art  which  should  embody  with  perfect  harmony  a  medley  of  dis- 


similar  emotions  and  ideas.  He  intended  each  of  his  verses  to  convey 
at  one  and  the  same  time  a  plastic  image,  an  expression  of  a  thought, 
the  enunciation  of  a  sentiment  and  a  philosophical  symbol;  it  was  to 
be  subordinate  to  the  strictest  rules  of  prosody,  so  as  to  form  a  perfect 
whole,  and  thus  to  depict  the  complete  transfiguration  of  a  State  of  the 
Soul.*  Mallarme's  poems  appeal  to  the  reader's  intuition  and  sen- 
sibility quite  as  much  as  to  his  intelligence.  He  needs  to  discern  the 
vibrations,  as  it  were,  of  the  poet's  thought;  to  discover  the  underlying 
strata  that  gave  it  form,  and  to  catch  some  faint  echo  of  the  Infinite 
embodied  in  the  Finite  idea.  The  research  of  the  ideal,  the  artist's 
vision  and  conception  of  beauty  and  truth,  the  analysing  of  this  vision 
and  of  these  abstract  concepts,  are  the  familiar  subjects  of  Mallarme's 
poems.  He  is  in  accord  with  Carlyle,  and  'everywhere  finds  himself 
encompassed  with  symbols;  .  .  .  the  universe  is  to  him  but  one  vast 
symbol  of  God ' ;  and  in  the  universe  he  has  searched  for  the  intimate 
correlation  and  interdependence  of  all  things.  As  the  sun  transfigures 
objects  in  its  golden  light,  so  the  imagination,  or  poet's  vision,  the  avoca- 
tion of  old-world  dreams,  idealises  this  material  age  of  utility  and  ugli- 
ness. '  L'apres-midi  d'un  faune'  is  an  encomium  in  verse  of  the  imper- 
ishable dominion  of  fancy  and  dream  and  of  the  artist's  power  to  evolve 
a  world  of  his  own  from  his  artistic  creations.  ...  In  this  slight,  pal- 
lid sketch  of  a  poem  replete  with  rich  imagery  and  vivid  color  the  faun 
can  be  taken  as  symbolic  of  the  artist;  the  dream-nymphs :  inspiration. 
The  creative  impulse,  the  artist's  response  to  ideal  inspired  thought,  is 
represented  as  blighted  and  blurred  by  analysis  in  the  pitiless  waking 
light  of  mid-day  reality;  and  the  artist's  realisation  of  beauty  is  under- 
stood to  be  correspondence  with  his  own  interior  vision  of  truth.  This 
interpretation  is  an  individual  one,  and  can  be  controverted  or  amplified 
and  modified  according  to  personal  predilections;  for  the  signification 
of  the  poem  is  wide  and  elastic.  Mallarme's  method  of  employing  single 
isolated  words  in  his  text  resembles  Debussy's  use  of  unrelated  de- 
tached chords.  The  words,  like  the  chords,  scintillate  like  "jewels;  in 
the  poem  they  are  charged  with  symbolic  meaning." 


Minuet  op  Will-o'-the-Wisps,  Ballet  of  Sylphs,  and  Rakoczy 
March,  prom  "The  Damnation  op  Faust"   .   Hector  Berlioz 

(Born  at  La  Cote-Saint-Andre,  December  n,  1803;   died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869.) 

Gerard  de  Nerval  published  his  translation  into  French  of  Goethe's 
"Faust"  in  November,  1827.  Berlioz,  reading  it,  was  intoxicated, 
"The  marvellous  book,"  he  wrote,  "fascinated  me  at  once;    I  could 

*  Teodor  de  Wyzewa,  "  Nos  Maitres." 
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not  put  it  down;  I  read  it  constantly,  at  my  meals,  in  the  theatre,  in 
the  street,  everywhere.  This  translation  in  prose  contained  some 
versified  fragments,  songs,  hymns,  etc.  I  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  setting  music  to  them.  Hardly  had  I  finished  this  difficult  task, — 
and  I  had  not  heard  a  note  of  the  score, — I  committed  the  folly  of 
having  the  score  engraved — at  my  expense." 

At  least  two  translations  into  French  of  "Faust"  had  been  published 
before  de  Nerval's,  but  Berlioz  was  apparently  unacquainted  with 
them.  De  Nerval  in  his  preface  wrote:  "'Faust'  is  about  to  be  per- 
formed in  all  the  theatres  of  Paris,  and  those  who  will  see  the  perform- 
ances will  no  doubt  be  curious  to  consult  at  the  same  time  the  German 
masterpiece."  The  Figaro  of  November  30,  1827,  referred  to  the 
translation  published  "at  a  moment  when  the  chief  theatres  purpose 
to  represent  the  very  bizarre  and  marvellous  adventures  of  Dr.  Faust." 
A  "Faust"  by  Theaulon  and  Gandolier,  with  music  by  the  orchestral 
leader,  Bean  court,  was  performed  with  great  success  at  the  Nouveautes. 
Stapfer's  "Faust,"  illustrated  by  Delacroix,  was  published  in  March, 
1828.  "Faust,"  with  Frederic  Lemaitre  as  the  hero,  was  produced 
at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin,  October  29,  1828. 

Berlioz  had  left  Paris,  August  30,  1827,  to  visit  his  parents  after 
an  absence  of  three  years.  In  September  he  wrote  from  Grenoble, 
begging  Humbert  Ferrand  to  visit  him.  "We'll  read  'Hamlet'  and 
'Faust'  together.  Shakespeare  and  Goethe,  the  mute  confidants  of 
my  life.  ...  I  made  yesterday,  in  a  carriage,  the  ballad  of  'The  King 
of  Thule'  in  the  Gothic  style.  I'll  give  it  to  you  to  put  in  your  'Faust,' 
if  you  have  a  copy."  Back  in  Paris,  he  dreamed  of  turning  "Faust" 
into  a  "  descriptive  symphony."  He  also  thought  of  composing  music 
for  a  ballet  "Faust"  of  which  Bohain  was  the  author,  for  production 
at  the  Opera.  "If  the  superintendent  *  wishes  to  know  my  claims  for 
the  task,  here  they  are:  my  head  is  full  of  'Faust,'  and,  if  nature 
has  endowed  me  with  any  imagination,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  find 
a  subject  on  which  my  imagination  can  exercise  itself  with  greater 
advantage."  Although  Bohain  was  then  the  manager  of  Figaro  and 
of  the  Nouveautes  theatre,  his  ballet  was  not  accepted.  Berlioz, 
nevertheless,  composed  the  work  entitled  "Huit  Scenes  de  Faust," 
which,  engraved  in  1829,  is  now  extremely  rare.  There  is  a  copy  in 
the  Brown  collection  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

The  eight  scenes  were  as  follows:  (1)  "Songs  of  the  Easter  Festi- 
val," a  number  which  is,  as  far  as  the  first  part  is  concerned,  identical 
with  the  Easter  Hymn  in  "The  Damnation  of  Faust"  and  varies  only 
slightly  in  the  second  part;  (2)  "Peasants  under  the  Lime  Trees," 
the  Peasant  Song  in  the  later  work,  but  written  a  tone  higher  and 
without  the  concluding  presto  in  2-4;    (3)  "Concert  of  Sylphs,"  which 

*  The  Vicomte  Sosthene  de  La  Rochefoucauld,    Superintendent  of  Fine  Arts.     Lesueur  certified  to  him 
that  his  pupil,  Berlioz,  would  be  "a  painter  in  his  art." 
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is  practically  the  same  as  in  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  but  is  now 
sung  by  chorus  and  not  by  "six  solo  voices";  (4)  "Echo  of  a  Jovial 
Companion,"  Brander's  song;  (5)  "The  Song  of  Mephistopheles," 
the  ' '  Song  of  the  Flea  " ;  (6)  "  The  King  of  Thule, ' '  Marguerite's  ' '  Gothic 
Song," — the  version  in  "The  Damnation  of  Faust"  is  a  tone  lower, 
and  the  characteristic  syncopation  in  the  initial  phrase  is  added;  (ya) 
"Marguerite's  Romance,"  as  in  the  later  version;  (yb)  "Soldiers' 
Chorus,"  revised  for  "The  Damnation  of  Faust" ;  (8)  "Mephistopheles' 
Serenade,"  accompanied  at  first  only  by  a  guitar.  The  music  of 
Mephistopheles  was  composed  for  a  tenor;  so  the  Serenade  was  lowered 
for  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  but  the  "Song  of  the  Flea"  remains 
in  the  original  key.  Berlioz  inserted  in  the  "Eight  Scenes"  descrip- 
tive mottoes,  chosen  from  Shakespeare's  "Hamlet"  and  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  quotations  from  Goethe  and  Thomas  Moore,  and  singular 
annotation  of  his  own. 

The  "Eight  Scenes"  were  dedicated  to  the  Vicomte  de  La  Roche- 
foucauld, but  Adolphe  Boschot  represents  Berlioz  as  saying:  "These 
scenes  were  not  written  for  him,  but  for  F.  H.  S.,  that  is,  for  Harriet 
Smithson!" 

The  "Concert  of  Sylphs"  was  sung  by  pupils  of  the  Royal  School 
of  Music  at  a  concert  given  by  Berlioz  in  Paris,  November  1,  1829. 
The  other  scenes  were  not  performed. 

Berlioz  sent,  April  10,  1829,  a  copy  of  the  score  to  Goethe  with  a 
letter  in  which  he  addressed  him  as  "Monseigneur."  Ferdinand  Hiller 
asked  Eckermann  how  Goethe  received  it.  Eckermann  said:  "Goethe 
showed  me  the  score  and  tried  to  read  the  music  by  the  eye.  He  had 
a  lively  desire  to  hear  it  performed.  There  was  also  a  very  well  written 
letter  from  M.  Berlioz,  which  Goethe  also  gave  me  to  read.  Its  ele- 
vated and  most  respectful  tone  gave  us  a  common  joy.  He  will  cer- 
tainly answer,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so."*  But  Goethe,  according 
to  his  custom  whenever  there  was  question  about  music,t  wished  the 
opinion  of  Zelter  in  Berlin.  He  sent  the  score  to  him,  and  received 
no  reply  for  a  couple  of  months.  When  the  reply  came,  it  was  as  fol- 
lows: "Certain  persons  make  their  presence  of  mind  understood  only 
by  coughing,  snoring,  croaking,  and  expectoration.  M.  Hector  Berlioz 
seems  to  be  one  of  this  number.  The  smell  of  sulphur  which  Mephis- 
topheles emits  seizes  him,  and  makes  him  sneeze  and  explode  in  such 
a  way  that  he  makes  all  the  orchestral  instruments  rain  and  spit  with- 
out disturbing  a  hair  of  Faust's  head.  Nevertheless,  I  thank  you  for 
sending  it  to  me." 

Goethe  never  answered  Berlioz's  letter,  never  acknowledged  the  gift. 


* 
*  * 


*For  a  copy  of  Berlioz's  letters  see  the  "  Goethe- Jahrbuch"   of    1890,  pp.  99,  100,  and  Prodhomme's 
"Berlioz,"  pp.  70,  71  (Paris,  s.  d.). 
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The  revisions  of  these  "Scenes"  were  made  and  the  other  portions  of 
"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  composed  in  1845-46.  The  first  perform- 
ance of  "The  Damnation  of  Faust"  was  at  the  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
December  6,  1846.  The  singers  were  Mrs.  Dufiot-Maillard,  Roger, 
Leon,  Henri.  The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  New 
York,  under  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  February  12,  1880,  with  Amy 
Sherwin,  Jules  Jordan,  Franz  Remmertz,  Bourne.  The  first  perform- 
ance in  Boston  was  under  Mr.  Lang,  May  14,  1880,  with  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey-Allen, W.  J.  Winch,  Clarence  Hay,  and  "an  Amateur"  (S.  B. 
Schlesinger) .  The  first  performance  of  the  work  as  an  opera  was  at 
Monte  Carlo,  February  18,  1893,  with  Miss  d'Alba,  Jean  de  Reszke, 
Melchissedec,  and  Illy. 

The  Minuet  of  Will-o'-the-wisps  is  a  species  of  instrumental  serenade, 
given  by  ignes  fatui  under  Marguerite's  window  at  night  by  the^  com- 
mand of  Mephistopheles.  The  movement  begins  moderato,  D  major, 
3-4,  with  a  minuet  theme  played  in  full  harmony  by  wood-wind  and 
brass.  The  minuet  is  developed  by  strings  and  wind;  the  latter  instru- 
ments have  the  more  important  part.  There  is  a  shorter  trio  in  D 
minor,  with  a  cantabile  melody  for  strings,  accompanied  by  "continual 
light-flickerings  in  the  higher  wood-wind;  ever  and  anon  come  great 
fire-flashes  in  the  full  orchestra,  an  effect  produced  by  sudden  crescendos 
from  piano  to  fortissimo  in  all  the  strings  (in  tremolo)  and  brass,  ending 
in  a  shriek,  of  the  higher  wood- wind."  The  return  of  the  minuet,  after 
the  trio,  is  shortened,  and  it  leads  to  a  presto,  D  major,  2-2.  Flute, 
piccolos,  and  oboes  burlesque  Mephistopheles'  own  serenade  to  Mar- 
guerite. The  minuet  theme  returns  twice  more,  "until  its  light  is 
suddenly  blown  out,  and  the  whole  ends  in  a  dying  flicker  of  the  first 
violins."  The  minuet  is  scored  for  two  piccolos,  one  flute,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets, 
two  cornets-a-pistons,  three  trombones,  two  pairs  of  kettledrums, 
triangle,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  Waltz  of  Sylphs,  allegro,  mouvement  de  valse,  D  major,  3-8, 
is  a  short  orchestral  movement,  during  which  the  sylphs  dance  through 
the  air  after  they  have  sung,  in  obedience  to  Mephistopheles,  the 
praise  of  Marguerite's  beauty  to  Faust  as  he  is  asleep  on  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe.  The  first  violins  develop  a  waltz  melody  over  a  drone- 
bass  in  the  violoncellos  and  double-basses  "and  light,  breezy  puffs"  in 
the  second  violins  and  violas.  "Through  it  all  come  little  scintillations 
in  the  wood-wind  and  harps."  The  waltz  is  scored  for  one  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  clarinets,  two  harps,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

Berlioz,  early  in  1846,  was  about  to  leave  Vienna  for  Budapest.  He 
wrote  the  Rakoczy  March  the  night  before  his  departure.  "A  Viennese 
amateur,  who  knew  well  the  manners  of  the  country  I  was  to  visit,  came 
to  me  some  days  before  with  a  volume  of  old  airs.     '  If  you  wish  to  please 
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the  Hungarians,'  he  said,  'write  a  piece  on  one  of  their  national  airs. 
They  will  be  enraptured,  and  you  in  turn  will  give  me,  when  you  are 
back,  news  of  their  Elien  (hurrah !)  and  applause.  Here  is  a  collection, 
and  you  have  only  to  choose.'  I  took  his  advice  and  chose  the  Rakoczy 
tune." 

The  march  was  played  for  the  first  time  at  Budapest,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  reception  of  it  by  the  Hungarians  is  familiar.  "The  extraor- 
dinary effect  it  produced  tempted  me  to  introduce  it  in  my  score  of 
'Faust.'  I  took  the  liberty  of  putting  my  hero  in  Hungary  at  the 
beginning  of  the  action,  and  making  him  witness  the  passage  of  an 
Hungarian  army  across  the  plain  where  he  is  walking,  buried  in  thought. 
A  German  critic  found  it  exceedingly  strange  that  I  had  made  Faust 
travel  to  such  a  place.  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  not,  and  I  should 
not  have  hesitated  the  least  in  the  world  to  take  him  anywhere  else, 
if  it  would  have  helped  my  score.  I  had  not  bound  myself  to  follow 
Goethe's  plan,  and  the  most  eccentric  travels  may  be  attributed  to 
a  character  like  Faust  without  any  shock  to  probability.  Other 
German  critics  took  up  this  singular  thesis  later,  and  attacked  me 
with  still  greater  violence  for  the  changes  I  made  in  Goethe's  plan! 
As  if  there  were  no  other  'Fausts'  than  Goethe's!  ...  I  have  often 
wondered  why  those  same  critics  never  reproached  me  for  the  libretto  of 
my  'Romeo  and  Juliet'  symphony,  which  is  little  like  the  immortal 
tragedy.  No  doubt,  because  Shakespeare  is  not  a  German.  Patriotism ! 
Fetishism !     Cretinism ! ' ' 

Akos  Laszlo  gives  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Rakoczy  March : — 

When  Prince  Franz  Rakoczy  II.  (1676-1735)  entered  in  solemn  state 
his  town  of  Kperjes,  bringing  with  him  his  young  bride,  the  Princess 
Amalie  Karoline,  daughter  of  Duke  Vanfried  of  Hesse,  the  leader  of  the 
gypsies,  Michael  Barna,  court  fiddler  and  favorite  of  the  Prince,  wrote  a 
processional  march  in  honor  of  the  pair  and  played  it  with  his  band. 
The  march  was  originally  of  a  joyous  nature,  but  Barna  rewrote  it.  He 
learned  that  his  master  was  about  to  revolt  against  the  Austrian  house, 
in  spite  of  the  treaty  of  Szatmar;  and  he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of 
his  master,  and  with  tears  he  spoke  from  his  heart:  "Most  gracious 
Prince!  You  abandon  a  pleasant  life,  to  chase  after  nothing!"  And 
to  soothe  the  Prince  he  took  his  fiddle  in  his  hand  and  played  the 
rewritten  tune,  the  tune  with  which  he  had  greeted  his  happy  master, 
who  then  blazed  at  the  zenith  of  his  might. 

The  Prince  died  exiled  in  Turkey,  whither  Barna  had  followed  him. 

The  "Rakoczy  Song"  was  popular  among  the  Hungarian  people  and 
the  wandering  gypsy  musicians.  It  was  first  put  in  notation  by  Karl 
Vaczek  of  Jaszo,  who  died,  very  old,  in  1828.  He  was  an  amateur 
who  had  played  the  flute  before  the  Austrian  court,  and  was  known 
as  one  learned  in  music.     He  learned  the  Rakoczy  tune  from  a  grand- 
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child  of  Michael  Barna,  a  woman  renowned  throughout  all  Hungary 
for  her  beauty  and  fiddling;   and  her  name  was  Panna  Czinka. 

Vaczek  wrote  the  tune  on  paper  and  gave  the  manuscript  to  a  fiddler 
named  Ruzsitska,  who  made  of  it  a  greater  work,  for  he  broadened  it 
into  a  march  and  battle  music. 

The  original  melody  of  Barna  was  preferred  by  the  Hungarians. 
Berlioz  in  his  transcription  used  portions  of  Ruzsitska's  version;  he 
took  the  true  "Rakoczy  Song"  and  also  Ruzsitska's  battle  music. 

Panna  Czinka  was  educated  musically  by  a  German  Kapellmeister  at 
Rozsnyo.  When  she  was  fourteen,  she  married  a  gypsy  who  played  the 
"Viola  da  Gampa,"  and  with  her  husband  and  her  two  brothers  went 
here  and  there  in  Hungary.  Their  performance  of  the  Rakoczy  March 
was  sensational.  Before  her  death  her  band  was  composed  wholly  of 
her  sons.  When  she  died,  her  beloved  Amati,  which  had  been  given 
her  by  the  Archbishop  of  Czaky,  was  buried  with  her;  for  she  had 
asked  this. 


Overture;  to  the;  Opera  "  Gwendoline;  "     .     Emmanuel  Chabrier 

(Born  at  Ambert  (Puy-de-D6me),  France,  January  18,  1841;  died  at  Paris, 
September  13,  1894.) 

The  "Scene  et  Degende"  from  the  first  act  of  "Gwendoline,"  opera 
in  two  acts,  poem  by  Catulle  Mendes,  was  performed  with  Mme.  Mont- 
alba,  soprano,  at  a  Lamoureux  concert,  Paris,  November  9,  1884. 
The  Prelude  of  the  second  act  was  performed  at  a  I,amoureux  concert, 
November  22,  1885. 

Chabrier  wrote  from  Membrolle  to  Paul  Lacombe,  May  11,  1885, 
that  he  had  finished  his  "little  score  of  'Gwendoline,'"  which  was 
to  be  produced  at  the  Monnaie*  in  December.  "The  Monnaie!  So 
called  by  antiphrasis!  Do  you  believe  that  we  shall  gain  much  at  this 
trade?  Ah!  it  is  a.  charming  vocation,  as  the  bourgeois  says.  It 
seems  that  I  now  shall  be  numbered  among  the  lucky  dogs.  At  the 
age  of  forty-three  I  am  coming  a  little  to  the  front,  so  I  have  not  the 
right  to  complain.  To  wait  twenty  years  is  more  than  the  minimum. 
Let  us  call  it  a  dream  and  say  no  more  about  it."  He  wrote  in  June 
of  the  next  year:  "As  my  opera  was  produced  on  April  10,  and  the 
Monnaie  closes  always  on  May  1, 1  could  count  only  on  a  limited  number 
of  performances.  If  the  director  (Verdhurdt)  had  not  failed,  I  should 
have  had  two  or  three  more;    as  it  was,  the  opera  was  performed  six 

*  The  palace  of  the  d'Ostrevants,  descendants  of  the  Counts  of  Hainaut  and  of  Holland,  served  for  a  mint 
when  it  was  demolished,  about  1531.  The  street  or  square  of  la  Monnaie  was  constructed,  and  on  this  square 
were  successively  three  theatres.    The  first  of  these  was  decreed  in  1700  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. — P.  H. 
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times."  In  October,  1886,  he  wrote:  "The  orchestral  score  of 
'Gwendoline'  is  not  engraved,  and  it  will  not  be  probably  for  some 
time.  The  expense  is  great.  If  my  piece  is  accepted  at  the  Op£ra, 
perhaps  my  publishers  will  decide  to  do  it.  There  is  only  my  manu- 
script score,  and  Dupont  conducted  from  it  at  Brussels."  He  wrote 
from  Bayreuth  in  July,  1889:  "I  think  that  several  theatres  will 
produce  my  little  'Gwendoline. '  " 

The  opera  was  produced  at  the  Monnaie,  Brussels,  April  10,  1886, 
with  Mme.  Thuringer  as  Gwendoline,  Berardi  as  Harald,  Engel  as 
Armel.  It  was  performed  at  Carlsruhe  (1889),  at  Munich  (1890),  and 
even  at  Lyons  before  it  was  produced  in  Paris  at  the  Opera,  December 
27,  1893,  with  Miss  Berthet  (Lucy  Adeline  Marie  Bertrand),  Renaud, 
and  Vaguet  as  the  chief  singers. 


* 
*  * 


The  argument  of  Mendes's  poem  is  as  follows.  Long  ago  on  the  coast 
of  Britain  there  lived  a  petty  king  whose  name  was  Armel.  He  had 
a  gentle  daughter  Gwendoline,  a  maiden  of  sixteen  years.  There  was 
peace  in  the  land.  The  men  fished.  The  women  spun  and  looked 
after  their  homes,  and  one  day,  as  they  were  a-gossiping,  Gwendoline 
told  a  dream:  that  a  Dane  had  borne  her  away  over  the  sea.  Her 
companions  laughed  at  her,  and  as  they  laughed  there  was  a  great  cry. 
The  fishermen  were  seen  running  madly  pursued  by  Danes  with  Harald 
at  their  head.  The  young  chief  ordered  Armel  to  hand  over  his  treas- 
ure, and,  as  Armel  refused,  Harald  would  have  slain  the  old  man,  had 
not  Gwendoline  thrown  her  body  as  a  buckler  before  her  father. 
Harald  was  sorely  troubled.  Not  knowing  that  lips  and  ""braided 
hair  are  deadlier  than  "fire  and  iron  and  the  wide-mouthed  wars,"  he 
wished  to  be  alone  with  Gwendoline.  He  asked  her  name;  she  told 
him;  and  he  proclaimed  his  own  in  a  tempestuous  burst,  and  then 
he  told  her  solemnly  that  once  in  battle,  when  he  was  about  to  be 
summoned  to  Walhalla,  he  saw  in  the  sunlight  the  Valkyrie  with  her 
golden  helmet;  Gwendoline  was  also  of  dazzling  beauty,  but  sweeter 
and  more  joyous.  Harald  helped  her  to  gather  flowers;  he  sat  by 
her  spinning-wheel;  she  hummed  a  simple  ballad;  he  sang  of  war, 
and  his  voice  was  as  the  clash  of  swords.  "Sing  my  song,  Harald," 
she  said,  and  he  was  about  to  sing  it  when  Danes  and  Saxons  entered. 
Armel  consented  to  his  demand  for  her  hand,  that  there  might  be 
peace;    but  Armel  consented  with  treacherous  heart,  for  it  was  his 
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plan  that  the  Saxons  should  butcher  their  foes  at  the  wedding  feast. 
At  the  marriage  ceremony  the  old  man  blessed  the  couple,  and  gave 
secretly  a  knife  to  the  bride,  and  he  said  to  her:  "If  Harald  should 
escape  us,  you  must  kill  him  as  he  sleeps  in  your  arms."  But  Gwen- 
doline loved  Harald;  and,  when  they  were  alone,  she  warned  him  of 
o'erhanging  danger,  and  begged  him  to  leave  the  coast.  Lost  in  love, 
he  would  not  listen.  Suddenly  there  were  shouts  and  shrieks,  and 
the  Danes  called  to  Harald  for  help.  Gwendoline  put  in  his  hand 
the  knife.  One  wild  embrace,  and  he  left  her,  The  Danes  fled  in  the 
darkness.  Harald,  wounded,  fought  with  Armel  and  his  men.  Gwen- 
doline, who  had  escaped  from  her  chamber,  snatched  the  knife  from 
Harald,  stabbed  herself,  and  in  the  burst  of  sunlight  which  announced 
the  apparition  of  the  Valkyrie  the  husband  and  wife  of  a  night  sang 
exultingly  for  the  last  time  the  ecstatic  theme  of  Walhalla  and  of 
the  Valkyrie,  the  divine  promiser  of  the  supreme  paradise. 


* 
*  * 


The  overture  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  two  flutes,  one  oboe,  one  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  one  bass  clarinet,  four  horns,  three  bassoons, 
two  cornets-a-pistons,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Allegro  con  fuoco,  C  minor — C  major,  2-2  and  6-4.  The  first  theme 
is  music  of  the  Danish  inroad;  it  ascends  in  'cellos  and  wind  instru- 
ments against  an  energetic  rhythm  of  trumpets  and  violin  triplets, 
and  after  the  first  repetition  it  rises  higher  each  time  by  a  minor  third. 
In  the  climax  another  motive  associated  with  the  furious  Danes  is 
used.  A  theme  expressive  of  Gwendoline's  anxiety  concerning  Harald's 
safety  (act  ii.)  appears  in  the  transition  to  the  second  theme,  but  it  is 
drowned  in  musical  Danish  reminiscences.  The  second  theme,  in 
D-flat  major,  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  motive  descriptive  of  Harald's 
first  vision  of  the  Valkyrie  and  the  thought  of  Walhalla  (English  horn, 
horn,  violas,  with  triplets  in  the  wood-wind).  In  the  free  fantasia 
previously  mentioned  themes  are  introduced,  and  an  abbreviated 
motive  from  Gwendoline's  romance  in  combination  with  the  beginning 
of  the  Walhalla  song  appears.  Other  themes  and  scraps  of  melody 
are  treated  with  utmost  wildness  of  rhythm.  Finally  the  Walhalla 
theme,  used  as  a  gigantic  cantus  firmus,  leads  to  an  evolution  of  the 
Legend  motive.  There  is  a  hint  at  the  Gwendoline  motive.  A  power- 
ful harp  glissando  is  followed  by  the  cadence  that  ends  the  opera. 
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SEASON,  1915-1916 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Direction,  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 


THE  FAME  OF  THE 


the  Piano  by  which  all  others  are  measured  and  judged,  is  not 
merely  a  local  or  national  one.  It  is  international,  universal, 
world-wide,  and  is  the  recognition,  in  the  strongest  possible  man- 
ner, of  a  work  of  art  that  is  in  its  line  unequalled  and  unrivalled. 
C]J  From  its  inception  the  Steinway  Piano  has  been  known  as 
THE  BEST  PIANO,  without  qualification  and  without  limita- 
tion.    €fl  An  inspection  is  respectfully  invited. 


STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


Branches  in  London,  Hamburg,  and  Berlin;  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  and  Columbus, 

Ohio;  Louisville,  Ky;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Charleston  and  Huntington,  W.  Va.; 

and  represented  by  the  foremost  dealers  throughout  the  world. 

General  Dealers  for  the  Pacific  Coast 

SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO. 
Kearney  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 


PANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION 

FESTIVAL  HALL,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
Monday  Evening,  May  24,  1915 


PRoGR7W\E 


Tickets  }».V.( 

for  the  remaining  concerts      gsf  1 1  fS 
on  sale  at  the  Jj&ftt^l 


Exposition  Ticket  Office, 
343  Powell  Street 
(St.  Francis  Hotel) 


Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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Kurth,  R. 
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Ringwall,  R. 

Pinfield,  C. 
Gunderson,  R. 

Gerardi,  A. 
Gewirtz,  J. 

Violas. 

Ferir,  E. 
Wittmann,  F. 

Werner,  H. 
Schwerley,  P. 

Gietzen,  A. 
Berlin,  W. 

v.Veen,  H. 
Kautzenbach,  W 

Van  Wynbergen,  C. 
Blumenau,  W. 

Violoncellos. 

Warnke,  H.            Keller,  J.            Barth,  C. 
Malkin,  J.              Nagel,  R.           Nast,  L. 

Belinski,  M. 
Folgmann,  E. 

Steinke,  B. 
Warnke,  J. 
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Kunze,  M. 
Gerhardt,  G. 

Agnesy,  K. 
Jaeger,  A. 

Seydel,  T. 
Huber,  E. 

Ludwig,  0. 
Schurig,  R. 

Flutes. 

Oboes. 

Clarinets. 

Bassoons. 

Maquarre,  A. 
Brooke,  A. 
Chevrot,  A. 
Battles,  A. 

Longy,  G. 
Lenom,  C. 
Stanislaus,  H. 

Sand,  A. 
Mimart,  P. 
Vannini,  A. 

Sadony,  P. 
Mueller,  E. 
Fuhrmann,  M. 

English  Horn.                   Bass  Clarinet. 

Contra-Bassoon. 

Mueller, 
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K. 

Mosbach,  J. 

Horns. 

Horns. 

Trumpets. 

Trombones. 

Wendler,  G. 
Lorbeer,  H. 
Hain,  F. 
Resch,  A. 
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Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74. 

Peter  Tschaikowsky 

(Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,*  1840;  died  at 
Petrograd,  November  6,  1893. 

Tschaikowsky  embarked  at  New  York  in  May,  1891,  for  Hamburg. 
The  steamer  was  the  "Fiirst  Bismarck."  His  diary  tells  us  that  on 
his  voyage  he  made  sketches  for  a  sixth  symphony.  (The  Fifth  was 
first  performed  in  1888.)  The  next  mention  of  this  work  is  in  a  letter 
dated  at  Vichy,  June  30,  1892,  and  addressed  to  W.  Naprawnik:  "After 
you  left  me,  I  still  remained  at  Klin  about  a  month,  and  sketched  two 
movements  of  a  symphony.  Here  I  do  absolutely  nothing;  I  have 
neither  inclination  nor  time.  Head  and. heart  are  empty,  and  my 
mental  faculties  are  concentrated  wholly  on  my  thoughts.  I  shall 
go  home  soon."  He  wrote  his  brother  in  July  that  he  should  finish 
this  symphony  in  Klin.  From  Klin  he  wrote  Serge  Tanei'eff,  the 
same  month,  that  before  his  last  journey  he  had  sketched  the  first 
movement  and  the  finale.  "When  I  was  away,  I  made  no  progress 
with  it,  and  now  there  is  no  time."  He  was  then  working  on  the  opera 
"Iolanthe"  and  the  ballet  "The  Nut-cracker,"  performed  for  the  first 
time  at  Petrograd,  December  18,  f  1892.  He  was  reading  the  letters 
of  Flaubert  with  the  liveliest  pleasure  and  admiration.  In  September 
he  went  to  Vienna,  and  he  visited  Sophie  Menter,  the  pianist,  at  her 
castle  Itter  in  the  Tyrol.  He  wrote  from  Klin  in  October:  "I  shall  be 
in  Petrograd  the  whole  of  November;  I  must  devote  December  to  the 
orchestration  of  my  new  symphony,  which  will  be  performed  at  Petro- 
grad toward  the  end  of  January."  But  in  December  he  travelled; 
he  visited  Berlin,  Basle,  Paris;  and  from  Berlin  he  wrote  to  W.  Davidoff 
(December  28) : — 

"To-day  I  gave  myself  up  to  weighty  and  important  reflection. 
I  examined  carefully  and  objectively,  as  it  were,  my  symphony,  which 
fortunately  is  not  yet  scored  and  presented  to  the  world.  The  impres- 
sion was  not  a  flattering  one  for  me;  that  is  to  say,  the  symphony  is 
only  a  work  written  by  dint  of  sheer  will  on  the  part  of  the  composer: 
it  contains  nothing  that  is  interesting  or  sympathetic.  It  should  be 
cast  aside  and  forgotten.  This  determination  on  my  part  is  admirable 
and  irrevocable.  Does  it  not  consequently  follow  that  I  am  generally 
dried  up,  exhausted?  I  have  been  thinking  this  over  for  three  days. 
Perhaps  there  is  still  some  subject  that  might  awaken  inspiration  in  me, 
but  I  do  not  dare  to  write  any  more  absolute  music, — that  is,  symphonic 
or  chamber  music.     To  live  without  work  which  would  occupy  all  of 

*  Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  into  English  of  Modest  Tschaikowsky's  life  of  his  brother,  gives 
the  date  of  Peter's  birth  April  28  (May  10).  Juon  gives  the  date  April  25  (May  7).  As  there  are  typographical 
and  other  errors  in  Mrs.  Newmarch's  version,  interesting  and  valuable  as  it  is,  I  prefer  the  date  given  by  Juon, 
Hugo  Riemann,  Iwan  Knorr,  and  Heinrich  Stumcke. 

t  Mrs.  Newmarch,  in  her  translation  into  English  of  Modest's  life  of  his  brother,  gives  December  17  as 
the  date, 


one's  time,  thoughts,  and  strength, — that  would  be  boresome.  What 
shall  I  do?  Hang  composing  upon  a  nail  and  forget  it?  The  decision  is 
most  difficult.  I  think  and  think,  and  cannot  make  up  my  mind  how 
to  decide  the  matter.  Anyway,  the  last  three  days  were  not  gay. 
Otherwise  I  am- very  well." 

On  February  17,  1893,  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Modest  from  Klin: 
"Thank  you  heartily  for  your  encouraging  words  concerning  compo- 
sition— we'll  see!  Meanwhile  think  over  a  libretto  for  me  when  you 
-have  time,  something  original  and  deeply  emotional.  Till  then  I  shall 
for  the  sake  of  the  money  write  little  pieces  and  songs,  then  a  new 
symphony,  also  an  opera,  and  then  I  shall  perhaps  stop.  The  operatic 
subject  must,  however,  move  me  profoundly.  I  have  no  special  liking 
for  'The  Merchant  of  Venice.'" 

The  symphony,  then,  was  destroyed.  The  third  pianoforte  concerto, 
Op.  75,  was  based  on  the  first  movement  of  the  rejected  work;  this 
concerto  was  played  after  the  composer's  death  by  Taneieff  in  Petro- 
grad.  Another  work,  posthumous,  the  Andante  and  Finale  for  piano- 
forte with  orchestra,  orchestrated  by  Taneieff  and  produced  at  Petro- 
grad,  February  20,  1896,  was  also  based  on  the  sketches  for  this  sym- 
phony. 


* 
*  * 


The  first  mention  of  the  Sixth  Symphony  is  in  a  letter  from 
Tschaikowsky  to  his  brother  Anatol,  dated  at  Klin,  February  22, 
1893:  "I  am  now  wholly  occupied  with  the  new  wor,k  (a  symphony), 
and  it  is  hard  for  me  to  tear  myself  away  from  it.  I  believe  it  comes 
into  being  as  the  best  of  all  my  works.  I  must  finish  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  I  have  to  wind  up  a  lot  of  other  affairs,  and  I  must  also 
soon  go  to  London  and  Cambridge."  He  wrote  the  next  day  to  W. 
Davidoff :  "I  must  tell  you  that  I  find  myself  in  most  congenial  mood 
over  my  work.  You  know  that  I  destroyed  the  symphony  which  I 
composed  in  part  in  the  fall  and  had  orchestrated.  I  did  well,  for  it 
contained  little  that  was  good:  it  was  only  an  empty  jingle  without 
true  inspiration.  During  my  journey  I  thought  out  another  symphony, 
this  time  a  programme-symphony,  with  a  programme  that  should 
be  a  riddle  to  every  one.  May  they  break  their  heads  over  it !  It  will 
be  entitled  'Programme  Symphony'  (No.  6).  This  programme  is 
wholly  subjective,  and  often  during  my  wanderings,  composing  it  in 
my  mind,  I  have  wept  bitterly.  Now,  on  my  return,  I  set  to  work 
on  the  sketches,  and  I  worked  so  passionately  and  so  quickly  that  the 
first  movement  was  finished  in  less  than  four  days,  and  a  sharply 
defined  appearance  of  the  other  movements  came  into  my  mind.  Half 
of  the  third  movement  is  already  finished.  The  form  of  this  symphony 
will  present  much  that  is  new;  among  other  things,  the  finale  will 
be  no  noisy  allegro,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  long  drawn-out  adagio. 


You  would  not  believe  what  pleasure  it  is  for  me  to  know  that  my 
time  is  not  yet  past,  that  I  am  still  capable  of  work.  Perhaps  I  am 
mistaken,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  Please  speak  to  no  one  except 
Modest  about  it."  On  March  31  he  wrote  that  he  was  working  on  the 
ending  of  the  sketches  of  the  Scherzo  and  Finale.  A  few  days  later  he 
wrote  to  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff :  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  told  you  that  I 
had  completed  a  symphony  which  suddenly  displeased  me,  and  I  tore 
it  up.  Now  I  have  composed  a  new  symphony  which  I  certainly  shall 
not  tear  up."  He  was  still  eager  for  an  inspiring  opera  libretto.  He 
did  not  like  one  on  the  story  of  Undine,  which  had  been  suggested. 
He  wrote  to  Modest:  "For  God's  sake,  find  or  invent  a  subject,  if 
possible  not  a  fantastic  one,  but  something  after  the  manner  of  '  Carmen ' 
or  of  'Cavalleria  Rusticana.'" 

Tschaikowsky  went  to  London  in  May,  and  the  next  month  he  was 
at  Cambridge,  to  receive,  on  June  13,  with  Saint-Saens,  Grieg,  Boito, 
Bruch,  the  Doctor's  degree  honoris  causa.  Grieg,  whom  Tschaikowsky 
loved  as  man  and  composer,  was  sick  and  could  not  be  present.  "Out- 
side of  Saint-Saens  the  sympathetic  one  to  me  is  Boito.  Bruch-— an 
unsympathetic,  bumptious  person."  At  the  ceremonial  concert 
Tschaikowsky 's  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  was  played.  General  Roberts 
was  also  made  a  Doctor  on  this  occasion,  as  were  the  Maharadja  of 
Bhonnaggbr  and  Lord  Herschel. 

At  home  again,  Peter  wrote  to  Modest  early  in  August  that  he  was 
up  to  the  neck" in  his  symphony.  "The  orchestration  is  the  more 
difficult,  the  farther  I  go.  Twenty  years  ago  I  let  myself  write  at  ease 
without  much  thought,  and  it  was  all  right.  Now  I  have  become 
cowardly  and  uncertain.  I  have  sat  the  whole  day  over  two  pages: 
that  which  I  wished  came  constantly  to  naught.  In  spite  of  this,  I 
make  progress."  He  wrote  to  Davidoff,  August  15:  "The  symphony 
which  I  intended  to  dedicate  to  you — I  shall  reconsider  this  on  account 
of  your  long  silence — is  progressing.  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  contents,  but  not  wholly  with  the  orchestration.  I  do  not  succeed 
in  my  intentions.  It  will  not  surprise  me  in  the  least  if  the  symphony 
is  cursed  or  judged  unfavorably;  'twill  not  be  for  the  first  time.  I 
myself  consider  it  the  best,  especially  the  most  open-hearted  of  all 
my  works.  I  love  it  as  I  never  have  loved  any  other  of  my  musical 
creations.  My  life  is  without  the  charm  of  variety;  evenings  I  am 
often  bored;  but  I  do  not  complain,  for  the  symphony  is  now  the  main 
thing,  and  I  cannot  work  anywhere  so  well  as  at  home."  He  wrote 
Jurgenson,  his  publisher,  on  August  24,  that  he  had  finished  the  orches- 
tration: "I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  never  in  my  life  have  I 
been  so  contented,  so  proud,  so  happy,  in  the  knowledge  that  I  have 
written  a  good  piece."  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  thought  seriously 
of  writing  an  opera  with  a  text  founded  on  "The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the 


Reverend  Mr.  Barton,"  by  George  Eliot,  of  whose  best  works  he  was 
an  enthusiastic  admirer. 

Early  in  October  he  wrote  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine:  "I  have 
without  exaggeration  put  my  whole  soul  into  this  symphony,  and  I 
hope  that  your  highness  will  like  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
seem  original  in  its  material,  but  there  is  this  peculiarity  of  form:  the 
Finale  is  an  Adagio,  not  an  Allegro,  as  is  the  custom."  Later  he 
explained  to  the  Grand  Duke  why  he  did  not  wish  to  write  a  requiem. 
He  said  in  substance  that  the  text  contained  too  much  about  God  as 
a  revengeful  judge;  he  did  not  believe  in  such  deity;  nor  could  such 
a  deity  awaken  in  him  the  necessary  inspiration:  "I  should  feel  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  in  putting  music  to  certain  parts  of  the  gospels, 
if  it  were  only  possible.  How  often,  for  instance,  have  I  been  enthu- 
siastic over  a  musical  illustration  of  Christ's  words:  'Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden';  also,  'For  my  yoke  is  easy, 
and  my  burden  is  light'!  What  boundless  love  and  compassion  for 
mankind  are  in  these  words!" 

*  * 

Tschaikowsky  left  Klin  forever  on  October  19.  He  stopped  at 
Moscow  to  attend  a  funeral,  and  there  with  Kaschkin  he  talked  freely 
after  supper.  Friends  had  died;  who  would  be  the  next  to  go?  "I 
told  Peter,"  said  Kaschkin,  "that  he  would  outlive  us  all.  He  disputed 
the  likelihood,  yet  added  that  never  had  he  felt  so  well  and  happy." 
Peter  told  him  that  he  had  no  doubt  about  the  first  three  movements 
of  his  new  symphony,  but  that  the  last  was  still  doubtful  in  his  mind; 
after  the  performance  he  might  destroy  it  and  write  another  finale. 
He  arrived  at  Petrograd  in  good  spirits,  but  he  was  depressed  because 
the  symphony  made  no  impression  on  the  orchestra  at  the  rehearsals. 
He  valued  highly  the  opinion  of  players,  and  he  conducted  well  only 
when  he  knew  that  the  orchestra  liked  the  work.  He  was  dependent 
on  them  for  the  finesse  of  interpretation.  "A  cool  facial  expression, 
an  indifferent  glance,  a  yawn, — these  tied  his  hands;  he  lost  his  readi- 
ness of  mind,  he  went  over  the  work  carelessly,  and  cut  short  the 
rehearsal,  that  the  players  might  be  freed  from  their  boresome  work." 
Yet  he  insisted  that  he  never  had  written  and  never  would  write  a 
better  composition  than  this  symphony. 

The  Sixth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Petrograd, 
October  28.  The  programme  included  an  overture  to  an  unfinished 
opera  by  Laroche,  Tschaikowsky's  B-flat  minor  Concerto  for  piano- 
forte, played  by  Miss  Adele  aus  der  Ohe,  the  dances  from  Mozart's 
"Idomeneo,"  and  Liszt's  Spanish  Rhapsody  for  pianoforte.  Tschai- 
kowsky conducted.  The  symphony  failed.  "There  was  applause," 
says  Modest,  "and  the  composer  was  recalled,  but  with  no  more  enthu- 
siasm than  on  previous  occasions.     There  was  not  the  mighty,  over- 


powering  impression  made  by  the  work  when  it  was  conducted  by 
Naprawnik,  November  18,  1893,  and  later,  wherever  it  was  played." 
The  critics  were  decidedly  cool. 


* 
*  * 


The  morning  after  Modest  found  Peter  at  the  tea-table  with  the 
score  of  the  symphony  in  his  hand.  He  regretted  that,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  to  send  it  that  day  to  the  publisher,  he  had  not  yet  given  it 
a  title.  He  wished  something  more  than  "No.  6,"  and  did  not  like 
"Programme  Symphony."  "What  does  Programme  Symphony  mean 
when  I  will  give  it  no  programme?"  Modest  suggested  "Tragic,"  but 
Peter  said  that  would  not  do.  "I  left  the  room  before  he  had  come 
to  a  decision.  Suddenly  I  thought,  'Pathetic'  I  went  back  to  the 
room, — I  remember  it  as  though  it  were  yesterday, — and  I  said  the 
word  to  Peter.  'Splendid,  Modi,  bravo,  "Pathetic"!'  and  he  wrote 
in  my  presence  the  title  that  will  forever  remain." 

On  October  30  Tschaikowsky  asked  Jurgenson  by  letter  to  put  on 
the  title-page  the  dedication  to  Vladimir  Liwowitsch  Davidoff,  and 
added:  "This  symphony  met  with  a  singular  fate.  It  has  not  exactly 
failed,  but  it  has  incited  surprise.  As  for  me,  I  am  prouder  of  it  than 
any  other  of  my  works." 

On  November  1  Tschaikowsky  was  in  perfect  health,  dined  with  an 
old  friend,  went  to  the  theatre.  In  the  cloak-room  there  was  talk 
about  Spiritualism.  Warlamoff  objected  to  all  talk  about  ghosts 
and  anything  that  reminded  one  of  death.  Tschaikowsky  laughed  at 
Warlamoff 's  manner  of  expression,  and  said :  "There  is  still  time  enough 
to  become  acquainted  with  this  detestable  snub-nosed  one.  At  any 
rate,  he  will  not  have  us  soon.  I  know  that  I  shall  live  for  a  long  time." 
He  then  went  with  friends  to  a  restaurant,  where  he  ate  macaroni  and 
drank  white  wine  with  mineral  water.  When  he  walked  home  about 
2  a.m.,  Peter  was  well  in  body  and  in  mind. 

There  are  some  who  find  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  the  death  of 
a  great  man  was  in  some  way  mysterious  or  melodramatic.  For  years 
some  insisted  that  Salieri  caused  Mozart  to  be  poisoned.  There  was 
a  rumor  after  Tschaikowsky's  death  that  he  took  poison  or  sought 
deliberately  the  cholera.  When  Mr.  Alexandre  Siloti,  a  pupil  of 
Tschaikowsky,  visited  Boston,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there 
might  be  truth  in  the  report,  and,  asked  as  to  his  own  belief,  he  shook 
his  head  with  a  portentous  gravity  that  Burleigh  might  have  envied. 
From  the  circumstantial  account  given  by  Modest  it  is  plain  to  see  that 
Tschaikowsky's  death  was  due  to  natural  causes.  Peter  awoke 
November  2  after  a  restless  night,  but  he  went  out  about  noon  to  make 
a  call;  he  returned  to  luncheon,  ate  nothing,  and  drank  a  glass  of  water 
that  had  not  been  boiled.  Modest  and  the  others  were  alarmed,  but 
Peter  was  not  disturbed,  for  he  was  less  afraid  of  the  cholera  than  of 


other  diseases.  Not  until  night  was  there  any  thought  of  serious  illness, 
and  then  Peter  said  to  his  brother:  "I  think  this  is  death.  Good-by, 
Modi."  At  eleven  o'clock  that  night  it  was  determined  that  his 
sickness  was  cholera. 

Modest  tells  at  length  the  story  of  Peter's  ending.  Their  mother 
had  died  of  cholera  in  1854,  at  the  very  moment  that  she  was  put  into  a 
bath.  The  physicians  recommended  as  a  last  resort  a  warm  bath 
for  Peter,  who,  when  asked  if  he  would  take  one,  answered:  "I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  a  bath,  but  I  shall  probably  die  as  soon  as  I  am  in  the 
tub — as  my  mother  died."  The  bath  was  not  given  that  night,  the 
second  night  after  the  disease  had  been  determined,  for  Peter  was  too 
weak.  He  was  at  times  delirious,  and  he  often  repeated  the  name  of 
Mrs.  von  Meek  in  reproach  or  in  anger,  for  he  had  been  sorely  hurt  by 
her  sudden  and  capricious  neglect  after  her  years  of  interest  and  devotion. 
The  next  day  the  bath  was  given.  A  priest  was  called,  but  it  was  not 
possible  to  administer  the  communion,  and  he  spoke  words  that  the 
dying  man  could  no  longer  understand.  "Peter  Iljitsch  suddenly 
opened  his  eyes.  There  was  an  indescribable  expression  of  unclouded 
consciousness.  Passing  over  the  others  standing  in  the  room,  he  looked 
at  the  three  nearest  him,  and  then  toward  heaven.  There  was  a  certain 
light  for  a  moment  in  his  eyes,  which  was  soon  extinguished,  at  the 
same  time  with  his  breath.     It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning." 


* 
*  * 


What  was  the  programme  in  Tschaikowsky's  mind?  Kaschkin 
says  that,  if  the  composer  had  disclosed  it  to  the  public,  the  world 
would  not  have  regarded  the  symphony  as  a  kind  of  legacy  from  one 
filled  with  a  presentiment  of  his  own  approaching  end;  that  it  seems 
more  reasonable  "to  interpret  the  overwhelming  energy  of  the  third 
movement  and  the  abysmal  sorrow  of  the  Finale  in  the  broader  light 
of  a  national  or  historical  significance  rather  than  to  narrow  them  to 
the  expression  of  an  individual  experience.  If  the  last  movement 
is  intended  to  be  predictive,  it  is  surely  of  things  vaster  and  issues 
more  fatal  than  are  contained  in  a  mere  personal  apprehension  of 
death.  It  speaks  rather  of  a  'lamentation  large  et  sou f ranee  inconnue,' 
and  seems  to  set  the  seal  of  finality  on  all  human  hopes.  Even  if  we 
eliminate  the  purely  subjective  interest,  this  autumnal  inspiration  of 
Tschaikowsky,  in  which  we  hear  'the  ground  whirl  of  the  perished 
leaves  of  hope,  still  remains  the  most  profoundly  stirring  of  his 
works.'  "... 


* 
*  * 


Each  hearer  has  his  own  thoughts  when  he  is  "reminded  by  the 
instruments."  To  some  this  symphony  is  as  the  life  of  man.  The 
story  is  to  them  of  man's  illusions,  desires,  loves,  struggles,  victories, 


and  end.  In  the  first  movement  they  find  with  the  despair  of  old  age 
and  the  dread  of  death  the  recollection  of  early  years  with  the  trans- 
ports and  illusions  of  love,  the  remembrance  of  youth  and  all  that  is 
contained  in  that  word. 

The  second  movement  might  bear  as  a  motto  the  words  of  the  Third 
Kalandar  in  the  "Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night";  "And  we  sat  down 
to  drink,  and  some  sang  songs  and  others  played  the  lute  and  psaltery 
and  recorders  and  other  instruments,  and  the  bowl  went  merrily  round. 
Hereupon  such  gladness  possessed  me  that  I  forgot  the  sorrows  of  the 
world  one  and  all,  and  said :  '  This  is  indeed  life.  O  sad  that  'tis  fleet- 
ing!'" The  trio  is  as  the  sound  of  the  clock  that  in  Poe's  wild  tale 
compelled  even  the  musicians  of  the  orchestra  to  pause  momentarily  in 
their  performance,  to  hearken  to  the  sound;  "and  thus  the  waltzers 
perforce  ceased  their  evolutions;  and  there  was  a  brief  disconcert  of  the 
whole  gay  company;  and,  while  the  chimes  of  the  clock  yet  ran,  it 
was  observed  that  the  giddiest  grew  pale,  and  the  more  aged  and 
sedate  passed  their  hands  over  their  brows  as  if  in  confused  revery 
or  meditation."  In  this  trio  Death  beats  the  drum.  With  Tschai- 
kowsky,  here,  as  in  the  "Manfred"  symphony,  the  drum  is  the  most 
tragic  of  instruments.  The  persistent  drum-beat  in  this  trio  is  poignant 
in  despair  not  untouched  with  irony.  Man  says:  "Come  now,  I'll 
be  gay";  and  he  tries  to  sing  and  to  dance,  and  to  forget.  His  very 
gayety  is  labored,  forced,  constrained,,  in  an  unnatural  rhythm.  And 
then  the  drum  is  heard,  and  there  is  wailing,  there  is  angry  protest, 
there  is  the  conviction  that  the  struggle  against  Fate  is  vain.  Again 
there  is  the  deliberate  effort  to  be  gay,  but  the  drum  once  heard  heats 
in  the  ears  forever.  For  this,  some,  who  do  not  love  Tschaikowsky, 
call  him  a  barbarian,  a  savage.  They  are  like  Danfodio,  who  attempted 
to  abolish  the  music  of  the  drum  in  Africa.  But,  even  in  that  venerable 
and  mysterious  land,  the  drum  is  not  necessarily  a  monotonous  instru- 
ment. Winwood  Reade,  who  at  first  was  disturbed  by  this  music 
through  the  night  watches,  wrote  before  he  left  Africa:  "For  the  drum 
has  its  language:  .with  short,  lively  sounds  it  summons  to  the  dance; 
it  thunders  for  the  alarm  of  fire  or  war,  loudly  and  quickly  with  no 
intervals  between  the  beats;  it  rattles  for  the  marriage;  it  tolls  for  the 
death,  and  now  it  says  in  deep  and  muttering  sounds,  'Come  to  the 
ordeal,  come  to  the  ordeal,  come,  come,  come.'"  Rowbotham's  claim 
that  the  drum  was  the  first  musical  instrument  known  to  man  has  been 
disputed  by  some  who  insist  that  knowledge  and  use  of  the  pipe  were 
first;  but  his  chapters  on  the  drum  are  eloquent  as  well  as  ingenious 
and  learned.  He  finds  that  the  dripping  of  water  at  regular  intervals 
on  a  rock  and  the  regular  knocking  of  two  boughs  against  one  another 
in  a  wood  are  of  a  totally  different  order  of  sound  to  the  continual 
chirrup  of  birds  or  the  monotonous  gurgling  of  a  brook.     And  why? 


Because  in  this  dripping  of  water  and  knocking  of  boughs  is  "the 
innuendo  of  design."  Rowbotham  also  shows  that  there  was  a  period 
in  the  history  of  mankind  when  there  was  an  organized  system  of 
religion  in  which  the  drum  was  worshipped  as  a  god,  just  as  years 
afterward  bells  were  thought  to  speak,  to  be  alive,  were  dressed  and 
adorned  with  ornaments.  Now  Tschaikowsky's  drum  has  "the 
innuendo  of  design  " ;  I  am  not  sure  but  he  worshipped  it  with  fetishistic 
honors;  and  surely  the  Tschaikowsky  of  the  Pathetic  Symphony 
cries  out  with  the  North  American  brave:  "Do  yoil  understand  what 
my  drum  says?" 

The  third  movement — the  march-scherzo — is  the  excuse,  the  pre- 
text, for  the  final  lamentation.  The  man  triumphs,  he  knows  all  that 
there  is  in  earthly  fame.  Success  is  hideous,  as  Victor  Hugo  said.  The 
blare  of  trumpets,  the  shouts  of  the  mob,  may  drown  the  sneers  of 
envy;  but  at  Pompey  passing  Roman  streets,  at  Tasso  with  the  laurel 
wreath,  at  coronation  of  Tsar  or  inauguration  of  President,  Death 
grins,  for  he  knows  the  emptiness,  the  vulgarity,  of  what  this  world 
calls  success. 

This  battle-drunk,  delirious  movement  must  perforce  precede  the 
mighty  wail. 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things; 

There  is  no  armour  against  fate; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hands  on  kings. 

Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn  has  compared  this  threnody  to  Shelley's 
"Adonais":  "The  precise  emotions,  down  to  a  certain  and  extreme 
point,  which  inspired  Shelley  in  his  wonderful  expression  of  grief  and 
despair,  also  inspired  the  greatest  of  modern  musicians  since  Wagner 
in  his  Swan  Song, — his  last  musical  utterance  on  earth.  The  first 
movement  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  those  lines : — 

'  He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  nevermore ! — 
Within  the  twilight  chamber  spreads  apace- 
The  shadow  of  white  death.' 

"As  the  musician  strays  into  the  darkness  and  into  the  miserable 
oblivion  of  death,  .  .  .  Tschaikowsky  reaches  the  full  despair  of  those 
other  lines  :— 

'We  decay 
Like  corpses  in  a  charnel;  fear  and  grief 
Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day, 
And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  within  our  living  clay.' 

With  that  mysterious  and  desperate  hoplessness  the  Russian  comes 
to  an  end  of  his  faith  and  anticipation.  .  .  .  For  as  'time,'  writes  Shelley, 
'  like  a  many-colored  dome  of  glass,  stains  the  white  radiance  of  eternity,' 
even  so  Tschaikowsky  in  this  symphony  has  stained  eternity's  radiance : 


he  has  captured  the  years  and  bound  them  into  a  momentary  emotional 


pang.  * 

*  * 


The  symphony  is  scored  for  three  flutes  (the  third  of  which  is  inter- 
changeable with  piccolo),  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  one  bass  tuba,  a  set  of  three 
kettledrums,  gong,  and  strings. 


OUVERTURE   SoivENNElvLE   IN   D    MAJOR,  Op.  73. 

Alexander  Glazounofi? 

(Born  at  Petrograd,  August  10,  1865;  now  living  in  Petrograd.) 

This  overture  was  first  performed  at  a  "  Russian  Symphony  Concert" 
in  Petrograd  in  October  or  November,  1900.  The  conductors  of  these 
concerts  were  then  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Glazounoff,  and  Iyiadoff.  For 
about  ten  years  the  concerts  had  been  given  with  pomp  and  cere- 
mony in  a  brilliant  hall  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Court  Opera 
orchestra ;  but  the  audiences  had  been  extremely  small.  An  enthusiastic 
band  of  two  hundred  or  more  was  faithful  in  attendance  and  subscrip- 
tion. Many  important  works  were  produced  at  these  concerts,  and 
various  answers  were  given  to  the  stranger  that  wondered  at  the  small 
attendance.  The  programmes  were  confined  chiefly  to  orchestral 
compositions,  and,  when — I  quote  from  "A.  G.'s"  letter  to  the  Signale 
(Leipsic),  January  2,  1901 — a  new  piano  concerto  or  vocal  composition 
was  introduced,  "the  pianist  or  singer  was  not  a  celebrity,  but  a  plain, 
ordinary  mortal."  This  practice  of  selection  was,  of  course,  repugnant 
to  the  general  public.  "A.  G."  added  that  the  conductors  were  dis- 
tinguished musicians,  celebrated  theorists,  delightful  gentlemen, — 
everything  but  capable  conductors;  that  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and 
Glazounoff,  acknowledged  masters  of  instrumentation,  killed  their 
own  brilliant  works  when  they  put  down  the  pen  and  took  up  the  stick. 
Probably  the  partisan  spirit  shown  in  the  programmes  contributed 
largely  to  the  failure  of  the  concerts,  which  were  named  Russian, 
but  were  only  the  amusement  of  a  fraction  of  Russian  composers,  mem- 
bers of  the  Musical  Left,  or  the  Young  Russian  School.  Rubin- 
stein's name  never  appeared  on  the  programmes,  Tschaikowsky's 
name  was  seldom  seen,  and  many  modern  Russians  were  neglected. 
Pieces  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Glazounoff,  Liapunoff,  Iyiadoff,  Cui, 
and  others  were  performed  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts,  and 
awakened  general  interest ;  "but  the  public  at  large  does  not  like  politics 
or  musical  factions  in  the  concert-hall,  and  it  waits  until  the  works  are 
performed  elsewhere."  Yet  the  sincerity,  enthusiasm,  devotion,  of 
this  band  of  composers  and  their  admirers  were  admired  throughout 
Russia. 
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At  the  concerts  during  the  fall  and  the  early  winter  of  1900  this 
overture  by  Glazounoff,  a  symphony  in  E-flat  in  five  movements  by 
Scriabine,  a  "  Scherzo-Phantasie "  by  Akimenko,  and  a  prelude  to  the 
ballet  "Wild  Swans"  by  Sokoloff  were  produced;  and  at  the  concert 
of  December  8  the  thirty-fifth  jubilee  of  Rimsky-Korsakoffs  musical 
life  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing. 

Glazounoff 's  overture  was  then  known  as  a  "Festival  Overture"; 
but,  when  it  was  published  in  1901,  it  appeared  as  an  "Ouverture" 
Solennelle."  It  is  dedicated  "To  the  Artists  of  the  Court  Orchestra 
of  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Ru^sias."  The  two  alternating 
movements  are  an  Allegro  vivace  and  a  Meno  mosso.  The  structure 
is  broad  and  simple.  There  is  no  programme;  the  music  is  absolute 
overture  music  in  conventional  form.  The  work  is  scored  for  piccolo, 
two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  kettledrum,  big  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  and  strings. 


On  the;  Steppes  oe  Central  Asia,  Op.  7  .    .    .  Alexander  Borodin 

(Born  at  Petrograd,  Nov.  12,  1834;  died  there,  February  27,  1887.) 

"Dans  les  Steppes  de  TAsie  Centrale:  Esquisse  Symphonique" 
was  composed  in  1880  for  performance  at  an  exhibition,  of  tableaux 
vivants  at  the  theatre  of  Petrograd  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty -fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Tsar  Alexander  II .  These  tableaux  represented 
episodes  in  Russian  history. 

The  work,  dedicated  to  "Dr.  F.  Liszt,"  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  one 
oboe,  one  cor  anglais,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trum- 
pets, three  trombones,  a  pair  of  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  score  bears  an  explanatory  preface  in  Russian,  German,  and 
French,  and  it  may  be  thus  Englished: — 

"In  the  silence  of  the  sandy  steppes  of  Central  Asia  is  heard  the 
refrain  of  a  peaceful  Russian  song.  One  also  hears  the  melancholy 
sound  of  Oriental  song,  the  steps  of  approaching  horses  and  camels. 
A  caravan,  escorted  by  Russian  soldiers,  traverses  the  immense  desert, 
continues  fearlessly  its  long  journey,  abandons  itself  trustfully  to 
the  protection  of  the  Russian  warlike  band.  The  caravan  advances 
steadily.  The  song  of  the  Russians  and  that  of  the  natives  mingle 
in  one  and  the  same  harmony.  The  refrains  are  heard  for  a  long 
time  in  the  desert,  and  at  last  are  lost  in  the  distance." 

Allegretto  con  moto,  2-4.  The  first  violins,  divided,  sustain  an  upper 
pedal-point.  Under  this  the  clarinet  sings  an  exotic  tune,  which  is 
continued  by  the  horn.     The  Oriental  melody  is  announced  by  the 

cor  anglais.     These  melodies  are  finally  combined  in  treatment. 

* 
*  * 

This  sketch  was  written  while  Borodin  was  hard  at  work  on  his 

opera  "Prince  Igor."     The   libretto   written  by  him  was  founded  on 

a  national  epic  poem,  which  told  of  the  expedition  of  Russian  princes 

against  the  Polovtsi,  a  nomadic  folk,  who  invaded  the  Russian  empire 

in  the  twelfth  century,  and  were  of  the  same  origin  as   the   Turks. 

The  conflict  of  Russian  and  Asiatic  nationalities  delighted  Borodin. 

He  tried  to  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  bygone  century.     He  read 

the  poems  and  songs  that  had  come  down  from  the  people  of  that 
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time.  He  collected  folk-songs  even  from  Central  Asia.  But  his 
friends  discouraged  him,  and  said  the  time  for  writing  operas  on 
historic  or  legendary  subjects  had  passed;  that  it  was  necessary  to 
be  operatic  with  a  subject  of  contemporaneous  interest.  Some  of 
the  music  of  this  opera  found  its  way  into  his  second  symphony,  which 
was  produced  at  Petrograd,  February  2,  1877.  The  opera  was  not 
performed  until  after  his  death.  It  was  completed  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and  Glazounoff,  and  produced  at  Petrograd  in  November,  1890. 
I  speak  of  this  opera  because  the  Steppe-sketch  shows  the  influence 
of  Borodin's  studies  for  his  opera. 

* 
*  * 

Alexander  Porphyrie witch  Borodin  was  something  more  than  an 
amateur  composer.  On  his  father's  side  he  came  from  the  Imer£- 
tinsky  princes,  who  formerly  ruled  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
ancient  kingdoms  of  the  Caucasus,  boasted  of  their  descent  from 
King  David,  and  claimed,  therefore,  the  right  to  add  the  harp  and 
the  sling  to  their  armorial  bearings.  While  no  one  perhaps  claims 
that  the  gift  of  music  descended  directly  from  the  king  of  Israel  to 
Borodin,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  allowed  that  his  Oriental  ancestry 
shaped  in  a  large  measure  his  musical  feeling  and  expression.  His 
father  was  sixty-two  years  old  and  his  mother  was  twenty-five  when 
he  was  born.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  his  health  was  deli- 
cate. At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  was  divided  between  love  of 
science  and  love  of  music.  As  a  child  he  took  part  in  four-hand  per- 
formances of  the  music  of  Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  Mendelssohn, 
and  he  studied  the  'cello  and  flute.  His  first  piece,  a  concerto  for  flute 
and  pianoforte,  was  written  in  1847,  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old; 
and  his  next  piece,  a  trio  for  two  violins  and  a  'cello,  on  a  theme  from 
"Robert  le  Diable,"  was  written  directly  in  parts,  and  not  in  score. 
There  were  political  troubles  at  the  University  of  Petrograd  at  that 
epoch,  and  so  his  mother  put  him  into  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  to  which  he  was  admitted  in  1850.  Borodin  studied  zealously, 
and  passed  brilliant  examinations,  and  he  pursued  with  special  inter- 
est chemistry  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Zinine.  All  this  time 
he  cultivated  music  with  eagerness,  and  often,  as  a  young  man,  he 
would  play  the  'cello  from  seven  o'clock  at  night  till  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  German  music,  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  expression,  was  thoroughly  saturated  with  Mendels- 
sohnism.  His  friends  were  German  students,  because  he  followed  the 
wish  of  his  mother,  who  feared  the  morals  of  his  Russian  colleagues. 
Nevertheless,  the  influence  of  national  music  had  already  made  itself 
felt  in  his  soul,  and  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  critic  Seroff,  when 
the  latter  defended  Glinka  against  all  the  German  composers.  He 
wrote  romances,  but  he  kept  them  to  himself;  for  he  realized  full 
well  that  professional  musicians  are  suspicious  of  amateur  music,  and, 
furthermore,  he  feared  that  his  professor  in  chemistry  would  regard 
him  as  frivolous.  While  he  was  at  the  academy  he  wrote  a  three- voice 
fugue,  such  as  are  made  in  Germany,  and  also  a  scherzo  in  B  minor 
for  the  piano,  which  is  distinctly  Russian  in  character.  In  1856  Borodin 
was  admitted  as  physician  of  the  Second  Hospital  of  the  Territorial 
Army.  Offended  by  the  cruelty  shown  the  serfs  by  some  of  their 
officers,  he  turned  gladly  again  toward  music,  and  in  this  year  he  met 
Moussorgsky,  who,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  an  army  officer,  a 
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dashing  young  blade,  with  aristocratic  feet  and  hands,  pleasingly  combed 
hair,  correct  nails,  who  liked  to  quote  French  and  play  selections  from 
Italian  operas.  When  he  next  saw  him,  in  1859,  Moussorgsky  had 
quitted  the  military  service  for  the  sake  of  making  music  his  profession. 
At  that  time  Schumann  was  unknown  to  Borodin.  Moussorgsky 
talked  to  him  with  enthusiasm  about  Schumann's  symphonies,  played' 
pieces  of  the  same  composer  to  him,  and  awakened  in  him  the  desire 
to  write  music  of  his  own, — music  that  should  be  personal  and  at  the 
same  time  national.  In  1862  Borodin  became  acquainted  with  Bala- 
kireff,  the  father,  counsellor,  friend  of  the  neo-Russian  School.  Bal- 
kireff,  although  he  was  two  years  younger,  became  the  real  and  sole 
teacher  of  Borodin.  He  taught  him  harmony  according  to  the  method 
of  Rimsky- Korsakoff,  and  he  explained  to  him  musical  form,  and  the 
technical  construction  of  various  German  works.  Up  to  this  time 
Borodin  had  considered  himself  as  an  amateur,  but  in  1862  he  began 
to  compose  with  fervor  a  symphony  and  to  take  music  seriously. 

In  1858  Borodin  travelled  to  complete  his  scientific  studies.  He 
was  gone  three  years,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time  at  Heidel- 
berg in  laboratory  work.  He  visited  Italy,  .and  he  was  for  a  very 
short  time  at  Paris.  During  this  period  he  wrote  a  sextet  in  D  major 
for  strings  without  double-bass,  in  Mendelssohnian  style,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  he  said,  of  pleasing  the  Germans.  This  was  played  at  Heidel- 
berg in  i860.  He  returned  to  Petrograd  in  1862,  and  was  named 
assistant  teacher  of  chemistry  at  the  Academy,  where  he  had  studied. 
Nor  did  he  cease  to  teach  up  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  instructed 
chiefly  in  organic  chemistry,  and  he  had  charge  of  the  laboratory. 
He  made  many  experiments,  and  wrote  many  articles  on  chemistry. 
These  articles  were  published  in  the  special  magazines  of  Russia  and 
other  countries.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  his  pamphlets  are 
"Recherches  sur  le  fluorure  de  benzol"  (1862)  and  a  work  on  "Solidi- 
fication des  aldehydes."  During  his  latter  years  he  was  especially 
interested  in  experiments  for  physiological  and  medical  use,  on  the 
transformation  of  nitrogen  bodies ;  and  he  invented  a  nitrometer  for 
the  volumetric  determination  of  nitrogen  in  organic  compounds.  He 
was  named  professor  of  "chemistry  in  the  Academy  of  Forestry  in  1863. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  admission  of  women 
to  higher  education,  and  he  was  one  of  the  three  founders  of  a  medical 
school  for  women  in  Petrograd.  A  silver  crown  on  his  coffin  bore 
this  inscription:  "The  founder,  the  protector,  and  the  defender  of 
the  School  of  Medicine  for  Women;  to  the  guide  and  the  friend  of  the 
student:  the  female  graduates  from  1872  to  1887." 


* 
*  * 


The  first  measures  of  the  Steppe-sketch  are  reproduced,  with  other 
themes  from  his  works,  on  mosaic  with  gold  background  behind  his 
bust  in  bronze  which  is  in  the  convent  of  Alexander  Newski  on  a  bank 
of  the  Neva. 


* 
*  * 


Liszt  thought  highly  of  Borodin,  as  is  shown  not  only  by  allusions  to 
him  in  his  letters,  but  by  his  treatment  of  him  at  Weimar  in  1877  and  at 
Magdeburg  in  1881.  He  admired  especially  Borodin's  first  symphony. 
Hejwrote  in  1884:  "It  is  said  that  M.  L,amoureux  is  admitting  the 
'Steppes'  by  Borodin  into  one  of  his  programmes.     We  shall  see  what 
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sort  of  a  reception  it  will  have.  For  the  rest  I  doubt  Lamoureux's 
venturing  so  soon  on  the  Russian  propaganda.  He  has  too  much  to 
do  with  Berlioz  and  Wagner."  Lamoureux  produced  it  November  11, 
1888,  with  success. 

Tschaikowsky  wrote  from  San  Remo  (December  24,  1877)  to  Mrs.  von 
■Meek  a  singular  letter  in  which  he  reviewed  the  works  of  the  then 
ultra-modern  Russian  school:  "Borodin — the  fifty-year  old  Professor 
of  Chemistry  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine — also  has  talent,  even  to 
a  very  marked  degree,  which,  however,  has  come  to  nothing  on  account 
of  insufficient  knowledge.  Blind  Fate  has  led  him  to  the  professional 
chair  of  chemistry  instead  of  vital  musical  activity.  He  has  not  so  much 
taste  as  Cui,  and  his  technic  is  so  weak  that  he  cannot  write  a  measure 
without  the  help  of  another." 


Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34. 

■    Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakofe 

(Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,*  1844; 
died  at  Petrograd,  June  21,  1908.) 

Rimsky-Korsakoff's  "Capriccio  Espagnol"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  Petrograd  at  a  Russian  Symphony  Concert,  October 
3i,f  1887.  The  composer  conducted.  The  Caprice  was  published  in 
1887,  yet  we  find  Tschaikowsky  writing  to  Rimsky-Korsakoff  in 
1886  (November  n):  "I  must  add  that  your  'Spanish  Caprice'  is  a 
colossal  masterpiece  of  instrumentaUon,%  and  you  may  regard  yourself  as 
the  greatest  master  of  the  present  day." 

The  Caprice  is  dedicated  to  the  artists  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Imperial 
Russian  Opera  House  of  Petrograd.  The  names,  beginning  with 
M.  Koehler  and  R.  Kaminsky,  are  given,  sixty-seven  in  all,  on  the 
title-page  of  the  score.  The  Caprice  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes, 
two  oboes  (one  interchangeable  with  English  horn),  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  side-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine, 
castanets,  harp,  and  strings. 

The  movements,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  composer,  are 
to  be  played  without  intervening  pauses. 

I.  Alborada.  Vivo  e  strepitoso,  A  major,  2-4.  Alborado,  derived 
from  the  Spanish  word,  albor,  whiteness,  dawn  (Latin,  albor,  white- 
ness), means  (1)  twilight,  first  dawn  of  day;  (2)  an  action  fought  at 
dawn  of  day;  (3)  a  morning  serenade;  (4)  a  morning  cannon  fired 
at  daybreak;  (5)  military  music  for  the  morning;  (6)  a  species  of 
musical  composition.  The  word,  here  used  as  the  term  for  a  morning 
serenade,  corresponds  to  the  French  aubade,  which  is  applied  also 
to  festival  music  at  daybreak  in  honor  of  an  army  officer. 

This  serenade  opens  with  the  wild,  tempestuous  chief  theme,  which 
is  given  to  the  full  orchestra.  There  is  a  subsidiary  theme  for  the 
wood-wind   instruments.     Both   themes   are  repeated   twice  by   solo 

*This  date  is  given  in  the  catalogue  of  Belai'eff,  the  Russian  publisher  of  music.  One  or  two  music 
lexicons  give  May  21. 

t  This  date,  given  on  the  title-page  of  the  score,  is  probably  according  to  the  Russian  calendar.  The 
date  in  our  calendar  would  be  November  12,  1887. 

t  These  words  are  italicized  in  the  original  letter. 
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clarinet,   accompanied  by  horns  and  bassoons,   and  strings  pizz.     A 
delicate  cadenza  for  solo  violin  brings  the  close,  pianissimo. 

II.  Variations.  Andante  con  moto,  F  major,  3-8.  The  horns 
give  out  the  theme  with  a  rocking  accompaniment  for  strings.  Before 
this  theme  is  ended,  the  strings  have  the  first  variation.  The  second 
variation,  poco  meno  mosso,  is  a  dialogue  between  English  horn  and 
horn.  The  third  variation  is  for  full  orchestra.  The  fourth,  tempo 
primo,  E  major,  organ -point  on  B,  is  for  wood-wind,  two  horns,  and 
two  'cellos,  accompanied  by  sixteenth  notes  for  clarinet  and  violins. 
The  fifth,  F  major,  is-for  full  orchestra.  A  cadenza  for  solo  flute  brings 
the  end. 

III.  Alborada.  Vivo  e  strepitoso,  B-flat  major,  2-4.  This  move- 
ment is  a  repetition  of  the  first,  transposed  to  B-flat  major  and  with 
different  instrumentation.  Clarinets  and  violins  have  now  exchanged 
their  parts.  The  solo  that  was  originally  for  clarinet  is  now  for  solo 
violin,  and  the  cadenza  that  was  orignally  for  the  solo  violin  is  now 
for  the  solo  clarinet. 

IV.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song.  Allegretto,  D  minor,  6-8.  The 
dramatic  scene  is  a  succession  of  five  cadenzas.  The  movement  begins 
abruptly  with  a  roll  of  side-drum,  with  a  fanfare,  quasi-cadenza,  in 
syncopated  rhythm  in  gypsy  fashion  for  horns  and  trumpets.  The 
drum-roll  continues,  now  ppp,  and  the  second  cadenza,  which  is  for 
solo  violin,  introduces  the  chief  theme.  This. is  repeated  by  flute  and 
clarinet.  The  third  cadenza,  freer  in  form,  is  for  flute  over  a  kettle- 
drum roll.  The  fourth,  also  free,  is  for  clarinet  over  a  roll  of  cymbals. 
The  oboe  gives  a  short  version  of  the  theme.  The  fifth  cadenza  is 
for  harp  with  triangle.  The  gypsy  song  begins  ,after  a  harp  glissando. 
It  is  attacked  savagely  by  the  violins,  and  is  punctuated  by  trombone 
and  tuba  chords  and  with  cymbal  strokes.  The  cadenza  theme  enters, 
full  orchestra,  with  a  characteristic  figure  of  accompaniment.  The 
two  themes  are  alternated,  and  there  is  a  side  theme  for  solo  'cello. 
Then  the  strings,  quasi  guitara,  hint  at  the  fandango  rhythm  of  the 
last  movement,  and  accompany  the  gypsy  song,  now  blown  staccato 
by  wood-wind  instruments.  The  cadenza  theme  is  enwrapped  in  trip- 
lets for  strings  alternating  with  harmonics  pizz.  The  pace  grows 
more  and  more  furious,  animato,  and  leads  into  the  Finale. 

V.  Fandango  of  the  Asturias.     A  major,  3-4. 

The  origin  of  the  word  "fandango"  is  obscure.  The  larger  Spanish 
dictionaries  question  the  derivation  from  the  Latin  "fidicinare,"  to 
play  upon  the  lyre  or  any  other  stringed  instrument.  Some  admit 
a  Negro  origin.  In -England  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  ball  was  com- 
monly called  a  fandango.  Mrs.  Grove  says  that  the  Spanish  word 
means  "go  and  dance,"  but  she  does  not  give  any  authority  for  her 
statement.  The  dance  is  a  very  old  one;  it  was  possibly  known  in 
ancient  Rome.  Desrat  looked  upon  it  as  a  survival  of  Moorish  dances, 
a  remembrance  of  the  voluptuous  dances  of  antiquity.  "The  fandango 
of  the  theatre  differs  from  that  of  the  city  and  the  parlor :  grace  disap- 
pears to  make  room  for  gestures  that  are  more  or  less  decent,  not  to 
say  free,  stamped  with  a  triviality  that  is  often  shameless."  Let  us 
quote  from  Vuillier :  " '  Like  an  electric  shock,  the  notes  of  the  Fandango 
animate  all  hearts,'  says  another  writer.  'Men  and  women,  young 
and  old,  acknowledge  the  power  of  this  air  over  the  ears  and  soul  of 
every   Spaniard.     The   young   men   spring   to    their   places,    rattling 
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castanets,  or  imitating  their  sound  by  snapping  their  fingers.  The 
girls  are  remarkable  for  the  willowy  languor  and  lightness  of  their 
movements,  the  voluptuousness  of  their  attitudes — beating  the  exact- 
est  time  with  tapping  heels.  Partners  tease  and  entreat  and  pursue 
each  other  by  turns.  Suddenly  the  music  stops,  and  each  dancer 
shows  his  skill  by  remaining  absolutely,  motionless,  bounding  again 
into  the  full  life  of  the  Fandango  as  the  orchestra  strikes  up.  The 
sound  of  the  guitar,  the  violin,  the  rapid  tic-tac  of  heels  (taconeos), 
the  crack  of  fingers  and  castanets,  the  supple  swaying  of  the  dancers, 
fill  the  spectators  with  ecstasy.'  The  music  whirls  along  in  a  rapid, 
triple  time.  Spangles  glitter;  the  sharp  clank  of  ivory  and  ebony 
castanets  beats  out  the  cadence  of  strange,  throbbing,  deafening 
notes — assonances  unknown  to  music,  but  curiously  characteristic, 
effective,  and  intoxicating.  Amidst  the  rustle  of  silks,  smiles  gleam 
over  white  teeth,  dark  eyes  sparkle  and  droop,  and  flash  up  again  in 
flame.  All  is  flutter  and  glitter,  grace  and  animation — quivering, 
sonorous,  passionate,  seductive.  Ole!  Ole!  Faces  beam  and  eyes 
burn.     Ole,  ole!    The  bolero  intoxicates,  the  fandango  inflames." 

The  principality  of  the  Asturias,  "  the  Wales  of  the  peninsula," 
was  the  refuge  of  the  aborigines.  Neither  the  Romans  nor  the  Moors 
conquered  it,  and  it  afterward  became  the  cradle  of  the  Gotho-Hispano 
monarchy.  In  Richard  Ford's  time — his  famous  "Handbook  for 
Travellers  in  Spain"  was  first  published  in  1845 — the  costume  of  the 
lower  classes  was  Swiss-like.  "The  females,  when  dressed  in  their 
best,  wear  bodices  of  yellow  or  green,  laced  in  front  and  adorned  with 
gold  joyas  *  and  coral  necklaces.  Dark-colored  serges  and  black 
mantles  or  dengues  are  thrown  over  the  head;  sometimes  pretty  hand- 
kerchiefs are  used,  which  are  tied  closely  over  the  front,  while  the  hair 
hangs  down  behind  in  long  plaits  or  trenzas.  The  Gallician  madrenas, 
or  French-like  wooden  shoes,  are  also  replaced  by  leather  ones,  and 
a  small  sock,  edged  with  red  or  yellow,  is  worn  over  the  stockings. 
The  men  generally  have  white  felt  caps  turned  up  with  green,  and 
delight  in  skittles.  Both  sexes  are  kind,  civil,  and  well-mannered, 
especially  the  women,  who  are  gentle  and  attentive  to  the  stranger. 
Their  homes  may  indeed  be  humble,  and  their  costume  homely;  but, 
far  away  from  cities,  the  best  qualities  of  the  heart  have  never  been 
corrupted;  a  tribute  which  none  who,  like  ourselves,  have  ridden  over 
these  rugged  districts,  and  shared  in  their  unbought  courtesies  and 
hospitalities,  will  ever  deny  them."  But  see  George  Borrow's  "Bible 
in  Spain,"  chapters  xxxii.-xxxiv.,  concerning  the  dangers  in  travelling 
in  this  region.     Borrow  was  in  the  Asturias  in  1837. 

The  chief  theme  of  the  fandango  in  this  "Spanish  Caprice"  is  an- 
nounced immediately  by  the  trombones,  and  a  related  theme  for 
wood-wind  instruments  follows.  Both  themes  are  repeated  by  oboes 
and  violins,  while  flutes  and  clarinets  have  figures  in  accompaniment. 
There  is  a  variation  in  dance  form  for  solo  violin.  The  chief  theme 
in  a  modified  version  is  given  to  bassoons  and  'cellos.  The  clarinet  has 
a  solo  with  fandango  accompaniment,  and  the  dance  grows  more  and 
more  furious,  until  the  chief  theme  is  heard  again  from  the  trombones. 
The  fandango  suddenly  is  changed  into  the  Alborada  of  the  first  move- 
ment, "Coda,  vivo."     There  is  a  short  closing  Presto. 

*  Joya  is  Spanish  for  a  jewel,  any  precious  thing.    It  has  other  meanings.    Joyas  is  often  used  to  denote 
all  the  clothes  and  apparel^ belonging^to  a  woman. — P.  H. 
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Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  i,  Op.  39 Jan  Sibelius 

(Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865;  now  living  at  Helsingfors.) 

Sibelius  has  thus  far  composed  four  symphonies.  The  first  was 
composed  in  1899  and  published  in  1902.  The  first  performance  of  it 
was  probably  at  Helsingfors,  but  I  find  no  record  of  the  date.  The 
symphony  was  played  in  Berlin  at  a  concert  of  Finnish  music,  led  by 
Kejanus,  in  July,  1900. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp,  and  strings. 

I.  Introduction:  Andante  ma  non  troppo,  E  minor,  2-2.  Over  a 
drum -roll  that  rises  and  falls  in  intensity  a  clarinet  sings  a  mournful 
melody,  which  is  of  much  importance  in  the  Finale  of  the  symphony. 

The  first  violins,  after  the  short  introduction,  give  out  the  first 
theme  with  imitative  passages  for  violas  and  violoncellos.  Allegro 
energico,  E  minor,  6-4.  There  are  two  subsidiary  motives,  one  for 
wind  instruments  and  one,  derived  from  this  last,  for  strings.  A 
crescendo  leads  to  a  climax,  with  the  proclamation  of  the  first  chief 
theme  by  full  orchestra  with  a  furious  drum-roll.  The  second  and 
contrasting  chief  motive  is  given  to  the  flutes,  piano  ma  marcato, 
against  tremulous  violins  and  violas  and  delicate  harp  chords.  The 
conclusion  of  this  theme  is  developed  and  given  to  the  flutes  with 
syncopated  rhythm  for  the  strings.  The  pace  is  quickened,  and  there 
is  a  crescendo,  which  ends  in  B  minor.  The  free  fantasia  is  of  a  passion- 
ate nature  with  passages  that  suggest  mystery;  heavy  chords  for  wind 
instruments  are  bound  together  with  chromatic  figures  for  the  strings; 
wood-wind  instruments  shriek  out  cries  with  the  interval  of  a  fourth, 
cries  that  are  taken  from  one  in  the  Introduction;  the  final  section  of 
the  second  theme  is  sung  by  two  violins  with  strange  figures  for  the 
strings,  pianissimo,  and  with  rhythms  taken  from  the  second  chief 
theme.  These  rhythms  in  the  course  of  a  powerful  crescendo  dom- 
inate at  last.  The  first  chief  theme  endeavors  to  assert  itself,  but 
it  is  lost  in  descending  chromatic  figures.  Again  there  is  a  crescendo, 
and  the  strings  have  the  second  subsidiary  theme,  which  is  developed 
until  the  wild  entrance  "of  the  first  chief  motive.  The  orchestra  rages 
until,  after  a  great  outburst  and  with  clash  of  cymbals,  a  diminuendo 
leads  to  gentle  echoes  of  the  conclusion  of  the  second  theme.  Now 
the  second  theme  tries  to  enter,  but  without  the  harp  chords  that 
first  accompanied  it.  Rhythms  that  are  derived  from  it  lead  to  defiant 
blasts  of  the  brass  instruments,  and  the  movement  ends  in  this  mood. 
II.     Andante,  ma  non  troppo  lento,  E-flat  major,  2-2.     Muted  violins 
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and  violoncellos  an  octave  lower  sing  a  simple  melody  of  resignation. 
A  motive  for  wood- wind  instruments  promises  a  more  cheerful  mood, 
but  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled.  The  first  bassoon,  un  poco  meno 
andante,  and  other  wood-wind  instruments  take  up  a  lament  which 
becomes  vigorous  in  the  employment  of  the  first  two  themes.  A 
motive  for  strings  is  treated  canonically.  There  are  triplets  for  wood- 
wind instruments,  and  the  solo  violoncello  endeavors  to  take  up  the 
first  song,  but  it  gives  way  to  a  melody  for  horn  with  delicate  figuration 
for  violins  and  harp,  molto  tranquillo.  The  mood  of  this  episode 
governs  the  measures  that  follow  immediately  in  spite  of  an  attempt 
at  more  forcibly  emotional  display,  and  it  is  maintained  even  when  the 
first  theme  returns.  Trills  of  wood-wind  instruments  lead  to  a  more 
excited  mood.  The  string  theme  that  was  treated  canonically  re- 
appears heavily  accented  and  accompanied  by  trombone  chords.  The 
orchestra  rages  until  the  pace  is  doubled,  and  the  brass  instruments 
sound  the  theme  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  to  the  wood- 
wind. Then  there  is  a  return  to  the  opening  mood  with  its  gentle 
theme. 

III.  Allegro,  C  major,  3-4.  The  chief  theme  of  the  scherzo  may 
be  said  to  have  the  characteristically  national  humor  which  seems  to 
Southern  nations  wild  and  heavily  fantastical.  The  second  theme  is 
of  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  nature.  There  is  also  a  theme  for  wood- 
wind instruments  with  harp  arpeggios.  These  themes  are  treated 
capriciously.  The  trio,  E  major,  is  of  a  somewhat  more  tranquil 
nature. 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  fantasia),  E  minor.  The  Finale  begins  with 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  movement.  It  is  broadly 
treated  (violins,  violas,  and  violoncellos  in  unison,  accompanied  by 
heavy  chords  for  the  brass).  It  is  now  of  an  epic,  tragic  nature,  and 
not  merely  melancholy.  There  are  hints  in  the  lower  strings  at  the 
chief  theme,  which  at  last  appears,  2-4,  in  the  wood-wind.  This  theme 
has  a  continuation  which  later  has  much  importance.  The  prevailing 
mood  of  the  Finale  is  one  of  wild  and  passionate  restlessness,  but  the 
second  chief  theme,  Andante  assai,  is  a  broad,  dignified,  melodious 
motive  for  violins.  The  mood  is  soon  turned  to  one  of  lamentation, 
and  the  melody  is  now  derived  from  the  first  theme  of  the  second 
movement.  A  fugato  passage,  based  on  the  first  theme  with  its  con- 
tinuation in  this  movement,  rises  to  an  overpowering  climax.  There 
is  a  sudden  diminuendo,  and  the  clarinet  sings  the  second  theme,  but 
it  now  has  a  more  anxious  and  restless  character.  This  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  a  mighty  climax.  From  here  to  the  end  the  music  is  tem- 
pestuously passionate. 


Symphonic  Poem,  "Thus  spake  Zarathustra,"  Op.  30. 

Richard  Strauss 

(Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  now  living  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin.) 

The  full  title  of  this  composition  is  "Also  sprach  Zarathustra, 
Tondichtung  (frei  nach  Friedr.  Nietzsche)  fur  grosses  Orchester."  Com- 
position was  begun  at  Munich,  February  4,  1896,  and  completed  there 
August  24,  1896.  The  first  performance  was  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  November  27  of  the  same  year.  The  composer  conducted,  and 
also  at  Cologne,  December  1.  The  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin, 
led  by  Mr.  Nikisch,  produced  it  in  Berlin,  November  30.  The  first 
performance  in  England  was  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  March  6,  1897. 
Theodore  Thomas's  Orchestra  gave  two  performances  in  Chicago  early 
in  1897. 

Friedrich  Nietzsche*  conceived  the  plan  of  his  "Thus  spake  Zara- 
thustra: A  Book  for  All  and  None"  in  August,  1881,  as  he  was  walking 
through  the  woods  near  the  Silvaplana  Eake  in  the  Engadine,  and  saw 
a  huge,  tower-like  crag.  He  completed  the  first  part  in  February, 
1883,  at  Rapallo,  near  Genoa;  he  wrote  the  second  part  in  Sils  Maria 
in  June  and  July,  the  third  part  in  the  following  winter  at  Nice,  and  the 
fourth  part,  not  then  intended  to  be  the  last,  but  to  serve  as  an  interlude, 
from  November,  1884,  till  February,  1885,  at  Mentone.  Nietzsche 
never  published  this  fourth  part ;  it  was  printed  for  private  circulation, 
and  not  publicly  issued  till  after  he  became  insane.  Tbe  whole  of 
"Zarathustra"  was  published  in  1892.  A  translation  into  English  by 
Alexander  Tille,  Ph.D.,  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was 
published  in  1896,  and  the  quotations  in  this  article  are  from  Dr.  Tille's 
translation.  A  revised  translation  by  T.  Common,  with  introduction 
and  commentary  by  A.  M.  Dudovici,  was  published  by  T.  N.  Foulis 
(Edinburgh  and  London,  1909). 

Nietzsche's  Zarathustra  is  by  no  means  the  historical  or  legendary- 
Zoroaster,  mage,  leader,  warrior,  king.  The  Zarathustra  of  Nietzsche 
is  Nietzsche  himself,  with  his  views  on  life  and  death.     Strauss's  opera 

*  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Nietzsche  was  born  at  Rbcken,  October  15,  1844.  He  was  educated  at  Schulpfort 
and  at  the  Universities  of  Bonn  and  Leipsic.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  of  classical  philology 
at  the  University  of  Basel.  In  consequence  of  an  eye  and  brain  trouble  he  obtained  sick  leave  in  1876,  and 
in  1879  he  was  pensioned.  He  spent  ten  years  thereafter  at  health  resorts,  and,  as  he  said,  each  year  contained 
for  him  two  hundred  days  of  pure  pain.  In  1888  he  became  hopelessly  insane,  and  he  died  August  25,  i960, 
at  Weimar.  We  are  interested  in  him  here  chiefly  in  connection  with  music.  At  first,  a  wild-eyed  partisan  of 
Wagner,  he  wrote  "Die  Geburt  der  Tragodie  aus  dem  Geiste  der  Musik"  (1872)  and  "Richard  Wagner  in 
Bayreuth"  (1876).  Later  he  assailed  Wagner  bitterly  in  "Der  Fall  Wagner"  (1888)  and  "Nietzsche  contra 
Wagner"  (1889).  He  himself  composed  music.  In  1872  he  sent  to  Hans  von  Billow  a  symphonic  work,  "Medi- 
tation on  Manfred."  Von  Billow  wrote  to  him  that  it  was  "the  very  acme  of  fanatical  nonsense,  and  the  most 
disagreeable  and  anti-musical  thing  that  my  eyes  have  ever  seen  committed  to  music-paper  for  aye,  many  a 
long  day."  (See  the  correspondence  in  "Hans  von  Bulow:  Briefe,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  550-562  (Leipsic,  igoo). 
Nietzsche  also  composed  a  hymn,  "To  Life,"  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  "Hymn  to  Friendship,"  for  tenor 
solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  The  latter  was  performed  in  a  quasi-private  manner  at  Weimar,  October  15, 1904, 
with  a  pianoforte  in  the  place  of  an  orchestra.  Much  has  been  written  about  Nietzsche  in  connection  with 
music.  There  is  an  interesting  essay  in  Maurice-.Kufferath's  "Musiciens  et  Philosophes"  (Paris,  1899).  See 
also  Hans  Embacher's  articles  on  the  correspondence  between  Nietzsche  and  Rohde  (Die  Musik,  second  year,— 
1902-1903, — first  quarter,  pp.  83,  193).  A  list  of  passages  referring  to  Wagner  in  Nietzsche'fc  writings  is 
published  in  Dr.  Tille's  preface  to  Thomas  Common's  translation  of  "  Der  Fall  Wagner  "  ("The  Case  of  Wag- 
ner") (London  and  New  York,  1896).  This  volume  also  contains  a  translation  of  "Nietzsche  contra  Wagner," 
a  selection  of  many  of  the  passages  referred  to  above.  "The  Birth  of  Tragedy,"  translated  by  William  A 
Haussmann,  was  published  by  T.  N.  Foulis  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1909). 
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"Guntram"  (1894)  showed  the  composer's  interest  in  the  book.  Before 
the  tone-poem  was  performed,  this  programme  was  published:  "First 
movement :  Sunrise.  Man  feels  the  power  of  God.  Andante  religiose 
But  man  still  longs.  He  plunges  into  passion  (second  movement)  and 
finds  no  peace.  He  turns  towards  science,  and  tries  in  vain  to  solve 
life's  problem  in  a  fugue  (third  movement).  Then  agreeable  dance  tunes 
sound  and  he  becomes  an  individual,  and  his  soul  soars  upward  while 
the  world  sinks  far  beneath  him."  But  Strauss  gave  this  explanation 
to  Otto  Florsheim:  "I  did  not  intend  to  write  philosophical  music 
or  to  portray  in  music  Nietzsche's  great  work.  I  meant  to  convey  by 
means  of  music  an  idea  of  the  development  of  the  human  race  from  its 
origin,  through  the  various  phases  of  its  development,  religious  and 
scientific,  up  to  Nietzsche's  idea  of  the  Superman.  The  whole  sym- 
phonic poem  is  intended  as  my  homage  to  Nietzsche's  genius, 
which  found  its  greatest  exemplification  in  his  book,  'Thus  spake 
Zarathustra.' " 

*  * 

"Thus  spake  Zarathustra"  is  scored  for  one  piccolo,  three  flutes 
(one  interchangeable  with  a  second  piccolo),  three  oboes,  one  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  one  clarinet  in  E-flat,  one  bass  clarinet, 
three  bassoons,  one  double-bassoon,  six  horns,  four  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  two  bass  tubas,  kettledrums,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
Glockenspiel,  a  low  bell  in  E,  two  harps,  organ,  sixteen  first  violins, 
sixteen  second  violins,  twelve  violas,  twelve  'cellos,  eight  double-basses. 

On  a  fly-leaf  of.  a  score  is  printed  the  following  excerpt  from  Nietz- 
sche's book,  the  first  section  of  " Zarathustra's  Introductory  Speech": — 

"Having  attained  the  age  of  thirty,  Zarathustra  left  his  home  and  the  lake  of  his 
home  and  went  into  the  mountains.  There  he  rejoiced  in  his  spirit  and  his  lone- 
liness, and  for  ten  years  did  not  grow  weary  of  it.  But  at  last  his  heart  turned — 
one  morning  he  got  up  with  the  dawn,  stepped  into  the  presence  of  the  Sun  and 
thus  spake  unto  him :  '  Thou  great  star !  What  would  be  thy  happiness,  were  it  not 
for  those  for  whom  thou  shinest?  For  ten  years  thou  hast  come  up  here  to  my  cave. 
Thou  wouldst  have  got  sick  of  thy  light  and  thy  journey  but  for  me,  mine  eagle  and 
my  serpent.  But  we  waited  for  thee  every  morning,  and  receiving  from  thee  thine 
abundance,  blessed  thee  for  it.  Lo!  I  am  weary  of  my  wisdom,  like  the  bee  that 
hath  collected  too  much  honey;  I  need  hands  reaching  out  for  it.  I  would  fain 
grant  and  distribute  until"  the  wise  among  men  could  once  more  enjoy  their  folly, 
and  the  poor  once  more  their  riches.  For  that  end  I  must  descend  to  the  depth: 
as  thou  dost  at  even,  when  sinking  behind  the  sea,  thou  givest  light  to  the  lower 
regions,  thou  resplendent  star!  I  must,  like  thee,  go  down,*  as  men  say — men  to 
whom  I  would  descend.  Then  bless  me,  thou  impassive  eye,  that  canst  look  without 
envy  even  upon  over-much  happiness.  Bless  the  cup  which  is  about  to  overflow, 
so  that  the  water  golden-flowing  out  of  it  may  carry  everywhere  the  reflection  of  thy 
rapture.  Lo!  this  cup  is  about  to  empty  itself  again,  and  Zarathustra  will  once 
more  become  a  man. — Thus  Zarathustra's  going  down  began." 

This  prefatory  note  in  Strauss's  tone-poem  is  not  a  "programme"  of 
the  composition  itself.     It  is  merely  an  introduction,  and  the  sub- 

*  Mr.  Apthorp  to  his  translation,  "Like  thee  I  must  go  down,  as  men  call  it,"  added  a  note:  "The  Ger- 
man word  is  untergehen;  literally  to  go  below."  It  means  both  "to  perish"  and  "to  set"  (as  the  sun  sets). — 
P.  H. 


captions  of  the  composer  in  the  score  indicate  that  the  music  after  the 
short  musical  introduction  begins  where  the  quotation  ends. 

Zarathustra  stepped  down  from  the  mountains.  After  strange  talk 
with  an  old  hermit  he  arrived  at  a  town  where  many  were  gathered 
in  the  market-place,  for  a  rope  dancer  had  promised  a  performance. 

And  Zarathustra  thus  spake  unto  "the  folk:  'I  teach  you  beyond*  man.  Man  is 
a  something  that  shall  be  surpassed. 

..."  'What  with  man  is  the  ape?  A  joke  or  a  sore  shame.  Man  shall  be  the 
same  for  beyond-man,  a  joke  or  a  sore  shame.  Ye  have  made  your  way  from  worm 
to  man  and  much  within  you  is  still  worm.  Once  ye  were  apes,  even  now  man  is  ape 
in  a  higher  degree  than  any  ape.  He  who  is  the  wisest  among  3rou  is  but  a  discord 
and  hybrid  of  plant  and  ghost.  .  .  .  Beyond-man  is  the  significance  of  earth.  ...  I 
conjure  you,  my  brethren,  remain  faithful  to  earth  and  do  not  believe  those  who  speak 
unto  you  of  superterrestrial  hopes!  .  .  .  Once  soul  looked  contemptuously  upon 
body;  that  contempt  then  being  the  highest  ideal,  soul  wished  the  body  meagre, 
hideous,  starved.  Thus  soul  thought  it  could  escape  body  and  earth.  Oh!  that 
soul  was  itself  meagre,  hideous,  starved;  cruelty  was  the  lust  of  that  soul!  But  ye 
also,  my  brethren,  speak;  what  telleth  your  body  of  your  sold?  Is  your  soul  not 
poverty  and  dirt  and  a  miserable  ease?  Verily  a  muddy  sea  is  man.  One  must  be 
a  sea  to  be  able  to  receive  a  muddy  stream  without  becoming  unclean.  Behold  I 
teach  you  beyond-man;  he  is  that  sea,  in  him  your  great  contempt  can  sink.  .  .  . 
Man  is  a  rope  connecting  animal  and  beyond-man — a  rope  over  a  precipice.  Dan- 
gerous over,  dangerous  on-the-way,  dangerous  looking  backward,  dangerous  shiver- 
ing and  making  a  stand.  What  is  great  in  man  is  that  he  is  a  bridge  and  not  a  goal; 
what  can  be  loved  in  man  is  that  he  is  a  transition  and  a  downfall.  ...  It  is  time 
for  man  to  mark  out  his  goal.  It  is  time  for  man  to  plant  the  germ  of  his  highest 
hope.  His  soul  is  still  rich  enough  for  that  purpose.  But  one  day  that  soil  will 
be  impoverished  and  tame,  no  high  tree  being  any  longer  able  to  grow  from  it. '" 

"The  scene  of  'Thus  spake  Zarathustra,'"  says  Dr.  Tille,  "is  laid, 
as  it  were,  outside  of  time  and  space,  and  certainly  outside  of  countries 
and  nations,  outside  of  this  age,  and  outside  of  the  main  condition  of 
all  that  lives — the  struggle  for  existence.  .  .  .  There  appear  cities  and 
mobs,  kings  and  scholars,  poets  and  cripples,  but  outside  of  their  realm 
there  is  a  province  which  is  Zarathustra' s  own,  where  he  lives  in  his 
cave  amid  the  rocks,  and  whence  he  thrice  goes  to  men  to  teach  them  his 
wisdom.  This  Nowhere  and  Nowhen,  over  which  Nietzsche's  imagi- 
nation is  supreme,  is  a  province  of  boundless  individualism,  in  which 
a  man  of  mark  has  free  play,  unfettered  by  the  tastes  and  inclinations 
of  the  multitude.  .  .  .  'Thus  spake  Zarathustra'  is  a  kind  of  summary 
of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  it  is  on  this  fact 
that  its  principal  significance  rests.  It  unites  in  itself  a  number  of 
mental  movements  which,  in  literature  as  well  as  in  various  sciences, 
have  made  themselves  felt  separately  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
without  going  far  beyond  them.  By  bringing  them  into  contact, 
although  not  always  into  uncontradictory  relation,  Nietzsche  transfers 
them  from  mere  existence  in  philosophy,  or  scientific  literature  in 
general,  into  the  sphere  or  the  creed  or  Weltanschauung  of  the  educated 
classes,  and  thus  his  book  becomes  capable  of  influencing  the  views 
and  strivings  of  a  whole  age." 

*  "Overman,"  or,  as  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  prefers,  "Superman."  Muret  and  Sanders  define  the 
word  "Uebermensch":  "Demigod,  superhuman  being,  man  without  a  model  and  without  a  shadow;  godlike 
man."— P.  H. 


Zarathustra   teaches    men   the   deification    of    Iyife.     He   offers   not 

Joy  of  life,  for  to  him  there  is  no  such  thing,  but  fulness  of  life,  in  the 

joy  of  the  senses,  "in  the  triumphant  exuberance  of  vitality,  in  the  pure 

lofty  naturalness  of  the  antique,  in  short,  in  the  fusion  of  God,  world, 

and  ego." 

* 
*  * 

There  is  a  simple  but  impressive  introduction,  in  which  there  is  a 
solemn  trumpet  motive,  which  leads  to  a  great  climax  for  full  orchestra 
and  organ  on  the  chord  of  C  major.  There  is  this  heading,  "Von  DEN 
HinterwKi/iXErn "  (Of  the  Dwellers  in  the  Rear  World).  These  are 
they  who  sought  the  solution  in  religion.  Zarathustra,  too,  had  once 
dwelt  in  this  rear- world.     (Horns  intone  a  solemn  Gregorian  "Credo.") 

"Then  the  world  seemed  to  me  the  work  of  a  suffering  and  tortured  God.  A 
dream  then  the  world  appeared  to  me,  and  a  God's  fiction;  colored  smoke  before 
the  eyes  of  a  godlike  discontented  one.  .  .  .  Alas !  brethren,  that  God  whom  I  created 
was  man's  work  and  man's  madness,  like  all  Gods.  Man  he  was,  and  but  a  poor 
piece  of  man  and  the  I.  From  mine  own  ashes  and  flame  it  came  unto  me,  that 
ghost,  aye  verily !  It  did  not  come  unto  me  from  beyond !  What  happened,  breth- 
ren? I  overcame  myself,  the  sufferer,  and  carrying  mine  own  ashes  unto  the  moun- 
tains invented  for  myself  a  brighter  flame.     And  lo!  the  ghost  departed  from  me." 

The  next  heading  is  "Von  der  grosser  S^hnsucht"  (Of  the  Great 
Yearning).  This  stands  over  an  ascending  passage  in  B  minor  in 
'cellos  and  bassoons,  answered  by  wood- wind  instruments  in  chromatic 
thirds.     The  reference  is  to  the  following  passage: — 

.  .  .  "O  my  soul,  I  understand  the  smile  of  thy  melancholy.  Thine  over-great 
riches  themselves  now  stretch  out  longing  hands !  .  .  .  And,  verily,  O  my  soul !  who 
could  see  thy  smile  and  not  melt  into  tears?  Angels  themselves  melt  into  tears, 
because  of  the  over-kindness  of  thy  smile.  Thy  kindness  and  over-kindness  wanteth 
not  to  complain  and  cry!  And  yet,  O  my  soul,  thy  smile  longeth  for  tears,  and  thy 
trembling  mouth  longeth  to  sob.  .  .  .  Thou  liketh  better  to  smile  than  to  pour  out 
thy  sorrow.  .  .  .  But  if  thou  wilt  not  cr3r,  nor  give  forth  in  tears  thy  purple  melan- 
choly, thou  wilt  have  to  sing,  O  my  soul !  Behold,  I  myself  smile  who  foretell  such 
things  unto  thee.  .  .  .  O  my  soul,  now  I  have  given  thee  all,  and  even  my  last,  and 
all  my  hands  have  been  emptied  by  giving  unto  thee !  My  bidding  thee  sing,  lo,  that 
was  the  last  thing  I  had!" 

The  next  section  begins  with  a  pathetic  cantilena  in  C  minor  (second 

violins,  oboes,  horn),  and  the  heading  is:    "Von  den  Frejudejn  und 

Leidenschaftbn "  (Of  Joys  and  Passions). 

"Once  having  passions  thou  calledst  them  evil.  Now, however, thou  hast  nothing 
but  thy  virtues:  they  grew  out  of  thy  passions.  Thou  laidest  thy  highest  goal  upon 
these  passions:  then  they  became  thy  virtues  and  delights.  .  .  .  My  brother,  if  thou 
hast  good  luck,  thou  hast  one  virtue  and  no  more;  thus  thou  walkest  more  easily 
over  the  bridge.  It  is  a  distinction  to  have  many  virtues,  but  a  hard  lot;  and 
many  having  gone  to  the  desert  killed  themselves,  because  they  were  tired  of  being 
the  battle  and  battlefield  of  virtues." 

"GrabIvIEd"  (Grave  Song).  The  oboe  has  a  tender  cantilena  over 
the  Yearning  motive  in  'cellos  and  bassoons. 

"'Yonder  is  the  island  of  graves,  the  silent.  Yonder  also  are  the  graves  of  my 
youth.  Thither  will  I  carry  an  evergreen  wreath  of  life.'  Resolving  this  in  my  heart 
I  went  over  the  sea.  Oh,  ye,  ye  visions  and  apparitions  of  my  youth!  Oh,  all  ye 
glances  of  love,  ye  divine  moments!  How  could  ye  die  so  quickly  for  me!  This 
day  I  think  of  you  as  my  dead  ones.     From  your  direction,  my  dearest  dead  ones, 


a  sweet  odour  cometh  unto  me,  an  odour  setting  free  heart  and  tears.  .  .  .  Still  I 
am  the  richest,  and  he  who  is  to  be  envied  most — I,  the  loneliest !  For  I  have  had 
you,  and  ye  have  me  still."  .  .  . 

"Von  der  Wissenschaft"  (Of  Science).  The  fugued  passage  begins 
with  'cellos  and  double-basses  (divided).  The  subject  of  this  fugato 
contains  all  the  diatonic  and  chromatic  degrees  of  the  scale,  and  the 
real  responses  to  this  subject  come  in  successively  a  fifth  higher. 

"Thus  sang  the  Wizard.  And  all  who  were  there  assembled,  fell  unawares  like 
birds  into  the  net  of  his  cunning.  .  .  .  Only  the  conscientious  one  of  the  spirit  had 
not  been  caught.  He  quickly  took  the  harp  from  the  wizard,  crying:  'Air!  Let 
good  air  come  in!  Let  Zarathustra  come  in!  Thou  makest  this  cave  sultry  and 
poisonous,  thou  bad  old  wizard!  Thou  seducest,  thou  false  one,  thou  refined  one, 
unto  unknown  desires  and  wilderness.  .  .  .  Alas,  for  all  free  .spirits  who  are  not  on 
their  guard  against  such  wizards!  Gone  is  their  freedom.  Thou  teachest  and 
thereby  allurest  back  into  prisons!  We  seem  to  be  very  different.  And,  verily, 
we  spake  and  thought  enough  together  ...  to  enable  me  to  know  we  are  different. 
We  seek  different  things  ...  ye  and  I.  For  I  seek  more  security.  .  .  .  But,  when  I 
see  the  eyes  ye  make,  methinketh  almost  ye  seek  more  insecurity.'"  .  .  . 

Much  farther  on  a  passage  in  the  strings,  beginning  in  the  'cellos  and 

violas,  arises  from  B  minor.     "D£R  Genbsbnde"  (The  Convalescent): 

"Zarathustra  jumped  up  from  his  couch  like  a  madman.  He  cried  with  a  terrible' 
voice,  and  behaved  as  if  some  one  else  was  lying  on  the  couch  and  would  not  get  up 
from  it.  And  so  sounded  Zarathustra's  voice  that  his  animals  ran  unto  him  in  terror, 
and  that  from  all  caves  and  hiding  places  which  were  nigh  unto  Zarathustra's  cave 
all  animals  hurried  away  ...  he  fell  down  like  one  dead,  and  remained  long  like 
one  dead.  At  last,  after  seven  days,  Zarathustra  rose  on  his  couch,  took  a  rose  apple 
in  his  hand,  smelt  it,  and  found  its  odour  sweet.  Then  his  animals  thought  the  time 
had  come  for  speaking  unto  him.  .  .  .  'Speak  not  further,  thou  convalescent  one! 
.  .  .  but  go  out  where  the  world  waiteth  for  thee  like  a  garden.  Go  out  unto  the 
roses  and  bees  and  flocks  of  doves!  But  especially  unto  the  singing  birds,  that  thou 
mayest  learn  singing  from  them.  For  singing  is  good  for  the  convalescent;  the 
healthy  one  may  speak.  And  when  the  healthy  one  wanteth  songs  also,  he  wanteth 
other  songs  than  the  convalescent  one.  .  .  .  For  thy  new  songs,  new  lyres  are  req- 
uisite. Sing  and  foam  over,  O  Zarathustra,  heal  thy  soul  with  new  songs,  that  thou 
mayest  carry  thy  great  fate  that  hath  not  yet  been  any  man's  fate! '  .  .  .  Zarathustra 
.  .  .  lay  still  with  his  eyes  closed,  like  one  asleep,  although  he  did  not  sleep.  For  he 
was  communing  with  his  soul." 

TanzliBd.     The  dance  song  begins  with  laughter  in  the  wood- wind. 

"One  night  Zarathustra  went  through  the  forest  with  his  disciples,  and  when 
seeking  for  a  well, behold!  he  came  unto  a  green  meadow  which  was  surrounded  by 
trees  and  bushes.  There  girls  danced  together.  As  soon  as  the  girls  knew  Zarathus- 
tra, they  ceased  to  dance ;  but  Zarathustra  approached  them  with  a  friendly  gesture 
and  spake  these  words:  'Cease  not  to  dance,  ye  sweet  girls!  ...  I  am  the  advocate 
of  God  in  the  presence  of  the  devil.  But  he  is  the  spirit  of  gravity.  How  could  I, 
ye  light  ones,  be  an  enemy  unto  divine  dances?  or  unto  the  feet  of  girls  with  beautiful 
ankles?  .  .  .  He  who  is  not  afraid  of  my  darkness  findeth  banks  full  of  roses  under 
my  cypresses.  .  .  .  And  I  think  he  will  also  find  the  tiny  God  whom  girls  like  best. 
Beside  the  well  he  lieth,  still  with  his  eyes  shut.  Verily,  in  broad  daylight  he  fell 
asleep,  the  sluggard!  Did  he  perhaps  try  to  catch  too  many  butterflies?  Be  not 
angry  with  me,  ye  beautiful  dancers,  if  I  chastise  a  little  the  tiny  God!  True,  he  will 
probably  cry  and  weep;  but  even  when  weeping  he  causeth  laughter!  And  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  shall  he  ask  you  for  a  dance;  and  I  myself  shall  sing  a  song  unto  his 
dance." 

"NachtliBd"  ("Night  Song.") 

"Night  it  is:  now  talk  louder  all  springing  wells. 
And  my  soul  also  is  a  springing  well. 

Night  it  is:  now  only  awake  all  songs  of  the  loving. 
And  my  soul  also  is  a  song  of  one  loving. 


Something  never  stilled,  never  to  be  stilled,  is  within  me 

Which  longs  to  sing  aloud; 

A  longing  for  love  is  within  me, 

Which  itself  speaks  the  language  of  love. 

Night  it  is." 

" NachtwanderuEd "  ("The  Song  of  the  Night  Wanderer,"  though 
Nietzsche  in  later  editions  changed  the  title  to  "The  Drunken  Song"). 
The  song  comes  after  a  fortissimo  stroke  of  the  bell,  and  the  bell,  sound- 
ing twelve  times,  dies  away  softly. 

"Sing  now  yourselves  the  song  whose  name  is 
'Once  more,'  whose  sense  is  'For  all  Eternity!' 
Sing,  ye  higher  men,  Zarathustra's  roundelay ! 
ONE! 

O  man,  take  heed ! 
•  TWO! 

What,  saith  the  deep  midnight? 
THREE ! 

'I  have  slept,  I  have  slept! — 
FOUR! 

From  deep  dream  I  woke  to  light. 
FIVE! 

The  world  is  deep. 
SIX! 

And  deeper  than  the  dav  thought  for. 
SEVEN!" 

Deep  is  its  woe, — 
EIGHT! 

And  deeper  still  than  woe — delight.' 
NINE! 

Saith  woe:   'Vanish!' 
.    TEN! 

Yet  all  joy  wants  eternity. 
ELEVEN! 

Wants  deep,  deep  eternity!" 
TWELVE! 

The  mystical  conclusion  has  excited  much  discussion.     The  ending  is 

in  two  keys, — in  B  major  in  the  high  wood-wind  and  violins,  in  C  major 

in  the  basses,  pizzicati.     "The  theme  of  the  Ideal  sways  aloft  in  the 

higher  regions  in  B  major;    the  trombones  insist  on  the  unresolved 

chord  of  C,  E,  F-sharp;   and  in  the  double-basses  is  repeated,  C,  G,  C, 

the  World  Riddle."     This  riddle  is  unsolved  by  Nietzsche,  by  Strauss, 

and  even  by  Strauss's  commentators. 

* 
*  * 

The  reader  who  wishes  a  minute  analysis  of  this  extraordinary  work 
should  consult  "Also  sprach  Zarathustra,"  by  Hans  Merian,  fifty-five 
pages  (Leipsic,  1900);    or  the  analyses  by  Arthur  Kahn  (No.  129  of 


"Der  Musikf uhrer "  series,  Leipsic);    or  Dr.  Reimann's  analysis,  pub- 
lished in  Philharmonic  Concert  (Berlin)  programme-books. 


* 
*  * 


A  symphony  in  C  major  by  Louis  F.  Delune,  of  Brussels,  was  produced 
at  one  of  Busoni's  orchestral  concerts  in  Berlin  in  January,  1906.  Each 
one  of  the  four  movements  bore  a  motto  from  Nietzsche's  "Thus  spake 
Zarathustra."  Oskar  Fried's  "Das  trunkne  Lied"  (from  Nietzsche's 
"Also  sprach  Zarathustra")  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  was 
produced  by  the  Wagner  Society  of  Berlin,  at  its  concert  in  Berlin, 
April  15,  1904.  Dr.  Muck  conducted.  The  text  of  the  "Mass  of 
Life"  by  Frederick  Delius  is  taken  from  Nietzsche's  "Thus  spake 
Zarathustra."  A  song  by  Arnold  Mendelssohn,  "Aus  dem  Nacht- 
liede  Zarathustras,"  was  sung  in  Boston  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Wuellner, 
January  30,  1909. 

Zoroaster  has  appeared  as  an  operatic  hero.  Rameau's  "Zoroastre," 
a  lyric  tragedy  in  five  acts  and  a  prologue,  libretto  by  Cahusac,  was 
produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  December  5,  1749.  Zoroaster,  a  benefi- 
cent prince  and  a  magician  only  for  good,  is  opposed  to  Abramane,  an 
evil  ruler  and  worker  in  black  magic.  They  are  rivals  in  power, 
glory,  and  love.  Rameau  put  into  this  opera  much  music  that  he  had 
composed  for  Voltaire's  "Samson,"  which  the  Opera  had  refused.*  It 
is  said  that  a  prologue  had  been  written,  and  that  Rameau  replaced  it 
by  the  overture,  which  "serves  as  a  prologue."  The  first  part  of  this 
overture  is  "a  strong  and  pathetic  picture  of  the  barbaric  power  of 
Abramane  and  of  the  groanings  of  the  people  whom  he  oppresses:  a 
sweet  calm  follows;  hope  is  born  again.  The  second  part  is  a  lively 
and  gay  image  of  the  beneficent  power  of  Zoroastre  and  of  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  folks  whom  he  has  delivered  from  oppression."  The 
libretto  assures  us  that  all  these  things  are  in  the  overture.  The  chief 
singers  were  Jelyotte  (Zoroastre),  de  Chasse  (Abramane),  Marie  Fel 
(Amelite).     The  famous  Camargo  danced  in  the  ballet. 

Cahusac's  text  was  translated  into  German  by  Jacques  Casanova  de 
Seingalt,  and,  with  music  by  a  Saxon  chamber-musician,  Johann  August 
Adam,  was  produced  at  Dresden.  February  7,  1752. f 

The  Italian  one-act  comic  opera  "Le  pazzie  di  Stallidaura  e  Zoro- 
astro,"  by  Cimarosa,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  philosopher  and 
mage. 

"Le  Mage,"  opera  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Jean  Richepin  and  music 
by  Massenet,  was  produced  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  March  16,  1891.     Za- 

*  See  Voltaire's  amusing  account-(article  "Samson")  in  "Questions  sur  1'Encyclopedie  ";  also  "Voltaire 
Musicien,"  by  Edmond  Vander  Straeten,  pp.  76-79  (Paris,  1878). 

fSee  "  Memoiresde  Jacques  Casanova"  (Rozez  ed.),  vol.  ii.  p.  245;  also  "Jacques  Casanova  Venitien" 
by  Charles  Samaran  (Paris,  1014),  pp.  71-76.  In  the  preface  to  the  Italian  libretto  published  in  Dresden, 
Casanova  excused  himself  from  presenting  to  the  public  a  tragedy  contrary  to  all  the  dogmas  of  Christianity, 
saying  that  his  chief  aim  was  to  produce  a  gorgeous  spectacular  ballet.  See  also  "  Zur  Geschichte  der 
Musik  und  des  Theaters  am  Hofe  der  Kurfiirsten  von  Sachsen,"  by  Moritz  Fiirstenau,  vol.  ii.  pp.  268-270 
(Dresden,  1862). 
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rastra,  the  warrior,  loves  his  captive,  the  Queen  Anahita,  and  is  be- 
loved by  Varehda,  the  daughter  of  the  high  priest.  By  the  machina- 
tions of  the  priest,  Zarastra  is  forced  to  marry  Varehda;  but  he  leaves 
the  scene  of  his  triumphs  to  devote  himself  to  worship  of  the  god  Mazda, 
and  he  appears  in  one  of  the  acts  as  a  preacher  on  the  holy  mountain. 
True  love  triumphs  at  the  end:  he  and  Anahita  are  united.  Vergnet 
was  the  Zarastra;  Delmas,  the  High  Priest;  Mme.  Fierens,  Varehda; 
and  Mme.  Lureau-Escala'is,  Anahita. 


* 
*  * 


One  of  the  most  entertaining  articles  on  Zoroaster  is  "Zoroastre" 
in  the  famous  Dictionary  of  Pierre  Bayle.  Here  may  be  found  many 
of  the  old  legends:  how  Zoroaster  laughed  on  the  day  he  was  born; 
how  he  passed  twenty  years  in  the  deserts  and  ate  only  of  a  cheese  that 
never  grew  old  and  never  failed  him;  how  love  of  wisdom  and  justice 
compelled  him  to  choose  a  mountain  for  his  dwelling-place'  how  he 
was  Nimrod,  Japhet,  Ezekiel,  Balaam,  Moses,  etc. 

A  summary  of  all  that  is  known  concerning  Zoroaster  is  found  in 
"Zoroaster,  the  Prophet  of  Ancient  Iran,"  by  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson, 
professor  of  Indo-Iranian  languages  in  Columbia  University.  Pro- 
fessor Jackson  gives  reasons  for  believing  that  this  prophet  arose  in 
Western  Iran  (Atropatane  and  Media)  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Baby- 
lonian conqueror  of  Jerusalem.  According  to  universal  tradition 
Zoroaster  was  seventy -seven  when  he  died,  and  he  was  probably  killed 
in  battle,  though  many  believed  that  he  perished  by  lightning  or  a 
flame  from  heaven.  "  Zoroastrianism  did  not  die  with  its  founder. 
National  events  have  changed  the  course  of  its  history,  but  it  lives  on 
to  this  day." 


Overture;  to  "Leonore,"  No.  3,  Op!  72  .    .  Bud  wig  van  Beethoven 

(Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;   died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827.) 

Beethoven's  opera  "Fidelio,  oder  die  Eheliche  Liebe,"  with  text 
adapted  freely  by  Jozef  Sonnleithner  from  the  French  of  Bouilly 
("Leonore;  ou,  l'Amour  Conjugal,"  a  "fait  historique"  in  two  acts 
and  in  prose,  music  by  Gaveaux,  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  February  19, 
1798),  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  An  der  Wien,  Vienna,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1805,  with  Anna  Pauline  Milder,*  afterwards  Mrs.  Hauptmann, 

"Pauline  Anna  Milder  was  born  at  Constantinople,  December  13,  1785.  She  died  at  Berlin,  May  20, 
1838.  The  daughter  of  an  Austrian  courier,  or,  as  some  say,  pastry  cook  to  the  Austrian  embassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  afterwards  interpreter  to  Prince  Maurojeni,  she  had  a  most  adventurous  childhood.  (The 
story  is  told  at  length  in  Ledebur's  "Tonkiinstler-Lexicon  Berlin's.")  Back  in  Austria,  she  studied  three 
years  with  Sigismund  Neukomm.  Schikaneder  heard  her  and  brought  her  out  in  Vienna  in  1803,  as  Juno  in 
Siismayer's  "Der  Spiegel  von  Arkadien."  She  soon  became  famous,  and  she  was  engaged  at  the  court  opera, 
where  she  created  the  part  of  Leonora  in  "Fidelio."  In  1810  she  married  a  jeweler,  Hauptmann.  She  sang 
as  guest  at  many  opera-houses  and  was  offered  brilliant  engagements,  and  in  1816  she  became  a  member  of 
the  Berlin  Royal  Opera  House  at  a  yearly  salary  of  four  thousand  thalers  and  a  vacation  of  three  months. 
She  retired  with  a  pension  in  1831,  after  having  sung  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  operatic  performances. 
She  was  also  famous  in  Berlin  as  an  oratorio  singer.  She  appeared  again  in  Berlin  in  1834,  but  her  voice 
was  sadly  worn,  yet  she  sang  as  a  guest  in  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg.  Her  funeral  was  conducted  with 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and  it  is  said  that  the  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris,"  "Alceste,"  and  "Armide,"  her  favorite 
operas,  were  put  into  her  coffin — a  favor  she  asked  shortly  before  her  death. 
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as  the  heroine.  The  other  parts  were  taken  as  follows :  Don  Fernando, 
Weinkopf;  Don  Pizarro,  Meier;  Florestan,  Demmer;  Rocco,  Rothe; 
Marzelline  (sic),  Miss  Miiller;  Jaquino,  Cache;  Wachehauptmann, 
Meister.  We  quote  from  the  original  bill.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  on  April  i,  1857,  with  Mrs.  Johannsen,  Miss  Berkiel, 
Beutler,*  Neumann,  Oehlein,  and  Weinlich  as  the  chief  singers. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  was  the  overture  played  at  the  first  performance 
in  Vienna.  The  opera  was  withdrawn,  revised,  and  produced  again 
on  March  29,  1806,  when  "Leonore"  No.  3,  a  remodelled  form  of  No. 
2,  was  played  as  the  overture.  The  opera  was  performed  twice,  and 
then  withdrawn.  There  was  talk  of  a  performance  at  Prague  in  1807, 
and  Beethoven  wrote  for  it  a  new  overture,  in  which  he  retained  the 
theme  drawn  from  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friihlingstagen," 
but  none  of  the  other  material  used  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  The  opera  was 
not  performed,  and  the  autograph  of  the  overture  disappeared. 
"Fidelio"  was  revived  at  Vienna  in  18 14,  and  for  this  performance 
Beethoven  wrote  the  "Fidelio"  overture.  We  know  from  his  diary 
that  he  "rewrote  and  bettered"  the  opera  by  work  from  March  to 
May  15  of  that  year. 

The  dress  rehearsal  was  on  May  22,  but  the  promised  overture  was 
not  ready.  On  the  20th  or  21st  Beethoven  was  dining  at  a  tavern 
with  his  friend  Bartolini.  After  the  meal  was  over,  Beethoven  took 
a  bill-of-fare,  drew  lines  on  the  back  of  it,  and  began  to  write.  "  Come, 
let  us  go,"  said  Bartolini.  "No,  wait  a  while:  I  have  the  scheme  of 
my  overture,"  answered  Beethoven,  and  he  sat  until  he  had  finished 
his  sketches.  Nor  was  he  at  the  dress  rehearsal.  They  waited  for 
him  a  long  time,  then  went  to  his  lodgings.  He  was  fast  asleep  in 
bed.  A  cup  and  wine  and  biscuits  were  near  him,  and  sheets  of  the 
overture  were  on  the  bed  and  the  floor.  The  candle  was  burnt  out. 
It  was  impossible  to  use  the  new  overture,  which  was  not  even  finished. 
Schindler  said  a  ' '  Leonore ' '  overture  was  played.  According  to  Seyfried 
the  overture  used  was  that  to  "The  Ruins  of  Athens,"  and  his  view 
is  now  accepted,  although  Treitsche  asserted  that  the  "Prometheus" 
overture  was  the  one  chosen.  After  Beethoven's  death  a  score  of  an 
overture  in  C  was  found  among  his  manuscripts.  It  was  not  dated, 
but  a  first  violin  part  bore  the  words  in  the  composer's  handwriting: 
"Overturn  in  C,  charakteristische  Ouverture.  Violino  I."  This  work 
was  played  at  Vienna  in  1828,  at  a  concert,  as  a  "grand  characteristic 
overture"  by  Beethoven.  It  was  identified  later,  and  circumstances 
point  to  1807  as  the  date  of  composition. 

*  Mr.  Beutler  sang  that  night  for  the  last  time.  He  had  a  cold,  and  the  physician  warned  him  against 
singing,  but  the  audience  filled  the  theatre,  and  he  was  persuaded,  He  became  hoarse  immediately  after  the 
performance,  and,  as  his  vocal  cords  were  paralyzed,  he  never  sang  again.  Mendelssohn,  who  had  given  him 
musical  instruction,  praised  his  voice,  but  urged  him  not  to  use  it  in  opera,  as  it  would  not  stand  the  wear 
and  tear.  Beutler  than  gave  up  the  ambition  of  his  life,  but  in  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  and  other  students 
at  Heidelberg  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  He  came  to  the  United  States,  and  yielded  to  the  temptation 
of  a  good  offer  from  an  opera  manager.  He  became  an  understudy  of  Mario,  then  the  misfortune  befell  him. 
I  am  indebted  for  these  facts  to  Beutler's  daughter,  Mrs.  Tippett,  of  Boston. 
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The  order,  then,  of  these  overtures,  according  to  the  time  of  com- 
position, is  now  supposed  to  be  "Leonore"  No.  2,  "Leonore"  No.  3, 
"Leonore"  No.  1,  "Fidelio."  It  may  here  be  added  that  Beethoven 
wished,  and  for  a  long  time  insisted,  that  the  title  of  his  opera  should 
be  "Leonore";  and  he  ascribed  the  early  failures  to  the  substitution 
of  the  title  "Fidelio."  But  the  manager  of  the  theatre  and  friends  of 
Beethoven  insisted  with  equal  force  on  "Fidelio,"  because  the  same 
story  had  been  used  by  Gaveaux  ("Leonore,"  Opera-Comique,  Paris, 
1798)  and  Paer  ("Leonora,"  Dresden,  1805). 

It  is  said  that  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  rewritten  because  certain  pas- 
sages given  to  the  wood-wind  troubled  the  players.  Others  say  it 
was  too  difficult  for  the  strings  and  too  long.  In  No.  2,  as  well  as  in 
No.  3,  the  chief  dramatic  stroke  is  the  trumpet  signal,  which  announces 
the  arrival  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  confounds  Pizarro,  and  saves 
Florestan  and  Leonore. 

The  "Fidelio"  overture  is  the  one  generally  played  before  perform- 
ances of  the  opera  in  Germany,  although  Weingartner  has  tried  ear- 
nestly to  restore  "Leonore"  No.  2  to  that  position.  "Leonore"  No.  3 
is  sometimes  played  between  the  acts.  The  objection  to  this  is  that 
the  trumpet  episode  of  the  prison  will  then  discount  the  dramatic 
effect  when  it  comes  in  the  following  act,  nor  does  the  joyous  ending 
of  the  overture  prepare  the  hearer  for  the  lugubrious  scene  with  Flo- 
restan's  soliloquy.  Hans  von  Bulow  therefore  performed  the  over- 
ture No.  3  at  the  end  of  the  opera.  Zumpe  did  likewise  at  Munich. 
They  argued  with  Wagner  that  this  overture  was  the  quintessence  of 
the  opera,  "the  complete  and  definite  synthesis  of  that  drama  that 
Beethoven  had  dreamed  of  writing."  There  has  been  a  tradition  that 
the  overture  should  be  played  between  the  scenes  of  the  second  act. 
This  was  done  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  in  1851,  when 
Ferdinand  Hiller  conducted  and  Sophie  Cruvelli  took  the  part  of 
Leonora;*  and  when  "Fidelio"  was  performed  at  the  Theatre  Italien, 
Paris,  in  1852  and  1869,  the  overture  was  played  before  the  last  scene, 
which  was  counted  a  third  act.  Mottl  and  Mahler  accepted  this  tradi- 
tion. The  objection-  has  been  made  to  this  that  after  the  brilliant 
peroration,  the  little  orchestral  introduction  to  the  second  scene  sounds 
rather  thin.  To  meet  the  objection,  a  pause  was  made  for  several 
minutes  after  the  overture. 

The  "Leonore"  No.  2  was  Beethoven's  first  grand  overture;  and  in 
general  scope  and  in  the  richness  of  development  it  was  far  in  advance 
of  its  time.     There  is  still  more  pronounced  dramatic  development  in 

*The  Rev.  John  E.  Cox  says  in  his  "Musical  Recollections"  (London,  1872)  that  this  production  was 
'well-nigh  spoiled  by  the  outrageous  manner  in  which  she  dressed  the  character  of  Leonora,  which  was  said 
to  have  brought  down  a  well-deserved  reproof  from  the  highest  personage  in  the  land."  Benjamin  Lumley, 
then  the  director  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  says  nothing  about  this  in  his  "Reminiscences  of  the  Opera" 
(London,  1864);  on  the  contrary,  be  speaks  of  Mme.  Cruvelli's  "well  deserved  and  unquestionable  triumph." 
Her  performance  was  "magnificent,  both  in  singing  and  acting.  The  sympathies  of  the  audience  were  stirred 
to  the  quick."     Sims  Reeves  took  the  part  of  Florestan. 
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the  No.  3.  The  exceedingly  long  free  fantasia  of  No.  2  is  shortened,  and 
its  character  is  changed.  In  No.  2,  between  the  trumpet-calls,  there 
is  a  return  to  certain  developments  of  the  chief  theme.  This  does  not 
appear  in  No.  3,  but  there  are  some  measures  from  the  "Song  of 
Thanksgiving"  in  the  scene  in  the  opera  where  these  trumpet-calls 
are  heard,  and  the  return  to  the 'first  theme  occurs  only  after  the  epi- 
sode is  over.  The  thematic  material  of  Nos.  2  and  3  is  practically  the 
same,  but  the  differences  in  treatment  are  great  and  many. 

"Leonore"  No.  2  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  adagio,  C  major, 
3-4.  There  are  bold  changes  of  tonality.  Clarinets,  bassoons,  and 
horns  enter  with  a  slow  cantilena  from  Florestan's  air  in  the  prison 
scene.  The  main  portion  of  the  overture,  allegro,  C  major,  2-2,  begins 
pianissimo,  with  an  announcement  of  the  first  theme,  which  is  not 
taken  from  the  opera  itself.  The  second  theme,  in  oboe  and  'cellos 
against  arpeggios  in  violins  and  violas,  is  borrowed,  though  altered, 
from  the  Florestan  melody  heard  in  the  introduction.  In  the  free 
fantasia  there  is  first  a  working-out  of  the  first  theme  in  imitative 
counterpoint.  Then  the  second  theme  enters  in  F  major,  then  in  C 
minor;  and  the  work  on  the  first  theme  is  pursued  at  length,  until 
the  climax  rushes  to  the  celebrated  trumpet-call,  which  is  different  in 
tonality  and  in  other  respects  from  the  one  in  No.  3.  The  second  call 
is  followed  by  strange  harmonies  in  the  strings.  There  are  a  few 
measures,  adagio,  in  which  the  Florestan  melody  returns.  This  melody 
is  not  finished,  but  the  violins  take  up  the  last  figure  of  wood-wind 
instruments,  and  develop  it  into  the  hurry  of  strings  that  precedes  the 
coda.  This  well-known  passage  is  one-half  as  long  as  the  like  passage 
in  No.  3.  The  coda,  presto,  in  C  major,  2-2,  begins  in  double  fortis- 
simo on  a  diminution  of  the  first  theme;  and  that  which  follows  is 
about  the  same  as  in  No.  3,  although  there  is  no  ascending  chromatic 
crescendo  with  the  new  and  brilliant  appearance  of  the  first  theme,  nor 
is  there  the  concluding  roll  of  kettledrums. 

This  overture  and  No.  3  are  both  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
a  pair  of  kettledrums,  strings. 

The  No.  3  begins,  to  quote  Mr.  Ap thorp,  "with  one  of  Beethoven's 
most  daring  harmonic  subtleties.  The  key  is  C  major;  the  strings, 
trumpets,  and  kettledrums  strike  a  short  fortissimo  G  (the  dominant  of 
the  key),  which  is  held  and  diminished  by  the  wood- wind  and  horns, 
then  taken  up  again  piano  by  all  the  strings  in  octaves.  From  this 
G  the  strings,  with  the  flute,  clarinets,  and  first  bassoons,  now  pass 
step  by  step  down  the  scale  of  C  major,  through  the  compass  of  an 
octave,  landing  on  a  mysterious  F-sharp,  which  the  strings  thrice  swell 
and  diminish,  and  against  which  the  bassoons  complete  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  and  at  last  of  the  tonic  of  the  key  of  B  minor.     From 
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this  chord  of  B  minor  the  strings  jump  immediately  back  to  G  (domi 
nant  of  C  major),  and  pass,  by  a  deceptive  cadence,  through  the  chord 
of  the  dominant  seventh  and  minor  ninth  to  the  chord  of  A-flat  major. 
Here  we  have  in  the  short  space  of  nine  measures  a  succession  of  keys — 
C  major,  B  minor,  A-flat  major — such  as  few  men  before  Beethoven 
would  have  dared  to  write;  but  such  is  the  art  with  which  this  extraor- 
dinary succession  is  managed  that  all  sounds  perfectly  unforced  and 
natural."  After  the  key  of  A-flat  major  is  reached,  clarinets  and  bas- 
soons, supported  by  strings  and  two  sustained  notes  for  trombones, 
play  the  opening  measures  of  Florestan's  air,  "In  des  Lebens  Friih- 
lingstagen"  (act  ii.  of  the  opera).  The  buoyant  theme  of  the  Allegro, 
C  major,  begins  pianissimo  in  first  violins  and  'cellos,  and  grows  in 
strength  until  the  whole  orchestra  treats  it  impetuously.  The  second 
theme  has  been  described  as  "woven  out  of  sobs  and  pitying  sighs." 
The  working-out  consists  almost  wholly  in  alternating  a  pathetic  figure, 
taken  from  the  second  theme  and  played  by  the  wood-wind  over  a 
nervous  string  accompaniment,  with  furious  outbursts  from  the  whole 
orchestra.  Then  comes  the  trumpet-call  behind  the  stage.  The  twice 
repeated  call  is  answered  in  each  instance  by  the  short  song  of  thanks- 
giving from  the  same  scene:  Leonore's  words  are,  "Ach!  du  bist 
gerettet!  Grosser  Gott!"  A  gradual  transition  leads  from  this  to 
the  return  of  the  first  theme  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  (flute 
solo).     This  third  part  is  developed  in  general  as  the  first,  and  leads  to  a 

wildly  jubilant  coda.  * 

*  * 

Three  overtures  are  entitled  "Leonore";  one  is  entitled  "Fidelio." 
According  to  tradition  and  confirming  contemporaneous  speech  and 
documents,  Beethoven  wished  to  name  his  opera  "Leonore."  This  was 
the  title  of  Bouilly's  libretto.  It  is  also  possible  that  Beethoven 
may  have  wished  to  compliment  his  friend  Eleonore  von  Breuning, 
who  became  the  wife  of  Dr.  Wegeler,  for  Beethoven  was  tenderly 
attached  to  her.  The  management  of  the  An  der  Wien  theatre  feared 
that  his  opera  might  thus  be  confounded  with  those  by  Gaveaux  and 
Paer.  A  letter  written  by  Stephen  von  Breuning  (1806)  to  his  sister 
states  that  Beethoven  at  the  revival  of  the  opera  in  1806  was  unable 
to  persuade  the  management  to  put  the  title  "Fidelio"  on  the  bill, 
the  title  "in  the  original  French."  "The  bills  bore  the  first  title, 
'Leonore.'"  This  seems  authoritative.  But,  as  Kufferath  shows 
("Fidelio,"  Paris,  1913),  "Fidelio"  was  not  the  original  French  title. 
The  bills  of  1805  and  1806  all  have  "Fidelio."  The  first  edition  of 
the  German  libretto-  has  the  title  "Fidelio."  Only  the  libretto  of 
the  second  edition  (1806)  is  entitled  "Leonore." 

The  arrangement  of  the  opera  for  voice  and  pianoforte  made  by  Czerny, 
according  to  the  advice  of  Beethoven  in  1 8 10,  was  published  as  ' '  Leonore, ' ' 
and  in  the  same  year  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  announced  in  French  in 
the  Intelligenzblatt  of  Leipsic  the  publication  of  the  "overture  to  'Leo- 
nore.'" In  the  interval  a  second  edition  of  the  voice  and  piano  score 
had  been  published  by  Breitkopf  and  Hartel.  This  was  entitled 
"Fidelio,"  with  "Leonore"  in  parentheses.  Kufferath  concludes: 
"One  thing  is  ^certain:  only  in  18 14  after  the  second  revision  did  Beet- 
hoven definitely  adopt  the  title  'Fidelio.'"  A  score  for  voice  and 
pianoforte  in  those  days  included  the  airs,  duets,  and  trios;   not  the 

finales,  not  the  overture.  * 

*  * 
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Jean  Nicolas  Bouilly,  the  author  of  the  French  libretto,  was  born 
January  24,  1763,  at  La  Couldraye,  near  Tours.  He  died  at  Paris, 
April  24,  1842.  A  parliamentary  lawyer  at  Paris,  he  was  after  the 
Revolution  an  administrator,  civil  judge,  and  also  a  public  accuser 
at  Tours  from  1793  to  1797;  later,  a  member  of  the  Commission  of 
Public  Instruction  at  Paris.  He  left  this  position  to  follow  a  dramatic 
career.  He  wrote  librettos  for  Gretry,  Mehul,  Cherubini,  Daloyrac, 
Boi'eldieu,  Berton,  Nicolo,  and  for  the  young  Auber;  also  comedies, 
of  which  the  most  successful  was  "L'Abbe  de  l'^pee,"  and  vaudevilles. 

He  boasted  that  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  save  the  "aristocrats."  And  he  said  that  the  idea  of  his  "Leonore" 
was  derived  from  the  noble  action  of  a  woman  of  Touraine  whom  he 
helped.  She  introduced  herself,  disguised,  into  the  prison  where 
her  husband  was  confined,  and  rescued  him.  Mme.  de  Lavalette 
was  similarly  successful.  Her  husband  escaped  clad  in  her  dress. 
Bouilly  prudently  changed  the  scene  of  his  opera  to  Spain.  The  li- 
bretto was  published  by  Barba,  Paris,  in  the  year  Seven  (1798-99). 


* 
*  * 


Pierre  Gaveaux,  who  set  music  to  Bouilly's  libretto,  was  a  singer  as 
well  as  composer.  Born  at  Beziers  in  1761,  he  was  as  a  boy  a  chorister, 
and,  as  he  was  intended  for  the  priesthood,  he  learned  Latin  and  pur- 
sued other  necessary  studies.  First  tenor  at  Saint-Severin,  Bordeaux, 
he  studied  under  the  organist  Francois  Beck  and  composed  vocal 
pieces.  But  like  the  hero  in  the  elder  Dumas'  "Olympe  de  Cleves," 
he  left  the  church,  and  appeared  as  an  operatic  tenor  at  Bordeaux 
in  1788.  He  afterwards  sang  at  Montpellier.  In  1789  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  was  the  first  tenor  at  the  Theatre  de  Monsieur;  when  the 
Feydeau  Theatre  was  opened  in  1791,  Gaveaux  sang  there  for  the  rest 
of  his  singing  life.  He  composed  thirty-six  or  thirty-seven  operas. 
In  18 1 2  his  mind  was  affected,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  stage  for 
some  months.  He  returned,  cured,  as  it  was  thought,  but  in  18 19 
he  was  again  insane,  and  he  died  in  a  madhouse  near  Paris  in  1825. 
During  his  earlier  years  his  voice  was  light,  flexible,  agreeable,  and  he 
was  an  expressive  and  even  passionate  actor;  but  during  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  career  his  tones  were  nasal  and  without  resonance.  He 
created  the  part  of  Florestan  in  his  "Leonore."  The  part  of  the  heroine 
was  created  by  Julie  Angelique  Legrand,  known  on  the  stage  as  Mme. 
Scio.  She  was  born  at  Lille  in  1768.  An  army  officer  ran  off  with  her 
and  abandoned  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to  support  herself  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  by  singing  in  the  theatre.  At  first  her  engagements  were 
in  the  provinces,  and  at  Montpellier  she  was  in  the  company  with 
Gaveaux.  She  married  at  Marseilles  in  1789  a  violinist,  Fytienne  Scio. 
She  went  to  Paris  in  1791,  and  the  next  year  she  joined  the  Opera- 
Comique  company,  and  soon  made  a  brilliant  reputation.  Her  voice 
was  pure  and  sonorous,  she  was  an  excellent  musician,  and  she  was  a 
most  intelligent  actress  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy.  Too  ambitious, 
she  assumed  certain  parts  that  were  too  high  for  her  voice,  which  soon 
showed  wear.  A  widow  in  1796,  she  made  an  unhappy  second  marriage, 
which  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and  she  died  of,  consumption 
at  Paris  in  1807. 
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SEASON,  1915-1916 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Direction,  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 


STEINWAY  FAME  HAS  ENCIRCLED  THE 
WORLD 

Wherever  love  of  music  prevails  —  in  the  palace  of  Old  World  royalty,  in  the 
mansion  of  aristocracy,  in  the  home  of  the  true  music  lover  everywhere — the 


is  known  and  preferred  above  all  other  pianos.  Supremacy  of  tone  and  work- 
manship has  achieved  this  international  renown,  and  four  succeeding  genera- 
tions have  faithfully  upheld  the  art  ideal  which  produced  the  first  Steinway. 
When  you  buy  a  Steinway  you  buy  the  Standard  Piano  of  the  World. 


STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


Branches  in  London,  Hamburg,  and  Berlin;  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  and  Columbus 

Ohio;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Charleston  and  Huntington,  W.  Va.; 

and  represented  by  the  foremost  dealers  throughout  the  world. 

General  Dealers  for  the  Pacific  Coast 

SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO. 
Kearney  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
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Thirty-fourth  Season,  1914-1915 
Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
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Witek,  A. 

Concert-master. 
Noack,  S. 

Roth,  0. 
Koessler,  M. 

Hoffmann,  J. 
Schmidt,  E. 

Rissland,  K. 
Theodorowicz,  J. 
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Tak,  E. 
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Goldstein,  S. 
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Ferir,  E. 
Wittmann,  F. 

Werner,  H. 
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A  Faust  Overture Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  L,eipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

While  Wagner,  conductor  at  Riga,  was  writing  "Rienzi,"  he  kept 
thinking  of  Paris  as  the  one  place  for  the  production  of  his  opera.  He 
arrived  in  Paris,  after  a  stormy  voyage  from  Pillau  to  London,  in 
September,  1839.  He  and  his  wife  and  a  big  Newfoundland  dog 
found  lodgings  in  the  Rue  de  la  Tonnellerie  This  street  was  laid  out 
in  1202,  and  named  on  account  of  the  merchants  in  casks  and  hogsheads 
who  there  established  themselves.  The  street  began  at  the  Rue  Saint 
Honore,  Nos.  34  and  36,  and  ended  in  the  Rue  Pirouette;  it  was  known 
for  a  time  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  the  Rue  des  Toilieres.  Before 
the  street  was  formed,  it  was  a  road  with  a  few  miserable  houses  occu- 
pied by  Jews.  Wagner's  lodging  was  in  No.  23,*  the  house  in  which 
Moliere  is  said  to  have  been  born.  A  tablet  in  commemoration  of  this 
birth  was  put  into  the  wall  in  the  Year  VIII.,  and  replaced  when  the 
house  was  rebuilt,  in  1830.  This  street  disappeared  when  Baron 
Hausmann  improved  Paris,  and  the  Moliere  tablet  is  now  on  No.  31 
Rue  du  Pont-Neuf . 

In  spite  of  Meyerbeer's  fair  words  and  his  own  efforts,  Wagner  was 
unable  to  place  his  opera;  he  was  obliged  to  do  all  manner  of  drudg- 
ery to  support  himself.  He  wrote  songs,  read  proofs,  arranged  light 
music  for  various  instruments,  wrote  articles  for  music  journals. 

He  himself  tells  us:  "In  order  to  gain  the  graces  of  the  Parisian 
salon-world  through  its  favorite  singers,  I  composed  several  French 
romances,  which,  after  all  my  efforts  to  the  contrary,  were  considered 
too  out-of-the-way  and  difficult  to  be  actually  sung.  Out  of  the  depth 
of  my  inner  discontent,  I  armed  myself  against  the  crushing  reaction 
of  this  outward  art-activity  by  the  hasty  sketches  and  as  hasty  com- 
position of  an  orchestral  piece  which  I  called  an  'overture  to  Goethe's 
"Faust,"'  but  which  was  in  reality  intended  for  the  first  section  of  a 
grand  'Faust'  symphony." 

He  wrote  it,  according  to  one  of  his  biographers,  in  "a  cold,  draughty 
garret,  shared  with  his  wife  and  dog,  and  while  he  had  a  raging  tooth- 
ache." On  the  other  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper  which  bears  the  earliest 
sketch  is  a  fragment  of  a  French  chansonette. 

Before  this,  as  early  as  1832,  Wagner  had  written  incidental  music 
to  Goethe's  drama  and  numbered  the  set  Op.  5.  These  pieces  were: 
Soldiers'  Chorus,  Rustics  under  the  Linden,  Brander's  Song,  two  songs 
of  Mephistopheles,  Gretchen's  song,  "Meine  Ruh'  ist  hin,"  and  melo- 
drama for  Gretchen.  This  music  was  intended  for  performance  at 
Leipsic,  where  Wagner's  sister,  Johanna  Rosalie  (1803-37),  the  play- 
actress,  as  Gretchen,  was  greatly  admired,  f 

It  has  been  stated  by  several  biographers  that  the  overture  to  "  Faust " 
was  played  at  a  rehearsal  of  the  Conservatory  orchestra,  and  that  the 
players  held  up  hands  in  horror.  Georges  Servieres,  in  his  "Richard 
Wagner  juge"  en  France,"  gives  this  version  of  the  story.  "The  pub- 
lisher Schlesinger  busied   himself  to  obtain  for  his  young  compatriot 

*  Felix  and  Louis  Lazare,  in  their " Dictionnaire  des  Rues  de  Paris"  (Paris,  1844),  give  5  as  the  number 
of  Moliere's  birth-house. 

t  Some  preferred  her  in  this  part  to  Schroeder-Devrient.  Thus  Laube  wrote  that  he  had  never  seen 
Gretchen  played  with  such  feeling:  "For  the  first  time  the  expression  of  her  madness  thrilled  me  to  the 
marrow,  and  I  soon  discovered  the  reason.  Most  actresses  exaggerate  the  madness  into  unnatural  pathos. 
They  declaim  in  a  hollow,  ghostly  voice.  Demoiselle  Wagner  used  the  same  voice  with  which  she  had 
shortly  before  uttered  her  thoughts  of  love.  This  grewsome  contrast  produced  the  greatest  effect  "  Rosalie 
married  the  writer,  Dr.  G.  O.  Marbach,  in  1836 


a  hearing  at  the  Societe"  des  Concerts.  Wagner  presented  to  the  society 
the  overture  to  'Faust'  which  he  had  just  sketched  and  which  should 
form  a  part  of  a  symphony  founded  on  Goethe's  drama.  The  Gazette 
Music  ale  of  March  22,  1840,  announced  that  an  overture  for  'Faust'  by 
M.  R.  Wagner  had  just  been  rehearsed.  After  this  rehearsal  the  players 
looked  at  each  other  in  stupefaction  and  asked  themselves  what  the  com- 
poser had  tried  to  do.     There  was  no  more  thought  of  a  performance." 

Now  the  Gazette  Musicale  of  March  22,  1840,  spoke  of  Wagner's 
remarkable  talent.  It  said  that  the  overture  obtained  "unanimous 
applause";  it  added,  "We  hope  to  hear  it  very  soon";  but  it  did  not 
give  the  title  of  the  overture. 

Glasenapp  says  in  his  Life  of  Wagner  that  this  overture  was  not 
"Faust,"  but  the  "Columbus"  overture,  which  was  written  for  Apel's 
play  in  1835,  and  performed  that  year  at  Magdeburg,  when  Wagner 
was  conductor  at  the  Magdeburg  Theatre.  It  was  performed  in  Paris, 
February  4,  1841,  at  a  concert  given  by  the  Gazette  Musicale  to  its  sub- 
scribers. 

The  first  performance  of  the  "Faust"  overture  was  at  a  charity 
concert  in  the  pavilion  of  the  Grosser  Garten,  Dresden,  July  22,  1844. 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  overture  to  Goethe's  "Faust"  (Part 
L),  Wagner;  "The  First  Walpurgis  Night"  ballad  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  poem  by  Goethe,  music  by  Mendelssohn;  "Pastoral"  Sym- 
phony, Beethoven.  Wagner  conducted  it.  The  work  was  called 
"  Berliozian  programme  music  " :  and  acute  critics  discovered  in  it  taunts 
of  Mephistopheles  and  the  atoning  apparition  of  Gretchen,  whereas,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  composer  had  thought  only  of  Faust,  the  student  and 
philosopher.  The  overture  was  repeated  with-  no  better  success 
August  19,  1844.  A  correspondent  of  the  Berlin  Figaro  advised  Wagner 
to  follow  it  up  with  an  opera  "which  should  be  based  neither  on  Goethe's 
nor  on  Klingemann's  'Faust,'  but  on  the  sombre  old  Gothic  folk-saga, 
with  all  its  excrescences,  in  the  manner  of  '  Der  Freischiitz.' " 

*  * 

Wagner's  purpose  was  to  portray  in  music  a  soul  "aweary  of  life, 
yet  ever  forced  by  his  indwelling  daemon  to  engage  anew  in  life's  en- 
deavors." This  purpose  is  clearly  defined  in  the  letters  of  Wagner 
to  Liszt  and  Uhlig. 

Wagner  wrote  to  Liszt  (January  30,  1848):  "Mr.  Halbert  tells  me 
you  want  my  overture  to  Goethe's  'Faust.'  As  I  know  of  no  reason  to 
withhold  it  from  you,  except  that  it  does  not  please  me  any  longer,  I  send 
it  to  you,  because  I  think  that  in  this  matter  the  only  important  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  overture  pleases  you.  If  the  latter  should  be  the 
case,  dispose  of  my  work;  only  I  should  like  occasionally  to  have  the 
manuscript  back  again."* 

In  1852  Wagner  reminded  Liszt  of  the  manuscript,  hoped  he  had 
given  it  to  a  copyist,  and  added:  "I  have  a  mind  to  rewrite  it  a  little 
and  to  publish  it.  Perhaps  I  shall  get  money  for  it."  He  reminded 
him  again  a  month  later.  By  Liszt's  reply  (October  7,  1852)  it  will 
be  seen  that  he  had  already  produced  the  overture  at  Weimar,  f  "A 
copy  of  it  exists  here,  and  I  shall  probably  give  it  again  in  the  course 
of  this  winter.     The  work  is  quite  worthy  of  you;  but,  if  you  will 

*  The  translation  of  these  excerpts  from  the  Wagner-Liszt  correspondence  is  by  Francis  Hueffer. 
f  This  performance  was  on  May  n,  1852.    Liszt  wrote  to  Wagner,  "Your  'Faust'  overture  made  a  sen- 
ation  and  went  well." 


allow  me  to  make  a  remark,  I  must  confess  that  I  should  like  either 
a  second  middle  part  or  else  a  quieter  and  more  agreeably  colored  treat- 
ment of  the  present  middle  part.  The  brass  is  a  little  too  massive  there, 
and — forgive  my  opinion — the  motive  in  F  is  not  satisfactory :  it  wants 
grace  in  a  certain  sense,  and  is  a  kind  of  hybrid  thing,  neither  fish  nor 
flesh,  which  stands  in  no  proper  relation  of  contrast  to  what  has  gone 
before  and  what  follows,  and  in  consequence  impedes  the  interest. 
If  instead  of  this  you  introduced  a  soft,  tender,  melodious  part,  modu- 
lated a  la  Gretchen,  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  your  work  would 
gain  very  much.  Think  this  over,  and  do  not  be  angry  in  case  I  have 
said  something  stupid." 

Wagner  answered  (November  9,  1852):  "You  beautifully  spotted 
the  lie  when  I  tried  to  make  myself  believe  that  I  had  written  an  overture 
to  'Faust.'  You  have  felt  quite  justly  what  is  wanting:  the  woman 
is  wanting.  Perhaps  you  would  at  once  understand  my-  tone-poem 
if  I  called  it  'Faust  in  Solitude.'  At  that  time  I  intended  to  write  an 
entire  'Faust'  symphony.  The  first  movement,  that  which  is  ready, 
was  this  'Solitary  Faust,'  longing,  despairing,  cursing.  The  'feminine' 
floats  around  him  as  an  object  of  his  longing,  but  not  in  its  divine 
reality;  and  it  is  just  this  insufficient  image  of  his  longing  which  he 
destroys  in  his  despair.  The  second  movement  was  to  introduce 
Gretchen,  the  woman.  I  had  a  theme  for  her,  but  it  was  only  a  theme. 
The  whole  remains  unfinished.  I  wrote  my  '  Flying  Dutchman '  instead. 
This  is  the  whole  explanation.  If  now,  from  a  last  remnant  of  weak- 
ness and  vanity,  I  hesitate  to  abandon  this  'Faust'  work  altogether, 
I  shall  certainly  have  to  remodel  it,  but  only  as  regards  instrumental 
modulation.  The  theme  which  you  desire  1  cannot  introduce.  This 
would  naturally  involve  an  entirely  new  composition,  for  which  I  have 
no  inclination.  If  I  publish  it,  I  shall  give  it  its  proper  title,  'Faust 
in  Solitude,'  or  'The  Solitary  Faust:    a  Tone-poem  for  Orchestra.'" 

Compare  with  this  Wagner's  letter  to  TheodOr  Uhlig  (November  27, 
1852):  "Liszt's  remark  about  the  'Faust'  overture  was  as  follows: 
he  missed  a  second  theme,  which  should  more  plastically  represent 
'Gretchen,'  and  therefore  wished  to  see  either  such  an  one  added,  or 
the  second  theme  of  the  overture  modified.  This  was  a  thoroughly 
refined  and  correct  expression  of  feeling  from  him,  to  whom  I  had  sub- 
mitted the  composition  as  an  'Overture  to  the  first  part  of  Goethe's 
"Faust."'*  So  I  was  obliged  to  answer  him  that  he  had  beautifully 
caught  me  in  a  lie  when  (without  thought)  I  tried  to  make  myself  or 
him  believe  that  I  had  written  such  an  overture.  But  he  would  quickly 
understand  me  if  I  were  to  entitle  the  composition  'Faust  in  Solitude.' 
In  fact,  with  this  tone-poem  I  had  in  my  mind  only  the  first  move- 
ment of  a  'Faust'  symphony:  here  Faust  is  the  subject,  and  a  woman 
hovers  before  him  only  as  an  indefinite,  shapeless  object  of  his  yearn- 
ing; as  such,  intangible  and  unattainable.  Hence  his  despair,  his 
curse  on  all  the  torturing  semblance  of  the  beautiful,  his  headlong 
plunge  into  the  mad  smart  of  sorcery.  The  manifestation  of  the  woman 
was  to  take  place  only  in  the  second  part;  this  would  have  Gretchen 
for  its  subject,  just  as  the  first  part,  Faust.  Already  1  had  theme 
and  mood  for  it:  then — I  gave  the  whole  up,  and — true  to  my  nature 
— set  to  work  at  the  'Flying  Dutchman,'  with  which  I  escaped  from 
all  the  mist  of  instrumental  music,  into  the  clearness  of  the  drama. 

*  This  was  the  title  of  the  overture  when  it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Dresden. 
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However,  that  composition  is  still  not  uninteresting  to  me;  only,  if 
one  day  I  should  publish  it,  it  would  have  to  be  under  the  title,  '  Faust 
in  Solitude,'  a  tone-poem.  (Curiously  enough,  I  had  already  resolved 
upon  this  Hone-poem'  when  you  made  so  merry  over  that  name — with 
which,  however,  I  was  forced  to  make  shift  for  the  occasion.)" 

Liszt  asked  (December  27,  1852)  if  Wagner  could  not  prepare  his 
new  version  of  the  overture  for  performance  at  a  festival  at  Carlsruhe : 
"I  am  glad  that  my  marginal  notes  to  your  'Faust'  overture  have  not 
displeased  you.  In  my  opinion,  the  work  would  gain  by  a  few  elonga- 
tions. Hartel  will  willingly  undertake  the  printing;  and,  if  you  will 
give  me  particular  pleasure,  make  me  a  present  of  the  manuscript 
when  it  is  no  longer  wanted  for  the  engraving.  This  overture  has  lain 
with  me  so  long,  and  I  have  taken  a  great  fancy  to  it.  If,  however, 
you  have  disposed  of  it  otherwise,  do  not  mind  me  in  the  least,  and 
give  me  some  day  another  manuscript." 

Wagner  wrote  to  Liszt  from  Zurich  (January  19,  1855),  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  completion  of  his  "Faust"  symphony:  "It  is 
an  absurd  coincidence  that  just  at  this  time  I  have  been  taken  with 
a  desire  to  remodel  my  old  'Faust'  overture.  I  have  made  an  entirety 
new  score,  have  rewritten  the  instrumentation  throughout,  have  made 
many  changes,  and  have  given  more  expansion  and  importance  to  the 
middle  portion  (second  motive).  I  shall  give  it  in  a  few  days  at  a 
concert  here,  under  the  title  of  'A  "Faust"  Overture.'  The  motto 
will  be : — 

Der  Gott,  der  mir  im  Busen  wohnt, 
Kann  tief  mein  Innerstes  erregen; 

Der  uber  alien  meinen  Kraften  thront. 
Er  kann  nach  aussen  nichts  bewegen; 

Und  so  ist  mir  das  Dasein  eine  Last, 

Der  Tod  erwiinscht,  das  Leben  mir  verhasst! 

but  I  shall  not  publish  it  in  any  case." 

This  motto  was  retained.     Englished  by  Charles  T.  Brooks,  it  runs : — 

The  God  who  dwells  within  my  soul 

Can  heave  its  depths  at  any  hour; 
Who  holds  o'er  all  my  faculties  control 

Has  o'er  the  outer  world  no  power. 
Existence  lies  a  load  upon  my  breast, 
Life  is  a  curse,  and  death  a  longed-for  rest. 

The  revised  overture  was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  January 
23»  l855»  at  a  concert  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikgesellschaft,  Zurich. 
Wagner  conducted,  and  had  the  intention  of  dedicating  the  overture  to 
Mathilde  Wesendonckr  He  concluded  that  the  motto  would  depress 
her.  So  he  sent  her  the  score  with  these  words  inscribed :  "  R.  W.  Zurich 
Jan.  17,  1855  in  memory  of  his  dear  Wife," — zum  Andenken  S(einer) 
liieben)  F(rau)l 

Liszt  wrote  January  25  of  that  year:  "You  were  quite  right  in  arrang- 
ing a  new  score  of  your  overture.  If  you  have  succeeded  in  making 
the  middle  part  a  little  more  pliable,  this  work,  significant  as  it  was 
before,  must  have  gained  considerably.  Be  kind  enough  to  have  a 
copy  made,  and  send  it  me  as  soon  as  possible.  There  will  probablv 
be  some  orchestral  concerts  here,  and  I  should  like  to  give  this  overture 
at  the  end  of  February." 

Wagner  replied:  "Herewith,  dearest  Franz,  you  receive  my  remod- 
elled 'Faust'  overture,  which  will  appear  very  insignificant  to  you  by 


the  side  of  your  'Faust'  symphony.  To  me  the  composition  is  inter- 
esting only  on  account  of  the  time  from  which  it  dates ;  this  reconstruc- 
tion has  again  endeared  it  to  me;  and,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  I  am 
childish  enough  to  ask  you  to  compare  it  very  carefully  with  the  first 
version,  because  I  should  like  you  to  take  cognizance  of  the  effect  of 
my  experience  and  of  the  more  refined  feeling  I  have  gained,  in  my 
opinion,  new  versions  of  this  kind  show  most  distinctly  the  spirit  in 
which  one  has  learned  to  work  and  the  coarsenesses  which  one  has  cast 
off.  You  will  be  better  pleased  with  the  middle  part  I  was,  of 
course,  unable  to  introduce  a  new  motive,  because  that  would  have 
involved  a  remodelling  of  almost  the  whole  work ;  all  I  was  able  to 
do  was  to  develop  the  sentiment  a  little  more  broadly,  in  the  form  of 
a  kind  of  enlarged  cadence.  Gretchen  of  course  could  not  be  intro- 
duced, only  Faust  himself: — 

'  Ein  unbegreiflich  holder  Drang, 
Trieb  mich  durch  Wald  und  Wiesen  hin,'  etc. 

The  copying  has,  unfortunately,  been  done  very  badly,  and  probably 
there  are  many  mistakes  in  it.  If  some  one  were  to  pay  me  well  for  it, 
I  might  still  be  inclined  to  publish  it.  Will  you  try  the  Hartels  for  me? 
A  little  money  would  be  very  welcome  in  London,  so  that  I  might  the 
better  be  able  to  save  something  there.     Please  see  to  this."  * 

Liszt  approved  the  changes,  and  sent  the  score  to  the  Hartels.  "If 
you  are  satisfied  with  an  honorarium  of  twenty  louis  d'or,  write  to  me 
simply  'Yes,'  and  the  full  score  and  parts  will  soon  be  published.  To 
a  larger  honorarium  the  Hartels  would  not  agree." 

Wagner  answered  from  London:  "Let  the  Hartels  have  my  'Faust' 
overture  by  all  means.  If  they  could  turn  the  twenty  louis  d'or  into 
twenty  pounds,  I  should  be  glad.  In  any  case,  they  ought  to  send  the 
money  here  as  soon  as  possible.  I  do  not  like  to  dun  the  Philharmonic 
for  my  fee,  and  therefore  want  money.  .  .  .  The  publication  of  this 
overture  is,  no  doubt,  a  weakness  on  my  part,  of  which  you  will  soon 
make  me  thoroughly  ashamed  by  your  'Faust'  symphony."  But 
Hartel  did  not  consent  to  the  change  of  louis  d'or  into  pounds.  Wag- 
ner complained  (May  26,  1855)  of  an  "abominable  arrangement"  of 
the  overture  published  by  the  same  firm;  he  also  spoke  of  wrong  notes 
in  manuscript  score  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement.  "You  will  remem- 
ber," wrote  Wagner,  "that  it  was  a  copy  which  I  sent  to  you  for  your 

*  Wagner  had  been  invited  in  January,  1855,  to  conduct  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  London, 
in  March,  April,  May,  and  June. 

"The  post  had  been  suggested  as  an  excellent  one  for  seven  musicians  who,  for  various  reasons,  were 
bound  either  to  fulfil  other  engagements  or,  by  a  certain  clause  which  declared  it  illegal  to  offer  the  conductor- 
ship  of  these  concerts  to  any  one  who  was  resident  in  London,  were  compelled  to  refuse  it.  The  eighth  musician 
to  whom  application  was  made  was  Richard  Wagner.  It  is  a  subtle  commentary,  upon  the  change  which 
had  come  over  the  dream-spirit  of  the  world,  when,  among  the  musicians  of  that  period,  Wagner  should  be 
reckoned  as  a  mere  eighth.  The  comments  which  were  made  in  every  direction  boded  not  much  good  for 
the  popularity  of  Wagner  in  London.  Wagner,  of  course,  at  this  point  undergoing  the  throes  of  the  great 
man  persecuted  by  contemporaries,  had  determined  to  win  by  sheer  force  of  character.  Through  all  the 
intricacies  of  correspondence  and  criticism,  of  vehement  passions  raised  here  and  there,  of  accusations  against 
musical  accuracy,  of  declarations  that  Wagner  was  a  mere  imposter,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  Wagner  remained 
true  to  his  own  ideal  of  self,  despite  everything.  On  March  12,  1855,  he  conducted  his  first  Philharmonic 
concert  in  town,  the  programme  including  works  by  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Weber.  J.  W.  Davison 
gave  what  is  described  by  Mr.  Ellis  as  a  surprisingly  mild  criticism  of  this  concert.  So  the  tale  wags  on,  the 
critics  practically  ignoring  Wagner  and  pitting  themselves  against  his  prevailing  genius.  Chorley's  Athenaum 
article  is  nothing  more  than  disgusting  to  one  who  reads  it  anew  at  the  present  day.  It  is  described  by  Mr. 
Ashton  Ellis  as  'the  kick  of  a  contemptible  bully.'  In  any  case,  as  time  went  on,  the  critics  seem  to  have 
become  divided,  if  only  in  a  small  way,  into  distinct  camps;  some  were  faintly  for,  and  some  were  rabidly 
against  Wagner.  Chorley  describes  certain  movements  from  'Lohengrin'  as  being  those  in  which  there 
'is  not  even  a  pretext  of  melody';  he  also  describes  the  Prelude  as  an  idea,  'if  idea  it  be,'  which  recalls 
Euryanthe.'  One  need  not  go  further  into  the  details  of  this  bulky  but  highly  interesting  biography,  save  by 
explaining  that  the  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  general  summary  of  the  hostile  attacks  which  Wagner  had  to 
endure,  a  chapter  written  under  the  title  of  'Requiescant.'" — Vernon  Blackburn  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


own  use,  asking  you  to  correct  such  errors  as  might  occur  in  your  mind, 
or  else  to  have  them  corrected,  because  it  would  be  tedious  for  me  to 
revise  the  copy."  At  the  end  of  1855  or  very  early  in  1856  Wagner 
wrote:  "I  also  rejoice  in  the  fiasco  of  my  'Faust'  overture,  because 
in  it  I  see  a  purifying  and  wholesome  punishment  for  having  published 
the  work  in  despite  of  my  better  judgment;  the  same  religious  feeling 
I  had  in  London  when  I  was  bespattered  with  mud  on  all  sides." 

The  manuscript  score  of  the  original  edition  is  in  the  Liszt  Museum 
at  Weimar.  The  manuscript  of  the  revised  edition  is,  or  was  until  a 
very  recent  date,  at  Wahnfried  in  Bayreuth. 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  Paris  was  at  a  Pasdeloup 
concert,  March  6,  1870. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  Boston,  January 
3,  1857,  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  Mr.  Zerrahn  conductor,  in  the 
Melodeon.  The  orchestra  was  made  up  of  about  thirty -five  players. 
The  music  was  then  praised  by  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight  as  "profound  in 
sentiment,  original  in  conception,  logical  in  treatment,  euphonious  as 
well  as  bold  in  instrumentation,  and  marvellously  interesting  to  the 
end."  "It  seemed,"  wrote  Mr.  Dwight,  "to  fully  satisfy  its  end;  it 
spoke  of  the  restless  mood,  the  baffled  aspiration,  the  painful,  tragic 
feeling  of  the  infinite  amid  the  petty,  chafing  limitations  of  this  world 
which  every  soul  has  felt  too  keenly,  just  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
and  intensity  of  its  own  life  and  its  breadth  of  culture.  Never  did 
music  seem  more  truly  working  in  its  own  sphere,  except  when  it  pre- 
sents the  heavenly  solution  and  sings  all  of  harmony  and  peace." 

The  first  performance  of  the  overture  in  New  York  was  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  Mr.  Eisfeld  conductor,  January  10,  1857. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, three  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass 
tuba,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 

The  work,  which  is  in  the  form  of  the  classic  overture,  begins  with  a 
slow  introduction,  or  exposition  of  almost  the  whole  thematic  material 
to  be  treated  afterward  in  due  course.  Sehr  gehalten  (Assai  sostenuto), 
D  minor,  4-4.  The  opening  phrase  is  given  out  by  the  bass  tuba  and 
double-basses  in  unison  over  a  pianissimo  roll  of  drums,  and  is  answered 
by  the  'cellos  with  a  more  rapid  phrase.  The  violins  then  have  a  phrase 
which  is  a  modification  of  the  one  with  which  the  work  begins,  and  in 
turn  becomes  the  first  theme  of  the  allegro.  A  cry  from  wind  instru- 
ments follows,  and  is  repeated  a  fourth  higher.  After  development 
there  is  a  staccato  chord  for  full  orchestra,  and  the  main  body  of  the 
overture  begins.  Sehr  bewegt  (Assai  con  moto),  D  minor,  2-2.  There 
is  a  reappearance  of  the  theme  first  heard,  but  in  a  modified  form.  It 
is  given  out  by  the  first  violins  over  harmonies  in  bassoons  and  horns, 
and  the  antithesis  is  for  all  the  strings.  After  a  fortissimo  is  reached 
the  cry  of  the  wind  instruments  is  again  heard.  There  is  a  long  develop- 
ment in  the  course  of  which  a  subsidiary  theme  is  given  to  the  oboe. 
The  second  theme  is  a  melody  in  F  major  for  flute.  The  free  fantasia 
is  long  and  elaborate.  The  first  entrance  of  trombones  on  a  chord  of 
the  diminished  seventh,  accompanied  fortissimo  by  the  whole  orchestra 
and  followed  by  a  chord  of  the  second,  once  excited  much  discussion 
among  theorists  concerning  the  propriety  of  its  resolution.  The  third 
part  of  the  overture  begins  with  a  tumultuous  return  of  the  first  theme; 
rJae  development  differs  from  that  of  the  first  part.     The  coda  is  long. 


"A  Siegfried  Idyl" Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  18 13;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Cosima  Liszt,  daughter  of  Franz  Liszt  and  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult, 
was  born  at  Bellagio,  Italy,  on  Christmas  Day,  1837.  She  was  married 
to  Hans  von  Biilow  at  Berlin,  August  18,  1857.  They  were  divorced 
in  the  fall  of  1869. 

Richard  Wagner  married  Minna  Planer,  November  24,  1836,  at 
Konigsberg.  They  separated  in  August,  1861,  and  she  died  at  Dresden, 
January  25,  1866. 

Wagner  and  Cosima  Liszt,  divorced  wife  of  von  Biilow,  were  married 
at  Lucerne,  August  25,  1870.  Siegfried  Wagner,  their  son,  was  born 
at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne,  June  6,  1869. 

Wagner  wrote,  November  11,  1870,  to  Ferdinand  Prager:  "My 
house,  too,  is  full  of  children,  the  children  of  my  wife,  but  besides  there 
blooms  for  me  a  splendid  son,  strong  and  beautiful,  whom  I  dare  call 
Siegfried  Richard  Wagner.  Now  think  what  I  must  feel,  that  this 
at  last  has  fallen  to  my  share.  I  am  fifty-seven  years  old."  On  the 
25th  of  the  month  he  wrote  to  Prager:  "My  son  is  Helferich  Siegfried 
Richard.     My  son!     Oh,  what  that  says  to  me!" 

But  these  were  not  the  first  references  to  the  son.  In  a  letter  written 
to  Mrs.  Wille,  June  25,  1870,  Wagner  wrote:  "Certainly  we  shall  come, 
for  you  are  to  be  the  first  to  whom  we  shall  present  ourselves  as  man 
and  wife.  She  has  defied  all  disapprobation  and  taken  upon  herself 
every  condemnation.  She  has  borne  to  me  a  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  vigorous  boy,  whom  I  could  boldly  call  'Siegfried':  he  is  now 
growing,  together  with  my  work,  and  gives  me  a  new,  long  life,  which 
at  last  has  attained  a  meaning.  Thus  we  get  along  without  the  world, 
from  which  we  have  retired  entirely.  .  .  .  But  now  listen;  you  will,  I 
trust,  approve  of  the  sentiment  which  leads  us  to  postpone  our  visit 
until  I  can  introduce  to  you  the  mother  of  my  son  as  my  wedded  wife." 
(Finck's  Wagner,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.) 

The  "Siegfried  Idyl"  was  a  birthday  gift  to  the  composer's  wife. 
It  was  composed  in  November,  1870,  at  Triebschen,  near  Lucerne. 
According  to  Hans  Richter's  story,  he  received  the  manuscript  score 
on  December  4,  1870.  Wagner  gave  a  remarkably  fine  copy  to  his 
wife.  Richter  wrote  out  immediately  the  parts,  and  then  went  to 
Zurich,  where,  with  the  help  of  Oskar  Kahl,  concert-master  of  the 
City  Orchestra,  he  engaged  musicians.  The  first  rehearsal  was  on 
December  21,  1870,  in  the  foyer  of  the  old>  theatre  in  Zurich.  The 
Wesendoncks  were  present.  "The  musicians  were  excellent,"  says 
Richter,  "and  the  music  sounded  magnificently."  The  musicians 
arrived  at  Lucerne,  December  24.  Wagner  conducted  the  rehearsal 
that  afternoon  in  the  hall  of  the  Hdtel  du  Lac.  Christmas  in  1870 
fell  on  a  Sunday,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  musicians  arrived  at 
Wagner's  villa  in  Triebschen.  In  order  that  the  performance  might 
be  a  complete  surprise  to  Cosima,  the  desks  were  put  quietly  in  posi- 
tion on  the  stairs,  and  the  tuning  was  in  the  large  kitchen.  The  little 
orchestra  took  its  place  on  the  stairs,  Wagner,  who  conducted,  at  the 
top,  then  the  violins,  violas,  wood-wind  instruments,  horns,  and  at 
the  bottom  the  violoncello  and  double-bass.  The  conductor  could  not 
see  the  'cello  and  bass,  but  the  performance  was  faultless.  The  or- 
chestra was  thus  composed:  two  first  violins,  two  second  violins,  two 
violas  (one  played  by  Hans  Richter,  who  also  played  the  trumpet), 


one  violoncello,  one  double-bass,  one  flute,  one  oboe,  two  clarinets, 
one  bassoon,  two  horns.  Richter  says  he  borrowed  a  trumpet  for  the 
few  measures  given  it  from  a  bandsman.  In  order  not  to  excite  the 
suspicion  of  Cosima,  he  went  daily  to  practise  the  trumpet  in  the  bar- 
racks, which  were  then  empty.  "These  daily  excursions  and  several 
trips  to  Zurich  awakened  the  attention  of  Mme.  Wagner,  who  thought 
I  was  not  so  industrious  as  formerly.  The  highly  successful  perform- 
ance of  the  Idyl  put  an  end  to  this  misunderstanding." 

The  performance  began  punctually  at  7.30  a.m.  The  children  called 
the  Idyl  "the  stairs  music."  The  Idyl  was  repeated  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  musicians  played 
Beethoven's  Sextet  without  the  Variations. 

Theld}dwas  performed  at  Mannheim,  December  20,  1871,  in  private 
under  the  direction  of  Wagner.  It  was  performed  March  10,  1877,  in 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Meiningen  by  the  Ducal  Court  Orchestra,  and 
Wagner  conducted.  The  score  and  parts  were  published  in  February,  1878. 

Siegfried  was  born  while  the  composition  of  the  music-drama  "Sieg- 
fried" was  in  progress.  The  themes  in  the  Idyl  were  taken  from  the 
music-drama,  all  save  one, — a  folk-song,  "'Schlaf',  mein  Kind,  schlaf 
ein";  but  the  development  of  the  themes  was  new. 

Wagner  wrote  a  dedication  to  his  wife : — 

Es  war  Dein  opfermutig  hehrer  Wille 
Der  meinem  Werk  die  Werdestatte  fand, 
Von-Dir  geweiht  zu  weltentriickter  Stille, 
Wo  nun  es  wuchs  und  kraftig  uns  entstand, 
Die  Heidenwelt  uns  zaubernd  zum  Idylle, 
Uraltes  Fern  zu  trautem  Heimatland. 
Erscholl  ein  Ruf  da  froh  in  meine  Weisen: 
"Ein  Sohn  ist  da!"     Der  musste  Siegfried  heissen. 

Fur  ihn  und  Dich  durf t '  ich  in  Tonen  danken, — 
Wie  gab'  es  Liebesthaten  hold'ren  Lohn? 
Sie  hegten  wir  in  uns'res  Heimes  Schranken, 
Die  stille  Freude,  die  hier  ward  zum  Ton 
Die  sich  uns  treu  erwiesen  ohne  Wanken, 
So  Siegfried  hold,  wie  freundlieh  uns'rem  Sohn, 
Mit  Deiner  Huld  sei  ihnen  jetzt  erschlossen, 
Was  sonst  als  tonend  Gliick  wir  still  genossen. 

Mr.  Louis  C.  Elson  has  Englished  this  poem  freely  in  verse : — 

Thy  sacrifices  have  shed  blessings  o'er  me, 

And  to  my  work  have  given  noble  aim, 
And  in  the  hour  of  conflict  they  upbore  me, 

Until  my  labor  reached  a  sturdy  frame, 
Oft  in  the  land  of  legends  we  were  dreaming, 

Those  legends  which  contain  the  Teuton's  fame, 
Until  a  son  upon  our  lives  was  beaming, 

Siegfried  must  be  our  youthful  hero's  name. 

For  him  and  thee  in  tones  I  now  am  praising; 

What  thanks  for  deeds  of  love  could  better  be? 
Within  our  souls  the  grateful  song  upraising" 

Which  in  this  music  I  have  now  set  free? 
And  in  the  cadence  I  have  held,  united, 

Siegfried,  our  dearly  cherished  son,  and  thee; 
And  all  the  harmonies  I  now  am  bringing 
But  speak  the  thought  which  in  my  heart  is  ringing. 

The  composition,  which  first  bore  the  title  " Triebschener  Idyll," 
is  scored  for  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  trumpet,  two  horns,  bassoon, 
and  strings. 


Selections  from  "Siegfried"  and  "Dusk  of  the  Gods."* 

Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

Siegfried's  Passing  through  the  Fire  to  Briinnhilde's  Rock  ("Sieg- 
fried," act  iii.,  scene  2),  Morning  Dawn,  and  Siegfried's  Trip  up  the 
Rhine  ("Dusk  of  the  Gods,"  Prologue).  These  selections  were  made 
for  concert  use  by  Hans  Richter.  His  score  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
respective  passages  in  the  music-dramas. 

The  work  begins  with  the  scene  where  Siegfried,  after  he  has  shattered 
Wo  tan's  spear,  follows,  "with  all  the  tumult  of  spring  in  his  veins," 
the  bird  to  the  sleeping  Briinnhilde.  The  Volsung  motive  is  followed 
by  the  first  phase  of  the  Siegfried  motive.  Then  use  is  made  of  the 
Fire  motive  and  Siegfried's  Horn  Call,  which  typifies  the  hero's  pas- 
sage through  the  flames.  The  fire  music  dies  away;  the  Slumber 
motive  is  introduced,  and,  after  the  solemn  harmonies  of  the  Fate 
motive  are  heard,  the  first  violins,  unaccompanied,  sing  a  long  strain 
based  on  the  motive  of  Freia,  goddess  of  Youth  and  Love. 

Morning  Dawn.  This  is  the  scene  just  before  Siegfried  and  Briinn- 
hilde come  out  of  the  cave.  The  motives  used  are  these:  Fate,  Sieg- 
fried the  Hero,  the  motive  of  Briinnhilde  the  wife,  Ride  of  the  Val- 
kyries. Then  there  is  a  skip,  to  the  last  and  rapturous  measures  of 
the  parting  scene,  a  climax  worked  up  on  Siegfried's  Wander  Song 
and  Briinnhilde's  Love.  The  height  of  the  climax  includes  parts  of 
the  motives  of  Siegfried  the  Hero  and  the  Ride  of  the  Valkyries. 

Siegfried's  voyage  up  the  Rhine,  called  by  Wagner  an  orchestral 
scherzo,  is  the  interlude  between  the  prologue  and  the  first  act  of 
"Gotterdammerung."  The  scherzo  is  in  three  parts.  The  first, 
rasch,  F  major,  3-4,  is  a  working-up  of  Siegfried's  Horn  Call  and  part 
of  the  Fire  motive,  with  use  afterward  of  the  Wander  Song.  The 
second  part  begins  with  an  outburst  of  full  orchestra  in  A  major. 
The  Rhine  motive  is  sounded  by  brass  and  wood- wind.  Another 
motive  is  Renunciation  of  Love,  which  frightens  away  the  Rhine 
motive.  The  third  part,  E-flat  major,  9-8  is  based  on  music  of  the 
Rhine  Daughters,  the  Horn  Call,  Ring  motive,  Rhinegold  motive, 
and  at  last  the  Nibelung's  Power -for-Bvil  music.  But  Richter  added 
a  few  measures  of  the  Walhalla  motive  ("Rhinegold,"  scene  2)  to 
avoid  a  dismal  ending  to  music  of  prevailing  joy. 


"Good  Friday  Spell,"  from  "Parsifal"  .    .    .    Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Parsifal,"  "a  stage-consecration  festival  play"  in  three  acts,  book 
and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed  at  Bayreuth  for 
the  patrons,  July  26,  1882.  The  first  public  performance  was  on  July 
30,  1882.  Materna  was  Kundry;  Winkelmann,  Parsifal;  Scaria, 
Gurnemanz,  in  the  original  cast.     Levi  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 

*Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  prefers  "Night  falls  on  the  Gods,"  although  he  gives  " Godsgloaming " 
as  a  literal  translation. 
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Opera  House  (Mr.  Heinrich  Conried,  director),  New  York,  December 
24,  1903.  Mr.  Alfred  Hertz  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows: 
Kundry,  Milka  Ternina;  Parsifal,  Alois  Burgstaller;  Amfortas,  Anton 
Van  Rooy;  Gurnemanz,  Robert  Blass ;  Titurel,  Marcel  Journet ;  Kling- 
sor,  Otto  Goritz. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  in  English — the  first  perform- 
ance in  English  on  any  stage — at  the  Tremont  Theatre  by  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Savage's  company,  October  17,  1904.  Mr.  Walter  H.  Rothwell 
conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Kundry,  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn; 
Parsifal,  Alois  Pennarini;  Amfortas,  Johannes  Bischoff;  Gurnemanz, 
Putnam  Griswold ;  Titurel,  Robert  K.  Parker;  Klingsor,  Homer 
Lind. 

The  first  performance  in  German  in  Boston  was  on  March  7,  1905, 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Company  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Hertz  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Kundry, 
Mme.  Nordica;  Parsifal,  Alois  Burgstaller;  Amfortas,  Anton  Van  Rooy; 
Gurnemanz,  Robert  Blass;  Titurel,  Marcel  Journet;  Klingsor,  Otto 
Goritz. 


* 
*  * 


The  Charfreitagszauber  (Good  Friday  Spell)  is  at  the  end  of  Scene  1 
of  act  iii.  Gurnemanz,  now  a  very  old  man,  is  living  as  a  hermit  in 
a  rude  hut  at  the  edge  of  a  forest.  The  scene  represents  a  meadow 
dotted  with  flowers.  Gurnemanz  comes  out  of  the  hut  at  the  left, 
for  he  has  heard  a  groaning,  as  from  a  beast  in  pain.  He  finds  Kundry 
half -dead,  in  lethargic  sleep.  He  awakens  her,  and  she  can  say  only: 
"To  serve!  To  serve!"  She  goes  for  water,  and,  while  she  is  kneeling 
by  a  spring,  she  sees  some  one  coming  by  a  forest  road.  'Tis  a  knight 
clad  in  black  armor,  with  visor  down,  who  holds  the  sacred  spear  and 
a  buckler.  He  says  nothing  at  first,  not  even  in  reply  to  the  old  man, 
until  the  latter  reminds  him  that  it  is  Good  Friday.  Then  he  plants 
the  spear  in  the  ground,  raises  his  visor,  takes  off  the  helmet,  and 
prays  before  the  lance.  Gurnemanz  recognizes  the  fool  whom  he  had 
rudely  dismissed  from  the  temple.  Parsifal  knows  him,  and  tells  him 
vaguely  of  his  wanderings.  Now  he  is  in  search  of  a  lamentation  that 
he  once  heard  without  understanding.  There  is  sore  need  of  his  pres- 
ence, Gurnemanz  replies,  for  Titurel  has  died,  Amfortas  will  not  per- 
form the  duties  of  Grail- warder,  and  the  holy  vessel  is  no  more  re- 
vealed. "And  it  is  I,"  cries  Parsifal,  "who  caused  all  this  distress." 
He  is  about  to  faint,  but  Gurnemanz  supports  him  and  guides  him 
toward  the  spring.  Kundry  washes  the  feet  of  Parsifal,  anoints  them 
with  precious  oil,  and  wipes  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  Gurne- 
manz puts  water  on  his  forehead,  blesses  him,  and  salutes  him  king. 
Parsifal  baptizes  Kundry,  and  then  he  looks  with  delight  at  the  forest 
and  the  meadow. 
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(We  use  here  the  translation  of  Wagner's  text  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  programme  books  of  these  concerts.) 

Parsifal:  How  fair  the  meadow  seems  to-day!  I  have,  indeed,  met  with  pro- 
digious flowers,  that  wound  themselves  yearningly  round  me  up  to  my  head;  yet 
never  have  I  seen  stalks,  blossoms,  and  flowers  so  tender  and  delicate,  nor  have  they 
had  so  childlike-sweet  a  perfume,  nor  spoken  so  lovingly  to  me? 

Gurnemanz:  That  is  Good  Friday's  spell,  sir. 

Parsifai,  :  O  woe,  the  highest  day  of  grief !  Now  should,  meseems,  all  that  blooms, 
that  breathes,  that  lives  and  lives  again,  do  nought  but  mourn,  alas!  and  weep? 

Gurnemanz:  Thou  seest,  it  is  not  so.  'Tis  the  sinner's  repentant  tears  that  have 
to-day  besprinkled  field  and  meadow  with  holy  dew;  'tis  this  has  made  them  so  to 
thrive.  Now  all  creation  rejoices  on  the  Saviour's  sweet  traces,  and  vows  its  prayer 
to  Him.  Himself  upon  the  cross  it  cannot  behold ;  so  it  looks  up  to  redeemed  Man ; 
he  feels  himself  free  from  the  terror  and  horror  of  sin,  clean  and  whole  through 
God's  love-sacrifice.  Now,  the  stalks  and  flowers  in  the  meadow  notice  this,  that 
the  foot  of  Man  does  not  tread  them  down  to-day,  but  that,  as  God  with  heavenly 
patience,  took  compassion  on  and  suffered  for  him,  so,  too,  does  Man,  with  pious 
graciousness,  spare  them  with  gentle  step.  Therefore  does  all  creation  that  now 
blooms,  and  soon  shall  die,  give  thanks,  while  Nature,  freed  from  sin,  to-day  doth 
earn  her  day  of  innocence. 

Kundry  has  slowly  raised  her  head,  and,  with  face  bathed  in  tears, 
looks  at  Parsifal.  "You  weep,"  says  Parsifal.  "See,  the  meadow 
smiles."  He  kisses  her  on  the  forehead,  and  thus  the  first  act  of  his 
mission  as  redeemer  is  accomplished.  And  now  bells  sound  mourn- 
fully from  afar.  Gurnemanz  and  Kundry  robe  Parsifal,  and  they  set 
out  for  Montsalvat. 

When  Gurnemanz  blesses  Parsifal  and  salutes  him  king,  trumpets, 
horns,  and  trombones  play  the  Parsifal-motive,  which  is  developed 
into  an  imposing  period,  and  ends  with  the  Grail  theme  intoned  by 
the  whole  orchestra  fortissimo.  A  series  of  chords  leads  to  the  mo- 
tives of  Baptism  and  Faith. 

When  Parsifal  turns  slowly  toward  the  meadow,  a  hymn  of  tender 
thanksgiving  arises  from  the  orchestra.  The  melody  is  played  by 
oboe  and  flute,  while  muted  strings  sustain.  In  the  development  of 
this  theme  occur  several  figures  and  motives, — Kundry's  sigh,  the  Holy 
Supper,  the  spear,  the  Grail  harmonies,  the  complaint  of  the  flower- 
girls,  which  are  all  finally  absorbed  in  the  Good  Friday  melody.  This 
pastoral  is  interrupted  suddenly  by  the  distant  sound  of  bells! 


Prelude  to  Act  III.,  Dance)  of  the;  Apprentices,  Procession  of  the 
Master  Singers,-  and  Song  op  Greeting  to  Hans  Sachs,  prom 
"The  Master  Singers  of  Nuremberg"  .    .  Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  L,eipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg,"  a  musical  comedy  in  three 
acts,  text  and  music  by  Wagner,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Royal  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  June  21,  1868.  Hans  Sachs,  Betz; 
Pogner,  Bausewein;  Beckmesser,  Holzel;  David,  Schlosser;  Walther, 
Nachbaur;  Eva,  Mathilde  Mallinger;  Magdalene,  Mme.  Diez.  Hans 
von  Biilow  conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York,  January  4,  1886.  Hans  Sachs,  Fischer; 
Pogner,  Staudigl;  Beckmesser,  Kemlitz;  David,  Kramer;  Walther, 
Stritt;  Eva,  Auguste  Krauss  (Mrs.  Seidl);  Magdalene,  Marianne 
Brandt.     Anton  Seidl  conducted. 
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The  idea  of  the  opera  occurred  to  Wagner  at  Marienbad  in  1845.  The 
libretto  was  completed  at  Paris  in  186 1.  In  1862  he  worked  on  the 
music.     The  score  was  completed  on  October  21,  1867. 

The  selections  are  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones, 
bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  triangle,  cymbals,  Glockenspiel,  and  the  usual 
strings. 

The  Prelude  to  act  iii.  begins  with  a  slow  passage  for  'cellos — a 
theme  associated  with  Sachs  in  the  opera.  The  second  phrase  is 
treated  in  a  semi-fugal  manner  by  the  strings.  This  passage,  etwas 
gedehnt  (Un  poco  largo) ,  G  minor,  4-4,  is  followed  by  a  solemn  passage 
in  G  major.  It  is  the  choral  song  of  greeting  to  Sachs,  sung  by  the 
crowd  as  he  appears  to  judge  in  the  singing  contest  at  the  end  of  the 
act.  This  choral  is  played  in  harmony  by  horns,  bassoons,  trumpets, 
trombones,  and  tuba.  The  strings  interrupt  it  with  dreamy  measures 
based  on  phrases  from  Sachs's  cobbler  song  and  the  Sachs  motive. 
Flutes  and  clarinets  are  added.  The  violins  remember  Walther's 
Spring  Song  in  the  first  act.  The  second  half  of  the  choral  is  given  out 
by  wind  instruments.  Then  the  orchestra  develops  the  Sachs  motive, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  diminuendo  there  is  a  reference  to  the  cobbler's  song. 

Dance  of  the  Apprentices,  act  iii.,  scene  5,  B-flat  major,  moderate 
waltz  time  (the  meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Pegnitz  where  the  sing- 
ing contest  will  take  place).  Trills  for  wood-wind,  then  for  violins  and 
violas  against  ascending  scale  passages  lead  to  the  St.  John's  Day 
motive  (violins  with  a  background  of  trills  for  wood-wind).  Then 
comes  the  Apprentice's  Waltz  (Landler) .  It  is  a  series  of  seven -measure 
phrases.  This  theme  is  worked  with  varied  instrumentation,  and  it 
alternates  with  a  broader  theme.  A  climax  is  followed  by  a  return 
of  trills  which  lead  to  a  passage,  Moderato,  C  major,  4-4,  in  which  the 
theme  of  the  Master  Singers'  March  is  made  the  subject  for  develop- 
ment. The  Master  Singers  fall  into  line  for  the  procession  and  the  full 
orchestra  plays  the  march.  (The  familiar  theme  begins  the  Prelude 
to  the  opera.)  A  short  and  lively  passage  during  which  Sachs  is 
recognized  by  the  throng  leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  choral  greeting 
to  him  by  the  full  orchestra  (G  major).  This  is  here  followed  by  a 
return  of  the  last  fourteen  measures  of  the  Prelude  to  the  act  with 
three  closing  measures  added  by  way  of  final  cadence. 


Overture  to  the  Opera  "Tannhauser"    .    .    .    Richard  Wagner 

(Born  at  Leipsic,  May  22,  1813;  died  at  Venice,  February  13,  1883.) 

"Tannhauser  und  der  Sangerkrieg  auf  Wartburg,"  romantic  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner,  was  first  performed 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden,  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
poser, on  October  19,  1845.  The  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann, 
Dettmer;  Tannhauser,  Tichatschek;  Wolfram,  Mitterwurzer ;  Walther, 
Schloss;  Biterolf ,  Wachter ;  Heinrich,  Gurth;  Reimar,  Risse;  Elisabeth, 
Johanna  Wagner;  Venus,  Schroeder-Devrient;  a  young  shepherd,  Miss 
Thiele. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  the  Stadt  Theatre, 
New  York,  April  4,  1859,  and  the  cast  was  as  follows:  Hermann,  Graff; 
Tannhauser,  Pickaneser;  Wolfram,  Lehmann;  Walther,  Lotti;  Biterolf, 
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Urchs;  Heinrich,  Bolten;  Reimar,  Brandt;  Elisabeth,  Mrs.  Siedenburg; 
Venus,  Mrs.  Pickaneser.  Carl  Bergmann  conducted.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  said  that  the  part  of  Tannhauser  was  beyond  the  abili- 
ties of  Mr.  Fickaneser:  "The  lady  singers  have  but  little  to  do  in  the 
opera,  and  did  that  little  respectably." 


* 
*  * 


The  coda  of  the  overture  was  cut  out,  and  the  overture  was  connected 
with  a  new  version  of  the  first  scene  of  the  opera  for  the  performance 
of  the  work  in  a  translation  by  Charles  Nuitter  into  French  at  the 
Opera,  Paris,  March  13,  1861.  Some  consider  therefore  the  overture 
in  its  original  shape  as  a  concert  overture,  one  no  longer  authentically 
connected  with  the  opera. 

The  overture  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  bass  tuba, 
kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  strings. 

It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  Andante  maestoso,  E  major, 
3-4,  in  which  the  pilgrims'  chorus,  "Begliickt  darf  nun  dich,  o  Heimath, 
ich  schauen,"  from  the  third  act,  is  heard,  at  first  played  piano  by 
lower  wood-wind  instruments  and  horns  with  the  melody  in  the  trom- 
bones against  a  persistent  figure  in  the  violins,  then  sinking  to  a  pian- 
issimo (clarinets  and  bassoons).  They  that  delight  in  tagging  motives 
so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  recognition  call  the  first  melody 
the  "Religious  Motive"  or  "The  Motive  of  Faith."  The  ascending 
phrase  given  to  the  violoncellos  is  named  the  "Motive  of  Contrition," 
and  the  persistent  violin  figure  the  "Motive  of  Rejoicing." 

The  main  body  of  the  overture,  Allegro,  E  major,  4-4,  begins  even 
before  the  completion  of  the  pilgrims'  song  with  an  ascending  first 
theme  (violas),  "the  typical  motive  of  the  Venus  Mountain." 

"Inside  the  Horsel  here  the  air  is  hot; 
Right  little  peace  one  hath  for  it,  God  wot; 
The  scented  dusty  daylight  burns  the  air, 
And  my  heart  chokes  me  till  I  hear  it  not." 

The  first  period  of  the  movement  is  taken  up  wholly  with  baccha- 
nalian music  from  the  opening  scene  in  the  Venus  Mountain;  and  the 
motive  that  answers  the  ascending  typical  figure,  the  motive  for  vio- 
lins, flutes,  oboes,  then  oboes  and  clarinets,  is  known  as  the  theme 
of  the  bacchanal,  "the  drunkenness  of  the  Venus  Mountain."  This 
period  is  followed  by  a  subsidiary  theme  in  the  same  key,  a  passionate 
figure  in  the  violins  against  ascending  chromatic  passages  in  the  'Cellos. 
The  second  theme,  B  major,  is  Tannhauser's  song  to  Venus,  "Dir 
tone  Lob!"  The  bacchanal  music  returns,  wilder  than  before.  A 
pianissimo  episode  follows,  in  which  the  clarinet  sings  the  appeal  of 
Venus  to  Tannhauser,  "Geliebter,  komm,  sieh'  dort  die  Grotte,"  the 
typical  phrase  of  the  goddess.  This  episode  takes  the  place  of  the  free 
fantasia.  The  third  part  begins  with  the  passionate  subsidiary  theme, 
which  leads  as  before  to  the  second  theme,  Tannhauser's  song,  which 
is  now  in  E  major.  Again  the  bacchanalian  music,  still  more  frenetic. 
There  is  stormy  development;  the  violin  figure  which  accompanied 
the  pilgrims'  chant  returns,  and  the  coda  begins,  in  which  this  chant 
is  repeated.  The  violin  figure  grows  swifter  and  swifter  as  the  fortis- 
simo chant  is  thundered  out  by  trombones  and  trumpets  to  full  harmony 
in  the  rest  of  the  orchestra. 
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PANAMA-PACIFIC   INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION 
FESTIVAL  HALL 

LIST  OF  WORKS  PERFORMED  BY  THE 

OSTOM  SYMPHONY   ORCHESTR. 

Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 
At  the  thirteen  concerts  given  from  May  14  to  May  26,  1915,  inclusive 


Bach,  J.  S. 

Suite  for  Flute  and  String  Orchestra,  in  B-minor,  No.  2  (Mr.  Andre  Mao.uarre, 

Solo  Flute)  Fourth  Concert 

Symphony  (Shepherds'  Music)  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio        Fourth  Concert 
Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  Two  Violins  and  Orchestra  of  Strings  (Messrs.  Anton 

Witek  and  Sylvain  Noack,  Solo  Violins)  Ninth  Concert 

Beethoven,  L.  v. 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55  First  Concert 

Symphony  No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93  Sixth  Concert 

Overture  to  Goethe's  "Egmont,"  Op.  84  Fourth  Concert 

Overture,  "Leonora,"  No.  3,  Op.  72  Twelfth  Concert 

Brahms,  J. 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  C  minor,  Op.  68  Fourth  Concert 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  D  major,  Op.  73  Seventh  Concert 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Josef  Haydn,  Op.  56a  First  Concert 

Berlioz,  H. 

Three  Pieces  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Op.  24  Tenth  Concert 

Bizet,  G. 

Suite,  "L'Arlesienne,"  No.  1  Third  Concert 

Borodin,  A. 

"On  the  Steppes  of  Central  Asia,"  Orchestral  Sketch,  Op.  7     Eleventh  Concert 

Bossi,  E. 

Intermezzi  Goldoniani,  Op.  127  Eighth  Concert 

Chabrier,  E. 

Rhapsody  for  Orchestra,  "Espafia"  Third  Concert 

Overture  to  the  Opera  "Gwendoline"  Tenth  Concert 

Chadwick,  G.  W. 

Symphonic  Sketches,  Suite  for  Orchestra  Sixth  Concert 

Cherubini,  L. 

Overture  to  the  Opera  "Anacreon"  Eighth  Concert 

Debussy,  C. 

Prelude  to  Stephane  Mallarme's  Eclogue  "The  Afternoon  of  a  Faun" 

Tenth  Concert 
Dukas,  P. 

"L  Apprenti  Sorcier"  ("The  Sorcerer's  Apprentice"),  Scherzo  (after  a   ballad 
of  Goethe)  Third  Concert 

Dvorak,  A. 

Overture,  "Carnival,"  Op.  92  Ninth  Concert 

France,  C. 

Symphony  in  D  minor  Third  Concert 

Geazounofp,  A. 

Ouverture  Solonelle,  Op.  73  Eleventh  Concert 
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GOLDMARK,  C. 

Overture  to  "Sakuntala,"  Op.  13  Ninth  Concert 

Haydn,  J. 

Symphony  No.  6,  in  G  major,  "Surprise"  Second  Concert 

Liszt,  F. 

"Hungaria,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  9  Second  Concert 

"Les  Preludes,"  Symphonic  Poem  No.  3  (after  Lamartine)      Seventh  Concert 

MacDowELL,  E. 

Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  "Indian,"  Op.  48  Second  Concert 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  F. 

Overture,  "Sea-calm  and  Prosperous  Voyage,"  Op.  27.  Second  Concert 

Mozart,  W.  A. 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  G  minor  (K.  550)  Ninth  Concert 

RlMSKY-KORSAKOFF,  N. 

Caprice  on  Spanish  Themes,  Op.  34  Eleventh  Concert 

Saint-Saens,  C. 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  C  minor,  for  Orchestra  and  Organ,  Op.  78 

(Mr.  Wallace  A.  Fabin,  Organist)  Tenth  Concert 

Sgambati,  G. 

Symphony  No.  1,  in  D  major,  Op.  16  Eighth  Concert 

Sibelius,  J. 

"Karelia,"  Overture  for  Full  Orchestra 

"The  Swan  of  Tuonela,"  Legend  from  the  Finnish  Folk-epic  "Kalevala" 

"Finlandia,"  Symphonic  Poem  for  Orchestra,  Op.  26,  No.  7 

Sixth  Concert 
Symphony   No.  1,  in  E  minor,  Op.  39  Twelfth  Concert 

Sinigaglia,  L. 

Overture  to  Goldoni's  "Le  Baruffe  Chiozzote,"  Op.  32  Eighth  Concert 

Strauss,  R. 

"Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem  (after  Lenau),  Op.  20  First  Concert 

"Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  24  Seventh  Concert 

"Thus  spake  Zarathustra,"  Tone  Poem  (freely  after  Friedrich  Nietzsche)  Op.  30 

Twelfth  Concert 

TSCHAIKOWSKY,  P. 

Symphony  No.  6,  in  B  minor,  "Pathetic,"  Op.  74  Eleventh  Concert 

Wagner,  R. 

Overture  to    "Rienzi" 

Overture  to  "The  Flying  Dutchman" 

Introduction  and  Bacchanale  from  "Tannhauser,"  Act  I.  (Paris  version) 

Prelude  to  "Lohengrin" 

Prelude  to  "Tristan  and  Isolde" 

Funeral  Music  from  "Dusk  of  the  Gods" 

Prelude  to  "Parsifal"  Fifth  Concert 

Prelude  to  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg"  Fifth  and  Seventh  Concerts 

"A  Siegfried  Idyl"  Ninth  and  Thirteenth  Concerts 

A  Faust  Overture 

Selections  from  "Siegfried "  and  "  Dusk  of  the  Gods "  (arranged  by  Hans  Richter) 

Good  Friday  Spell  from  "Parsifal" 

Selections  from  "The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg,"  Act  III. 

Overture  to  "Tannhauser" 

Thirteenth  Concert 
Weber 

Overture  to  the  Opera  "Euryanthe"  First  Concert 

Overture  to  the  Opera  "Der  Freischutz"  Sixth  Concert 
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SEASON,  1915-1916 


Dr.  KARL  MUCK,  Conductor 


Direction,  C.  A.  ELLIS,  Symphony  Hall,  Boston 


THE  FAME  OF  THE 


the  Piano  by  which  all  others  are  measured  and  judged,  is  not 
merely  a  local  or  national  one.  It  is  international,  universal, 
world-wide,  and  is  the  recognition,  in  the  strongest  possible  man- 
ner, of  a  work  of  art  that  is  in  its  line  unequalled  and  unrivalled. 
<|  From  its  inception  the  Steinway  Piano  has  been  known  as 
THE  BEST  PIANO,  without  qualification  and  without  limita- 
tion.    C|  An  inspection  is  respectfully  invited. 


STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109  E.  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


Branches  in  London,  Hamburg,  and  Berlin;  Cincinnati,  Dayton,  and  Columbus, 

Ohio;  Louisville,  Ky;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Charleston  and  Huntington,  W.  Va.; 

and  represented  by  the  foremost  dealers  throughout  the  world. 

General  Dealers  for  the  Pacific  Coast 

SHERMAN,  CLAY  &  CO. 
Kearney  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 


